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No ) Money 


Wonderful 22- Piece Alominum Set consists 
of 2 Bread Pans; Doughnut Cutter; 2 Loose 
Bottom Jelly Cake Pans; Combination Tea- 
kettle and Rice Boller with lid; Saucepan Set 
with lid; Dipper; Colander 
Percolator; 2 Pie Pans ; Complete Castor Set; 
Tea or Coffee Strainer; Fry Pan; alsocooker 
set of pieces—makes 11 utensil corobina- 
Gens: Preserving Kettle; Convex Kettle; 


easuring Cup; 


FREE 


Just mail the coupon and we send A $2-Piece Aluminum 
Cooking Set, and the 10-Piece Kitchen Set Free, When he _ —_ 


FREE 


10-Piece 
Kitchen Set 
Not a penny to pay 
for this set. You get 
it absolutely free 
with Aluminum Set. 


Mixing Spoon 
Measuring Spoon 
tce Pick 

Egg and Cream Beater 
Can 


All have white en- 
ameled handles and 
hang on wall rack— 
keepi them con- 
venien at hand. 


pay only $2.00 and small pos 

Aluminum Set. Nothing for the Se itis 

FREE. Use both sets 30 days on Free Trial and if 

satisfied send them baciggand we will refund 

pay transpe: jon both ways. If you 
them, pay for Aluminum Set, onlyalittleeverymonth. 


Complete 32-Piece Aluminum Set | ¥ 
and FREE Kitchen Set 


Hartman's special, selected set of heavy gauge 
Aluminum Ware—a complete cooking outfit, light to 
handle, easy to clean, always bright as silver. Will 
never oh crack or rust, e guarantee it for life. 
82 utensila—everything for baking, boiling, roast- 
ing. frying. And—absolutely free—a Combination 

Kitchen Set, 10 utensils with pretty white handles. 


Nearly a Year to Pay 


You pay only $2.00 and postage on arrival (on the 
Aluminum Set— not a penny to pay at any time on 
the Kitchen Set). The balance a little every month. 


Order by No.417EEMAT. Price for Aluminum Set, $18.95. No money down. 
$2 and postage on arrival. Balance $2 monthly. 10-Pc. Kitchen Set is Free. 


Furniture & 


HARTMAN Carpet Co. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Down 


BARGA ATA 
and FREE Gif Ts 
his great 316-page book offers 
the world’s greatest bargains in 
bome ings, jewel. 
thly payment termsand 
ree trial on everything. 


Catalog explains how you can get 
Glassware, Silverware,Table- 
cloths, etc. free with 
Send for it today. 
Barman Feather YOU YOUR Hes Nest” 


"HARTMAN FURNITURE CARPET co. 
Dept.5563 Chicago, lil 
Send the 

32-Piece Aluminum Cooking Set No. 417EEMAT, Price $18.95, 
and 10-Piece Kitchen Set. 
Aluminum Set on arrival. 
have 30 days’ free trial. If not satisfied, I will ship both 
sets back. If I keep them, I will Biel be $2 monthly 
until the price of the Aluminum Set, is pak’. Title 
remains with you until final payment is 
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Potato Masher 
Veretable & Pan Brush 
; Egg and Cake Turner 
Wall Rack 
Post Office State — 
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Electricity Needs You 
I WILL TRAIN YOU AT HOME 


] ‘Stop right here. This is YOUR opportunity? Blectricity is calling you, and the Electeioal 


Business is in for a tremendous inerease. But tt needs more 


men—at big pay. By 
positions. 


my Home Study .Course in Practical Electricity I can train you for these 


I give you something you can 
use now. Early in my Home 
tady Course I show you 
to begin money 
Electricity, and Pp you 
get started. No need to wait 
until the whole course is com- 
ndreds 


Earn $70 to $200 a Week 


You've always had a liking for Elestricity and a hankering to do electrical Jobs. 
Now isthe time to develop that talent; there's big money init Even if you 
don’t know ing at all about ange | you can quickly it by 
up-to-date, practi i ou will find it ietomealy in 


______Bea Big Paid 
ELECTRICAL EXPERT 


What are you doing to yourself for a real success? At the rate you are 
pag en ate ten years from now? Have you the specialised train- 
ing eames to suceess? Have you ambition enough to 
‘or success, get i 

You have the ambition and I will give you the training, so get . Lam 
offering success and all that goes with it. Will you it? make 

an CAL EXPERT. I will train you as you should be trained. 
phe advice and 20 


ef engineering experience 
you in every way to biggest, 


Good intentions never 
Act Now! gat you saywhere. 
It is action, alone, that counts. NOW IS 
THE TIME TO ACT. - 
L. L. COOKE, Chief Engineer 
CHICAGO 
ENGINEERING 4 Name, 


WORKS 
2150 LAWRENCE AVENUE 
Dept. 147, Chicago, U. 8.4. Foy... 
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rlife 
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A fine outfit of Speed 
absolutely FREE to 
Lessons to show you 
j and. enter this 
Training by Mall 
ATALOG 
RADIO 
}COURSE 
aN 
F REE Valuable Book Free / CHIEF ENGINEER 
$1200 | Become an Electrical Expert,” has started manya / Chicago Engineering 
rj away free. Full particulars | man on the way to fortune. I will send a copy, # ‘Works 
ae when you mail coupon below. | free and prepaid, to every person answering Dept.147 2150 LawrenceAv. 
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Dept. 305 Broadway, New York 


‘Some day a little bus 


is going to get you— 


Germs are here, there and everywhere. 


They are in the air, in your food and the very water you 


drink, In , — say your body is full of them. They are only waiting for your vitality 


to weaken and 
to get you. 
But what does a strong, healthy man 
care about all this? Once these ter- 
rible germs find your lungs breathing 
deep with oxygen and your heart 
pumping rich, red blood, they are 
going to run for their lives. A disease 
germ has as much chance in a healthy 
body as a fly has in a spider’s web. 


Food Was Meant to Eat 


ve up all the good 
things in life. make you fit to enjoy 
them, Everything some 


then they are going 


wi 

y man no regrets for satisfyi 

his k . A man who cakes the 


inside and out. By drinking FH of 
water you remove the waste matter 
waste matter without. 


I Make Muscle 


wai ing or you ¢t 
build you sic 


endurance. I 


“MUSCULAR DEVELOPMENT” 


It -y full-page photographs of myself and 
ogmue off ils I have trained. Some 
Uy came a4 me as pitiful weaklings, imploring me to 
Look them over now and you will marvel at their 

book will prove an impetus and a real 

It will thrill you through and through. All 

of wrapping and mailing 

This will you at all, but 

‘uture health and happiness, do not put 

it off. Send. ‘wdag-claht now, before you turn this page. 


EARLE E. LIEDERMAN 


| 


| EARLE E. LIEDERMAN | 
Dept. 1710, 305 Broadway, New York City | 


Dear Sir:—I enclose herewith 10 cents, for whieh you 


Please mention NewssTanp Group when answering advertisements 
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proper exercise craves and must have es 
Water w athe with—bot 
Me | 
| 
i} I am not a doctor—I don’t claim to cure | 
disease. That is a physician’s job. But 
follow my advice and the doct rve Rage 
> } muscle. Follow my | 
de will increase your arm one full inch in 30 
> days—yes, and put two inches on your ES SR 
} chest in the same length of time. But RR OS 
} that is only a starter, Meanwhile, I work FRESE SSG 
om those inner muscles surrounding your 
heart and other vital organs which affect . . 
your being. You will soon 
feel the thrill of life pulsing through your 
i veins, You will have pep in your old 
} ¢ye and a spring to your step. ou wi 
rr i} radiate vitality and have the strong, robust 
i bedy to it over. I don’t yy these 
AZ | things—{  guaranteo 
© me © it. t is what I like, 
aN | because I know I can do it. EARLE E. LIEDERMAN as he is today | 
| 
| 
oblig atl my 
| | Yelopment.* (Please write or print pleinly). ] ; 
i 
= 
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Would You Like To Lose a Pound 
a Day? Then Try This Delightfully 
Simple Way= 


cess — a a 
Witheut ation Dictin or Exercise 


Resulta— tables 
comer D 
No Exercise— at each meal end 


And ali this time you live as you please. 

of eli peo tive, Tale fest ons email, 

tablet after teal Could anything bemere 

Rid-O-Fat Used By 100,000 People 

of the wonderful Rid-O-F at formulait has 
— to thousand more 


been used by more then ) * 

peaple writing for it every month. foliowi letters show 

whet think “of ‘the Rid-O-Fat system ‘of fat reduction: 
Lest Forty-One Pounds In Thirty Days 


4 wrote for your Rid-O-Fat 


Th 
M 
Ac 
62 Ru 
45 Cle 
82 Fit 
Tu 
feel better,don’t get tired,andmy like anew person.” Be 
Dar 
$18 Ch 
rous Sample 
is 
I want every fat person to have a chance to Rid- 44 Bho 
O-Fat in their own homes at my expense. Idon’t want them to take 58 Boo 
my word or that of who have used it. 1 want them to a 
exe ter Geamesives that the resniteare more pleasing than any: al 
troduce t illion more homes Bends 
easily be able to have the slender fashionable fee cample to anyous who willwriteforit, in fact it ie really more Me an 
figure that is so attractive. than asample, as itis sufficient to reduce the average person several 31 Car 
pounds. will aise send with the eampie en thet ais 
Scientists have discovered that excess fat is often ae oe — 38 Jek 
by the submormal action of a small giand. Once this giand is 79 Wil 
and functioning properly, your weight should reduce naturally Cc t 4 Don’t send a penny—! Hy 
without effort om your part, to the normal amount for your height. os s 3 
And science has discovered a simple extract which tends to regulate post ‘ is di ligate way k 
thegland that controls fat. Without lif ahand - 18) Max 
yee should find Wea fully mater to y introduce Rid-O-Fat. Btre 
, slender figure admired by everyone. Xme 
This free offer is good for onty « short ¢ime, se send me your 
that the generous sample and boakiet are mediately un 
vigor, health and energy of mind and body. plain wrapper postpaid. Do not try to get Rid-O-Fat at dros stores is aR 
/ as it is distributed only direct frem my laboratery te you—remember 16] Cou: 
Feel Youn — Look Yi this is a short time offer and send your name at ones. H.C. HAIST. 85 Atta 
g Whinton Laboratories, 1504 Coca Cola Bidg., Kamsas City, Mo. tty And 
There is nothing which adds to a person's age so much as fat. A few — +4 
pounds makes any man or woman look from fiveto ten yearsolder. H.C. HAIST, Whinton Laboratories 
fier ont that,the excess weight and increased heart action saps vitality 1504 Coca Cola Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. "  -— 
— Without obligation in an way and with the understands fe nok 108 May 
cent at * me your 
plo of d-O-Pat and free Under plain 


you shou 
real health of en the fictitious and 
of fat that insurance companies say shortens the life ten years. 


and figure the same time. 

resu snew Derson: charm that makes 

‘ for success. life worth while. 00 00.00.00 0000 00 e000 coe 
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\, y ves Appearance. 
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| ARMS 
N ing in their rapidity. I 
) Within a few da should be conscious of feeling of 
HIPS energy tabing the place of that tired, feeling. 
I i \ Quickiy as the fat gland resumes normal functioning you sheuld 1 M 
lose weight in healthy, norma! manner. Many fat, figures 20 
\ | ; are in this scientific manner helped to regain their normal and idealistic 3 K 
‘ HANDS ‘a proportions, giving that fashionable sienderness and athletic poise. 4T 
| hi 6 K 
264 K 
1 ger Pe 
Thousands 
Are Now 
improvement in your s You should not only feel and leo 
better 
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Drama 
205 Master Builder. 
90 Mikado, Gilbert 
81 Pelicas and Melisande, 


Tnportance Being Harvest. 949 
8 Lady s Fan. 


wi 
Redemption, Tolstal 
9 Tartuffe. 
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216 Miraculous Revenge. Shaw 


shipped prepaid, add $1.69, or $19.59, for 350 books and 


arges, 
Please order by number Instead of tities. For instance, If you 


HALDEMAN-JULIUS COMPANY, Dept. W-705, Girard, Kans. 


AMAZING BARGAIN! 


Sine of Books 3% x 5 Inohes. Books Printed Unif 
Ww re Estabiis 


Per Book 
bay So Much Good Liter 


order TAKE YOUR PICK AT ONLY Sc PER BOOK— 
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The Kiss. Chekhov 
bu 


The Marquise. Sand 
26 Men and Girl. Gorki 


Life of Jesus. Brnest Renan 


Life of Jack London 
Contemporary Portraits, 
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Thoreau—the Man Who 
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History of Rome, Giles 
Julius Caesar's Life 
History of Printing 


Crimes of Borgias. Dumas 
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Shaw 
Tolstoi’s Essays 
Four Essays. Ellis 
Choice of Books. Carlyle 
Chesterfield and Rabelais, 


mb's Essays 
Ldberal Education. 
Literature and Art. Goethe 
Condescension Foreigners. 


Maeterlinck 
Shelley. Thompson 
Pepys’ Diary 
Prose Nature Notes. tman 
Pen, ¥ Poisen. Wilde 
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Vindication of Paine, Ingersoll 154 Epigrams of Ibsen 
rann am Smasher 1 Witticisms De 
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Speeches of Lincoln 5 5 
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ide to Nietzsche. 
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Jerome 3 st Philosophy 
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Love Letters of King 
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Thought 

Stoic Philosophy. Murray 

God: Known and Unknown, 
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Price of World- Famous Pocket Series Only 
ope irs Cut From 10c to Sc Per 
Is a Sensational Reduction! Cc 
H+) At - 
Never Before Did the Sum of Per 
Emerson's Essay: : Who He 
of Nun Bun Worship. Tichenor 
Chureh. Tichenor 


Chinese ot Life 
What Life Means to Me, 
London 


Whitman 


Poems. Southey 


Men 
Animals of Ancient Seas. 
Animals of Ancient Lands. 
Fenton. 


Debates 
Controversy. Ingersoll and 
Gladstane 
and Divorce, Greeley 
Debate on Birth Control. Mrs. 
Sanger and Russeil 
Rome or Reason. 
and Manning 
Spiritualism. Doyle and 
McCabe 
Has Life Any Meaning? 
Harris and Ward 
Capitalism. Seligman and 
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Socialism 
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What By 
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10 per cent of the amount of 
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BOOK BARGAINS 


You may have any of the excellent books listed below in connection 
with a year’s subscription for THE SMART SET at considerable saving: 


1. RAW MATERIAL 
By DorotHy 


Dorotny CaANrFretp has attempted a new 
form, not a short story, not even a French 
conte, but a presentation of the raw ma- 
terial of life from which novels are made— 
character studies, episodes that show a 
temperament, incidents that shape a destiny. 
There is Uncle Giles, the eternal family 
grafter; the servant who sank himself in 
the family only to be left like a cat on the 
doorstep when the family went to Europe; 
old Man Warner who just would five alone 
in spite of all the worrying the town did 
over what might happen to him; and many 
others that will remind us all of some 
episode laughed over or of some terrifying 
and loved relative. Year's subscription and 
book for $5. Value, $6.00. 


2. QUEEN VICTORIA 
By Lytron StrRAcHEY 


Popular edition of this famous book and 
year’s subscription for only $5. Value $6.50: 


3. THE LOOKOUT MAN 
By W. Bons 


Carrain Bone writes of the romance of the 
sea today, of the ships that go to the ends 
of the earth and the voyages they make. He 
takes up each type of ship afloat and de- 
scribes it so accurately that the book might 
serve as a guide book, and then he gives 
the “something more” that every sea cap- 
tain feels about a ship. Book and year’s 
subscription $5.00. Value, $6.50. 


THE SMART SET, 25 West 45th St, New York: 


_. I enclose $............ for which send me a copy of book No.............post- 
paid and enter my name for a year’s subscription. 


4. AS IS: A Book of Mis- 
cellaneous Revelations 


By Henry HANEMANN 
INustrated by John Held, Jr. 
Tue forty articles in this book, taken sep- 
arately or en masse, constitute a deliberate 
attack on the national seat of gravity. The 
danger of the book lies in its diabolic power 
to displace the equator of any reader from 
first to second childhood. But even while 
being shaken, the victim finds himself 
ejaculating “How true! How true!” 
The book deals with such important topics 
as bootlegging, congress, antiques, the tele- 
phone system, shoelaces, and the practical 
value of spiritism. Science is recognized 
by a trenchant article on the Survival of 
the Wildest, and the whole poignancy of 
the Labor Question epitomized in the ac- 
count of the recent break between the Swiss 
chamois-herders 
author at times heats up till he boils over 
from narrative into drama, as exemplified 
in “The Three Brass Bedouins,” a morality 
play of the East and in “For Cat’s Sake, 
a daring exposé of the National Guard. 
Book and year's subscription for only $4. 
Value, $5.50. 


5. HOW TO WRITE 
STORIES 


By Wacter B. Pitkin 
Asso. Professor of Journalism, Columbia University 
A practicat handbook by an authority. The 
contents include: How to Study These 
Lessons; Finding Yourself; Purposes in 
Writiag Stories; How to Work; Your First 
Story; Plot Building; What to Tell; Pro- 
ducing Your Effects; Character and Ac- 
tion; The Uniquely Characteristic Act, 
Emotions and Their Portrayal; Comedy 
and Tragedy and Character Drawing; The 
Order of Events; Finding Your Readers; 
Markets and Marketing. Book and sub- 
scription for only $5. Value, $6.00. 
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The Most Darin 


Written! 


Elinor Glyn, famous author of “Three Weeks,” has written an 
amazing book that should be read by every man and woman 
—dmarried or single. “The Philosophy of Love” is not a novel 
men and women. Read below how you can 
get this daring book at our risk—without advancing a penny. 


ILL you marry the man you 
love, or will you take the one 
you can get? 

t wi 
whe is blame--the 
the wife, or the “other woman”? 

Will you win the gir? you want, or 
will Fate select your Mate? 

Should a bride tell her husband what 
happened at seventeen? 

Will yow be able to hold the love of 
the one you cherish—or your mar- 
riage end in divorce? 

De you know how to make people 
like you? 


F. you answer the above ques 
AR you know ail there is to 
know about winning a woman’s heart 
or holding a man’s affections—you don’t 
need “The Philosophy of Love.” But 
if you are in doubt—if you don’t know 
just how to handle your husband, or 
satisfy your wife, or win the devotion 
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another 
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read “The Philosophy of 
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Americana 
By Major Owen Hatteras, D. S.O. 


I 
Arkansas 
OGRESS of the Southern literary 


renaissance in Arkansas, as re- 
ported by the estimable Gazette of 
Little Rock: 


The Little Rock Order of Bookfellows 
its season last night with a dinner at 
the Elks Club, attended by about 100 mem- 
bers and guests. Ethyl Curtis-Gaffney di- 
rected the entertainment and George B. Rose, 
resident of the order, presided. George W. 
irtz, of the Allsopp & Chapple Book Com- 
ny, gave an interesting talk on “Black 
xen,” Mrs. Gertrude Atherton’s latest book, 
discussing it both as a creative literary work 
and as a scientific treatise. 


II 
California 


Ecstatic news note from a Los 
Angeles newspaper: 


Los Angeles is the center of the psychic 
universe. Sir Arthur Conan Doyle says so. 

“I find two reasons,” he said today, “why 
the Southern California environment is su- 
premely fitted for the furtherance of psychic 
research. First, the dryness of the atmos- 
phere. d, the tolerant attitude of the 
police.” 


III 
Michigan 
From a pious and patriotic editorial 


entitled “God in Our National Life” in 
the Flint, Mich., Sunday Journal: 


The Declaration of Independence was the 
fruitage of Christ’s teachings as to the rela- 
tion of man to man, and the application to 
government and society of Christian princi- 
ples. Therefore, it is of the greatest impor- 
tance that this nation of ours shall be a 

ristian nation. Only as it is such can it 
possess any real hope of perpetuity. We shall 
not live long if we defy God, or if we ignore 
the truths and laws which alone can build 
up our national life. The nations that are 
dead or decadent have trampled under foot 
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the laws of God. If we shall continue to 
flourish, and be a power for good in the 
world, we must love and serve God and 
keep His commandments. 


IV 
Missours 


Errects of the passage of a new and 
drastic “dry” law in Missouri, as re- 
ported by a correspondent of Variety: 


On account of the increased hazard a gen- 
eral increase in liquor prices has been marked 


up. 

The new prices, as given are: honded 
whiskey, formerly sold at 75c. a drink, now 
$1; white corn whiskey, formerly 25c. and 
35c., now 50 cents. 

lored corn whiskey, formerly sold at 
35c. to 50c., now 75c.; beer, formerly 50c. to 
60c. a pint, now 75c. a pint 


V 
New Jersey 


News note from the public gazettes 
of July 14 last: 

Dr, Abdul Hamid Suleiman, a native of 
Arabia, said to have been an official at Mecca 
for several years, has begun a movement for 
spreading Mohammedanism among __ the 
negroes of the United States. Moslem groups 
have been started in New Jersey, one of them 
at Newark, where a mosque has been es- 
tablished. From there the Islamic mission- 
aries will move upon the South. 


VI 
New York 
From “A Statement to Teachers in 
the Public Schools of the United States,” 


issued by the State University of New 
York to advertise its Summer School: 


AMERICANA 


HAT, in the history of all romance, is as empty as the business of appear- 
ing amorous for the sake of being chivalrous? 


Upon the completion of any required or 
elective course with a grade of A or B the 
student will receive full credit for the course 
and will also be allowed to convert an equal 
number of points of potential to actual credit. 
A course completed with a grade of C will 
carry full credit for the course itself, but will 
canvert only half as many points of poten- 
tial to actual credit. A course completed with 
a grade of D will be credited, but will con- 
vert no potential credit to actual credit. For 
example, a student who has completed 64 
points, 3? of which were with a grade of A 
or B wud the other 32 with a grade of C, 
will have earned 64 points and converted 48 
points of potential into actual credit. He 
will, therefore, still have 16 points of poten- 
tial credit to be made actual which may be 
done by the completion of additional courses 
aggregating 8 points with a grade of A or B. 


VII 
North Carolina 


From an advertisement in a late issue 
of the esteemed Charlotte News, signed 
John R. Pharr: 


HARDING’S DRY, SO AM I 


Harding’s for law and order, so am I. 
Harding’s a Republican. I’m a Democrat; 
but he’s got me a-thinking and a-thinking. 
Smith won’t do for he’s wet and from a 
rotten State. Underwood's a mighty good 
man, but he and our party must take a 
man’s stand on liquor or they’re snowed 
under before the race begins. McAdoo’s a 
tall sycamore, but thousands want a bold 
and public declaration on liquor and all 
foreign enemies of our laws and court de- 
crees, else he’s numbered with the dead. 


ENGLAND WAS WHIPPED TWICE 


She needs a third, and needs it now. If 
foreign nations won’t respect our laws let 
‘em fight their own wars, adjust their own 
finances, clean up their own backyards, 
while we look after our own firesides. if 
was strong for the League of Nations, now 
things have changed. 
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A Part of the Institution 


[4 Complete Short Novel] 


CHAPTER I 
A DAMS COLLEGE — “The Pio- 


neer College of the Prairies”— 

had been founded some forty 
years ago by a little band of home 
missionaries from New England, dedi- 
cated to “the interests of Christianity 
and of the higher learning in the 
West.” Then the campus had been 
prairie land—a few lonesome acres in 
the great expanse of rolling country. 
There had been one building, the old 
Recitation Hall of red brick, dingy and 
ugly, plain as a barracks, that stood in 
the east campus. The town had been a 
few houses, a church and two wooden 
stores. 

Now—in the early nineteen hun- 
dreds—the town and the campus al- 
ready had an established, mellowed look. 
The frame houses had wide lawns and 
lilac bushes; and some of them— 
square, painted white or brown, with 
shutters and a cupola—began to seem 
elderly. The elms were tall along the 
wide, pleasant streets, which were still 
unpaved. The campus had lost most 
of its old raw prairie look. The five 
buildings—Moorish and classic and 
conglomerate—were softened with ivy. 
Flowering bushes lined the cinder 
paths. The big oak that had stood 
alone in prairie days was ringed about 
with maples, catalpas and tulip trees. 
There was a great clump of evergreens 
which gave age, and shadow, to the 
campus on the south. 

The college already had its tradi- 
tions, fixed and sacred. The class scrap 
between the Freshmen and Sopho- 


By Ruth Suckow 


mores, no dates on Sunday night, a 
man for class president in the fall and 
spring and a girl in the unimportant 
between months, chapel attendance, 
enmity with Billings (the Methodist 
school), that Ionian girls should “go in 
for society” and E. B. B. girls for “ac- 
tivities,” the social value of Freshman 
class prayer-meetings. College bards had 
written hymns to “the Adams spirit.” 
The spirit of “service,” of “democracy,” 
of “the good loser,” of “ideals.” There 
was an “Adams type.” A man not too 
good-looking, a fair student but not in 
any alarmingly original way, athletic,’a 
“clean Christian fellow,” a 
speaker, a good mixer and organizer, a 
member of the Glee Club and the 
Y. M. C. A., “the all-around man.” A 
girl pretty, but in a girlish ingenuous 
way, not too well-dressed, popular with 
men but felt to be a conscientious stu- 
dent and an earnest Christian, full of 
enthusiasm, of “the Adams spirit,” a 
worker in the Y. W. C. A., clever but 
not too intellectual, executive, “in 
everything,” “the all-around giri.” If 
this man and this girl became engaged 
to each other in their Senior year, then 
they had fulfilled the best Adams tradi- 
tions and would be prominent alumni. 
The town and college had grown up 
together. Adamsville—“The State 
Headquarters of Congregationalism,” 
“Saints’ Rest,” “The Home of Adams 
College”—was a residence town. It 
had a population of about five thousand 
people, with prosperous banks, but in a 
business way it was rather slow. The 
only important industry was the imple- 
ment factory owned by Josiah H. Por- 
li 
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terfield, the leading citizen and chief 
trustee of the college. People moved 
there because the town was clean and 
pleasant, with the wide streets and big 
trees, “a nice place to live and bring 
up children.” It was a place for retire- 
ment. Retired farmers and ministers, 
church officials, retired business men 
who wanted the advantages of the col- 
lege for their children. 

To the old ministers and old-timers, 
the church was the center of the town. 
A big squat gray stone building on a 
corner, with a dark cavernous interior 
in which voices were lost. It, too, had 
fondly cherished titles. “The Conven- 
tion Church of Jowa.” Conventions of 
the Christian Endeavor, of the W. B. 
M. F. and the W. B. M. L., the State 
Ministerial Association, the Purity 
League. Houses were always ready 
for the entertainment of delegates. “A 
minister killer,” it was sometimes less 
fondly called. The Adamsville church 
was still looking for “a man to satisfy 
everybody”—the right wing of ancient 
“saints” who held firmly by the Atone- 
ment, the left wing of “advanced” col- 
lege professors, and the center of com- 
fortable, prosperous, fairly educated 
people who went home to good Sunday 
dinners. 

The town was really built around the 
college. The stores catered to the col- 
lege trade, with desks for rent in the 
furniture store, a large stock of 
“wienies” on hand in the meat markets, 
a kodak department in the photograph 
and art gallery, a supply of blue and 
white felt m the dry goods stores. 
Houses were built large so that rooms 
could be rented. Furnaces were stoked 
by college boys. The restaurants and 
“lack the Cleaner’s” had college help. 

ashwomen flourished in the south 
part of town across the tracks. 

College functions made the life of 
the town. In the fall the football 

Adams was too small to “do 
much in football.” Big husky country 
boys went to the state agricultural col- 
lege and the university. But the boys 
had speed and the Adams spirit. They 
prided themselves on being good losers. 
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The town “grads” contributed to the 
football fund, and “Doc” Boardway 
bound up wounds free of charge. 
When the college beat Billings, the 
townspeople gathered in a dusky circle 
around the athletic field to watch the 
bonfire celebration. It was not good 
form for the merchants to say too much 
when their dry goods boxes were stolen 
for fuel, although it was permissible 
to complain to the marshal when signs 
were taken down and tacked above the 
entrance of the Congregational church 
or the old pest-house. Then came 
basket ball, and later “track.” A good 
track team was an Adams tradition. 
The merchants knew the names and 
nicknames, year after year, of the track 
athletes, could compare records since 
the founding of the college. Little 
boys held track meets all spring, and 
staggered theatrically into outstretched 
arms after a run across a fifteen foot 
lawn. The town had rain-stained 
bunting that was put up every year at 
the time of the State Meet. 

Women followed social events with 
painstaking interest, as men did with 
athletics. They knew the names of the 
most popular girls, and who was going 
with whom. On the night of the Glee 
Club concert—the great social night of 
the year—they walked slowly back and 
forth in front of the chapel to see the 
dresses as the girls went in. They had 
their favorites—“the cutest girls.” 
They were anxious to learn who was 
to be the heroine of the Dramatic Club 
play. Everett DeLong, ’94, the editor 
of the Adamsville Messenger, “wrote 
up” the college plays, and compared the 
heroine of the current play to those of 
years back, as well as to Maude Adams 
and Julia Marlowe. His greatest 
praise was to say: 


After last night’s performance we must 
admit that Miss Hutchison takes her place 
among the brightest stars of the Adams 
dramatic galaxy, well in line with Helene 
Royce as Hermione in “A Winter’s Tale” of 
97, and with James Peacock as Shylock in 
the 1889 “Merchant of Venice” production, 
and second only to the superb performance of 
Daisy Lyons in the title part of the “Antig- 


one” of Sophocles as performed in 1891. 
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Everett DeLong still kept alive the 
breathless tradition of Daisy Lyons as 
Antigone. 

Everybody went to the Commence- 
ment events. The women of the town 
left their noon dishes and went over 
early to the campus on Class Day to 
get good seats in the rows of folding 
chairs in front of the outdoor platform, 
taking newspapers with them so that 
the varnish on the chair backs would 
not stick to their clothes in the heat. 
They made their husbands carry over 
cushions and camp stools to the campus 
on the last evening when the Glee Club 
sang. They knew all the old songs in 
the Club’s repertoire—‘‘Oh, I hope they 
sing ‘Carry me back to old Virginny’ 
next!” They marked their programs 
at the oratorical contests and agreed or 
disagreed hotly with the verdict of the 
judges. 

There were snake dances, night shirt 
parades and hay rick rides through the 
main streets of the town. Caps and 


gowns in the spring. The two girls’ 
literary societies—the Ionian and the 


Elizabeth Barrett Browning — mildly 
took the place of sororities in the 
school, fulfilling the Adams tradition of 
democracy. Housewives were accus- 
tomed to coming to their doors and 
calmly answering questions when initi- 
ates took the cat census of the town or 
the number of women who believed in 
Carrie Nation. 

When school was over the town was 
“dead.” There was nothing in the 
summer except an occasional! baseball 
game between professors and business 
men. The town settled into a thick 
summer languor, under the great trees, 
in the moist heat of central Iowa. When 
fall came, and Harvey Higgins, the one 
lank drayman, carted trunks through 
the town, and there were hysterical 
greetings and embracings on the brick 
platform of the little station, people 
said, “Well, it seems pretty good to 
have them back after all.” 


CHAPTER Ii 


THERE was only one girls’ dormitory 
at Adams—“the Dorm”—a large brick 


building on a wide, sloping lawn, with 
fire escapes where town boys stole pans 
of candy set out te cool, and a gloomy 
reception hall where calling youths 
waited upon the “anxious bench.” 
Freshman girls lived in the Dorm, as 
recommended by the Dean of Women, 
but the upper classmen lived in reom- 
ing houses on the three long streets that 
ran parallel to the campus. Some of 
these had traditions of greatness—the 
Wilson House, the Harris House, the 
Trombley House—either because great 
ones lived there, or because the land- 
ladies were good-natured. Everything 
depended upon “the bunch of girls.” 
The importance of the men’s rooming 
houses was more shifting. 

The Harris House was one of the 
most famous. It was a tradition that 
some of the most prominent E. B. B. 
girls should room there, with one or 
two lonians to keep away the dread 
name of sorority. It was an old barny 
two-story brown house with a narrow 
porch and big drafty rooms with bat- 
tered furniture. Since the death of 
Mr. Harris, a few years ago, the house 
was in fearful repair. The furnace 
would not heat the big rooms, the bed- 
rooms smelled like steam laundries in 
the mornings and the mirrors were dim 
with vapor ; steam would suddenly come 
bursting through a wall, there were 
floods in the cellar when tubs and pails 
had to be collected and girls had te run 
over to the campus for masculine aid 
in stemming the torrents. The bath- 
room was unheated. But still, “nice 
girls had always stayed there.” There 
were many male callers at the Harris 
House. It kept its popularity in spite 
of steam, floods and freezing. It stood 
on a corner of College Street across 
from the campus and from the new 
Carnegie library that was just being 
built. One large birch tree on the lawn 
threw a shadow over the porch where 
couples lingered on pleasant evenings. 

The Harrises were one of the semi- 
important families of Adamsville. Mr. 
Harris had been a neat, insignificant 
little man. But Mrs. Harris was in 
some way related to the Adams family, 
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so that she sometimes appeared in the 
less imposing reception lines, and as a 
helping hostess at teas. A little slender 
gentle, nervous woman, with bright, 
sweet eyes set in bony, darkened sock- 
ets, wearing always a black silk dress 
trimmed with black lace and a band of 
velvet around her little throat, making 
an appearance of appealing gentility. 
She was a cousin of the Mrs. Adrian 
Adams who had married her cousin, 
Adrian Adams, Jr., sole son of the 
Adrian Adams who had given the land 
for the campus of Adams College. 
Mrs. Adrian Adams lived in one of 
those square, white houses and had the 
only victoria and coachman in town. 
Adrian Adams wore the only Adams- 
ville silk hat. A faint traditional glory 
glimmered about Mrs. Harris. 

The older children, Alma and Rus- 
sell, had both been graduated from 
Adams and had married classmates. 
They had been of “the Adams type.” 
Perhaps a little more exclusively de- 
voted to religion than the students of 
this day. Alma had been the president 
of the Y. W. C. A. in her Senior year, 
and an FE. B. B. Russell had been in 
the Y. M. C. A. cabinet and on one of 
the gospel teams that were sent out to 
the surrounding small towns to preach 
Adams ideals and recruit new students 
for the college. “All-around fine stu- 
dents” and “in everything.” Alma 
was now living in Montana, where her 
husband was a_ superintendent of 
schools, and Russell was in social ser- 
vice work in the East. 

Hester, the. youngest, had grown up 
in the shadow of the college. She 
adored the girls who stayed in the 
Harris House. Her mother, a shy little 
woman with delicate notions of gen- 
tility, would not permit her to “bother 
the girls.” But sometimes she sat 
perched on a cot listening with shining- 
eyed, breathless awe to their talk of 
dates and classes and “Society.” Some 
of the girls were always active. Always 
about the campus, doing all their study- 
img in the library. Others sprawled 
about their rooms, in kimonos or com- 
fortable, sloppy undress, their hair 


down or hanging by two pins. They 
lay on their cots and talked, one girl’s 
head in another’s lap. About five 
o’clock there was a rush for the bath- 
room. These girls were the ones who 
“dolled up” for their evening dates, 
standing in front of the mirror and 
staring intently, then leaning forward 
to rub the powder out of their eye- 
brows with a moistened finger, putting 
on their corsets again and taking a 
deep breath as they clasped them. 

At times they would suddenly pet 
and fondle Hester, praising her with 
school girl extravagance. 
this child the darlingest smile! I 
think she has the sweetest expression! 
Honestly, I think she’s got the dearest 
disposition of any girl I ever saw.” 

Hester came up to see them when 
they were dressed for a function and 
stood adoring. Flowers were sent for 
the great event, the Glee Club Concert. 
She was given a bud or two when she 
helped to hook dresses and powder 
backs and offered eagerly to press petti- 
coats at the last minute. She opened 
the door for swains and said shyly, 
“Won't you sit down? I'll call her’— 
then sped softly up the stairs to whis- 
per in high excitement. “Somebody’s 
come for Mildred!” 

The girls’ rooms—the cots piled with 
cushions, the fly-nets on the wall stuck 
full of photographs, the Indian heads 
of tinted plaster, the burnt-wood boxes, 
the pennants, the toilet things on the 
dressers, the chafing dishes and tea 
cosies. “A college girl’s room.” The 
girls at Adams took care of their own 
rooms—the boys, paying less rent, did 
not—but Hester was sometimes sent up 
with new castors or tacks. She siept 
with her mother in the old back parlor 
downstairs. She tried to make one cor- 
ner of it look like “a college girl’s 
room” with some of Alma’s old pen- 
nants, all the kodak pictures that she 
could gather—known and unknown— 
pasted on an oblong of shiny black 
cambric, a covered waist box and some 
cushions. Babe Dunkel—a girl with 
flying black fuzzy hair, “a caution”— 
had a cushion covered with the little 
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colored silk bows from the inner rims 
of men’s hats. Hester would have 
given anything in the world, she 
thought, for a cushion like that. But 
the boys that she knew still wore caps, 
and she was much too shy and awe- 
struck by the college “men” to beg such 
trophies from them. 

She admired all the giris—all the 
Harris House girls were “nice” — but 
she had special ones whom she wor- 
shipped. Daisy Lyons, the wonderful 
girl who had played the part of Antig- 
one, whom Everett DeLong declared 
to be better than Julia Marlowe, had 
stayed there for a year. Then she had 
suddenly married an elderly widower in 
her home town and never reappeared at 
Adams. Hester had an old glove box 
of her mother’s, of dark red plush lined 
with faded, tattered red satin, which 
she called “my most precious trophy 
box.” In it she kept a little square 
photograph of Daisy Lyons—a girl 
with a severely classical face, with 
black hair combed up into a “psyche” 
and a square-necked white gown with 
enormous sleeves—a handkerchief that 
Mary Purcell had given her for Christ- 
mas, a faded sprig of lilac that had 
dropped from the coat of the 1897 
football captain and that Hester had 
rescued from under the sofa when her 
mother was sweeping, a letter from 
Helen Garvis, an ancient bud from 
Helen’s Glee Club flowers. Helen 
Garvis was her great adoration. She 
had been called “an ideal Adams girl.” 
She had fluffy fly-away light hair, a 
sunny fresh-colored face, little soft 
hands. . . . Hester had worshiped her. 
She had “gone in for everything”—had 
been Y. W. president, in the Dramatic 
Club play, Senior president of E. B. B., 
had given the mantle oration. She had 
married John Fellows, the great man 
of her class—“an ideal Adams couple” 
—and they had gone to Asia Minor to 
found a new Adams among the Turks. 
Professor Hildebrand called Helen 
Garvis “the incarnation of the Adams 
spirit.” Helen Garvis . . oh, she 
was the most wonderful, most perfect 
girl who had ever gone to Adams! 


Hester was softly, wistfully, eagerly 
devout. She prayed: 

“Oh, please dear Father, please make 
me grow up like my darlingest beloved- 
est Helen. Oh, dear Father, I pray 
Thee, please make me like Helen, just 
as much as it is in Thy power for me 
te be like her—dear Father, and be 
taken into E. B. B.—if it pleases Thee 
that I should—but, oh, please dear 
heavenly Father, because I can’t bear 
to live if I’m not. Oh, but ke Helen 
. . » for Jesus’ sake I ask it.” 

Then she sprang into bed, glowing 
with happy, secret shame, and snuggled 
down under the covers beside her 
mother who murmured, ‘Darling, 
mamma likes to see you good, but you 
make such long prayers when it’s so 
cold. Your little feet are like ice, 
Can’t you do part of your praying in 
bed?” “Oh, no, mamma!” “That fur- 
nace—I’m beginning to despair. I'll 
have to order coal again . . . eats up 
coal. . . .” Hester lay shivering and 
glowing, only half hearing. She was 
ashamed, far too shy and maidenly, to 
confess to God that she wanted to marry 
someone just like John Fellows. But 
that was in her prayers—and to go 
and start a new Adams in the most 
savage part of Africa, an even more 
glorious John and Helen . . . she wan- 
dered into sleep from a savage village 
filled with cocoanut palms where two 
noble people in white clothes were going 
about laying healing hands on the heads 
of little suffering savage children, brav- 
ing terrible perils together. nae 

She knew Alma’s and Russell’s old 
Annuals—the “Pioneer”—by heart. 
The names of all the prominent stu- 
dents who had ever gone to Adams. 
She was sick if some popular Fresh- 
man girl turned down E. B. B. for © 
lonian. She went to every one of the 
Commencement events, and tried not to 
weep when one of her favorites crossed 
the platform of the Congregational 
church to receive her diploma with a 
dipping bow. “Helen Geneva Garvis” 
—“John Warburton Fellows”—her 
emotion when those names were called. 
She lived through the summer until 
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Harvey brought over the trunks in the 
all 


She was in High School now. She 
“went in for” High School activities, 
because that was the Adams way. She 
yelled desperately at football games, 
helped edit “Pebbles,” organized class 
parties, tried to make bright helpful 
little talks, like those of the college girls, 
at the Christian Endeavor. She “went 
with” various High School boys. All 
this was what the college girls did. 

She wanted so fervently to be a real 
Adams girl. It was her religion, and 
Helen was her goddess. She believed 
with absolute trust in every aspect of 
the Adams ideals. She would die, she 
thought, if she weren’t taken into 
E. B. B., if she didn’t have a man for 
the Glee Club Concert. But she thought 
that these were mere selfish ambitions, 
that they shouldn’t matter so violently 
as her young eager heart knew that 
they did, that what did matter was 
“service.” 


CHAPTER III 


HESTER was going to make a dear 
little Freshman, upper-class girls who 
lived in Adamsville said. She was slight 
and girlish, with a pretty early bloom— 
with light straight soft hair, a round 
delicately tinted face and slender throat, 
eager, innocent, responsive eyes. She had 
a lovely, wistful, tremulous, believing 
smile. The older girls were kind to her; 
and she repaid them with an utterly 
trustful, fervent and yet shy devotion. 

College opened, and she was a part 
of it. She went actually to register with 
the two Freshman girls from the Har- 
ris House. She was one of the girls 
now—an Adams girl. 

She was starting well—not through 
calculation, but through the fervency of 
her belief and enthusiasm. She flung 
herself heart and soul, without reserve, 
into the activities of the Freshman 
class. Everything was going like a 
wonderful radiant dream come true. 
She had got “Pa” Taylor for Latin and 
“Bunny” Phelps for English, just as 
she had hoped. One of the Junior girls 


in the house was on the social commit- 
tee for the Opening Reception, and she 
had “got a good man” for Hester— 
Randall Doty, a Junior who was a lead- 
ing debater. There were fewer men 
than girls at Adams. Hester was one 
of the triumphant Freshmen who had 
a man all to herself. She wore her 
sheer white lace-trimmed graduating 
dress and the new long white gloves 
that Alma had sent her. Afterward, 
Randall Doty asked her for several 
dates, flattered by her little soft eager 
responsive laugh and her lovely smile. 
She was being rushed for E.B.B. De- 
light Peterson beckoned her into a cor- 
ner of the library and murmured signifi- 
cantly: ““Hester—if you get an Ionian 
bid don’t take it until you hear from 
me.” She was even being rushed tenta- 
tively for Ionian, although they knew 
that Alma had been an E.B.B. and that 
she went with the girls in the Harris 
House. That showed her eminence— 
that, and having dates with a promi- 
nent Junior. 

She was one of the most popular 
Freshmen immediately. She and the 
other two Freshmen girls, Bess and 
Jinny, scarcely slept the night before 
the class scrap. They bound veils 
around their hair so that they need not 
comb it in the morning, but could dash 
straight over to the campus when the 
scrap began. Hester carried water for 
the fighters—a sign of social supremacy 
—and tore up three handkerchiefs to 
bind wounds. Afterward she eager! 
handed out coffee and wiener sand- 
wiches from the kitchen of the Harris 
House. At the first class meeting she 
was elected secretary by acclamation. 

She was chosen to lead the first class 
prayer meeting, which sinners and all 
attended, youths eyeing the girls to 
whom they would say with facetious 
nonchalance— “You seem to be going 
my way.” She made an appealing, en- 
thusiastic little talk on “Freshman 
Ideals.” Afterward the girls crowded 
around her, exclaiming fervently, 
“Hester, you were wonderful! That 
was the best thing!” 

“Oh, girls, was it?” she asked tear- 
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tear- 


fully. “I was simply scared to death!” 
They fell away respectfully as they 
saw that Jay Oehrle, a Freshman boy 
who was “showing up prominently,” 
was lingering to walk home with 
Hester. 

Jay carried Hester’s testament and 
notes for her. He murmured, 

“That was a great little speech, Miss 
Harris. I certainly wish I could do half 
as well when my time comes.” 

“Oh, you will!” Hester declared. 
“You'll do lots, lots better!” 

He declared that it wasn’t the kind 
of a night to go straight home. It was 
chilly, windy, raw. But they walked up 
and down the cinder paths in the blow- 
ing dusk, talking and pretending that 
they didn’t feel the cold. Hester forced 
her teeth not to chatter and declared, 
“No, really I’m not cold.” 

“T don’t want to make you catch cold 
or anything,” Jay said, “but I certainly 
am enjoying this.” 

They talked about serious “real” 
things—about what college ought to 
mean to people, and what class prayer 
meetings “stood for,” what the Adams 
spirit was, what girl would make the 
best class president for the winter term. 
When Jay finally left her on the worn 
porch of the Harris House, he declared 


earnestly, 


“This certainly is the best talk I’ve 
ever had with a girl, Hester. I hope 
we can have lots more of ’em. I tell 
you, I think the people that have got 
the best interests of the class at heart 
ought to get together. It does a fellow 
good to talk with a girl that’s got some 
ideals.” 

When she went into the house with 
eyes and nose red with cold, Jinny 
and Bess, who had been waiting for her, 
exclaimed disgustedly, “Well, he might 
at least have taken you to the Vienna 
and got you a sandwich to warm you 
up after keeping you out in the cold 
for three hours!” Jinny said she had 
picked Jay Oehrl “for that kind.” 

Jay usually took Hester home after 
elass prayer meetings. She declared to 
Jinny and Bess, 

“You know, girls, I like Jay better 

S. S.—Oct.—2 
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because he just talks about serious 

things to me, and doesn’t take me to 
the Vienna afterward and everything, 
just like a regular date. Jay has the 
most wonderful ideas.” 

Jay Oehrle was a short slight boy 
with a thin dusky face and gray eyes, 
heavy black hair that fell in a thick 
lock over his forehead. He was going 
to be a minister. He led the Freshman 
yells with savage earnestness, screwin 
his face up into a tortured frenzy o 
bitter enthusiasm. There were already 
deep lines in his thin swarthy cheeks. 
He scolded the class bitterly for its lack 
of spirit. 

There were more boys—“men,” she 
learned to call them now. Some of the 
older girls told her that it was better 
not to stick to one in her Freshman 
year, but to “try them out.” Such advice 
was too worldly for Hester. But she 
enjoyed with a bubbling recklessness 
under her earnestness the new delights 
of going with now this one, now that 
one, the exhilaration of her Freshman 
popularity. Of course, the older girls 
said she might lose out on the Glee Club 
concert and some other things this way 
—that was when it was an advantage to 
have “a steady man.” Hester said, “Oh, 
I like all the boys so well, I think the 
Freshman class has the most wonderful 
bunch of boys ever got together!” 

She loved the “serious talks” with 
Jay. And the first class president, Rob 
Alden, a rosy stocky boy with eye- 
glasses, was “the grandest boy.” Bunty 
Peterson was “loads of fun.” She even 
went out once or twice with Big Bill 
Warren, because she was too tender- 
hearted to “turn him down forever” 
and he kept patiently asking her. Big 
Bill came from Winner, a tiny village 
a few miles from Adamsville. Big Bill 
from Winner was a joke in Freshman 
year. A huge awkward bony Fresh- 
man whose two long front locks of hair 
hung down to his heavy eyebrows and 
whose wrists and raw red hands 
dangled far out of the sleeves of his 
shiny coat, with deep-set mournful eyes 

and an enormous grinning mouth. He 
was tremendously solemn when he was 
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with Hester, saying respectfully “Yes, 
ma’am,” but there were already rumors 
among the boys that that big gawk from 
Winner was “a regular clown.” Of 
course he could not be taken seriousty, 
like Jay Oehrle and Rob Allen, who 
seemed like real Adams boys. 

Hester was naturally, instinctively 
among the “good bunch”’—except for 
Jinny. Not necessarily the social belles, 
but the girls who were “active in Fresh- 
man affairs.” Ellen, Bess, Margaret, 
Della, “Crazy Gertie” Bumstead. They 
asked her to the Dorm for meals and 
inelnded her in spreads. 

Sess Lake was in the Harris House 
because her Senior sister, Carrie, stayed 
there. Jimny Woodward had been rec- 
ommended by a graduate from her 
home town. Jinny was tremendously 
popular for the first three weeks, was 
rushed by both societies—then she was 
felt to be “a mistake.” She was pretty, 
she could sing and play, men liked her 
—but she was not the Adams type. She 
scoffed and would not go in for things 
unless she pleased. She was felt to be 
“a little too swift.” She went to one of 
the town dances, with a “town fellow.” 
Dancing was against the Adams tradi- 
tions, although it. was not damning to 
“be called up for dancing.” But town 
dances were beyond the pale. Jinny 
always wanted to “do something .reck- 
less.” She would not listen to the older 
girls. She said rebelliously, “I don’t 
know who appointed Carrie Lake my 
Dutch uncle. I don’t care. Dad made 
me go here and if I’m sent home it’s 
his own fault.” 

But Hester loved Jinny, although she 
“couldn’t approve of all the things she 
did.” She was fascinated by Jinny—her 
round, soft-featured, dark, rebellious 
face, her curling dusky hair and dark 
starry eyes and piquant uneven brows, 
strongly marked, one higher than the 
other. She mourned over Jinny and 
pleaded with her. Jimny had “another 
self.” Why didn’t she show it? Why 
did she do all these wild things that 
counted against her? She tried to “get 
Jinny into things.” Jinny could do any- 
thing if she would. 
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As the year went on, and the older 
girls showed their disapproval more 
markedly, Jinny grew more reckless. 
Hester did things for her that tortured 
her sensitive conscience. She would not 
tell the other girls when Jinny went 
out with Dave Greenaway, a “fast” 
Junior against whom she had been 
warned. She staved awake to let Jinny 
into the house after hours. She opened 
the upstairs window when she heard 
Jinny softly eall, and, with smothered 
giggles, climb up the porch post to the 
balcony. When her own mother was 
responsible for the girls! She, Hester, 
who believed so earnestly the little 
speeches that she made in the Y. W., 
lying and helping another girl to lie! 
Yes, and about the things that Adams 
girls didn’t do! 

After the episode of the town dance, 
both societies dropped Jinny, although 
she did room at the Harris House. 
Hester got her bid to E. B. B. The 
upper class girls called her and Bess 
into Carrie’s room and told them, with 
many ecstatic embraces, before the bids 
were out. They had a spread for them 
—cheese dreams and fudge. They said 
that they were sorry about Jinny but 
she’d killed her own chances. If she 
cut out Dave Greenaway and the town 
fellows, she might have a chance in the 
spring. Hester could not conceive of 
refusing an E. B. B. bid, but it was 
dreadful to go in without Jinny. 

They had a queer friendship, dis- 
approving and pleading on Hester’s 
part, scoffing and then suddenly re- 
morseful and affectionate on Jinny’s. 

“Jinny, if you’d only give yourself a 
chance, you’d love Adams.” 

Jinny said the whole thing was “too 
tame.” She wrote verses about “purple 
adventure,” furious when Hester found 
them in her English notebook and de- 
clared that they were “good enough to 
hand in to the Adams Magazine.” What 
did she mean by adventure? She didn’t 
know, but “something wild, something 
crazy.” 

Hester’s friendship for Jinny was the 
only stain upon the clear shining purity 
of her Freshman record. She did all 
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the things that Freshman girls should 
do. She started out on the committee 
for the first Freshman party, ladling 
out lemonade on the lawn of the house 
of the Dean of Women. She was on 
social committees, prayer meeting com- 
mittees, committees to get up class yells 
and services for the Day of Prayer, the 
first Freshman girl to lead a meeting of 
the Y. W. C. A. She went with her 
Opening Reception man, Randall Doty, 
to the Glee Club concert. She seemed 
all the more a real Adams girl because 
she wore her little simple graduation 
dress. Randall added a touch of impos- 
ing elegance by having sent to Farwell 
City for her roses. Big Bill had asked 
her, too. She had turned him down, of 
course—gently, because Hester couidn’t 
help being kind—but it was all the more 
glorious and exciting to have had two 
invitations. 

Big Bill, in his old blue suit with a 
choker collar, officiated as an usher—a 
consolation prize given to single but re- 
spected youths. He started the evening 
in gloom, but his natural clownishness 
broke forth, his huge grin widened and 
widened, and he took great glee in seat- 
ing a frivolous Freshman couple among 
the faculty and in leading Stub Parker 
to a seat beside his last year’s girl. In 
the intermission he distributed, with 
great applause, tiny bunches of artificial 
forget-me-nots to all the ushers. It was 
seen at once that Big Bill was coming 
to the front. 

Hester was generously glad that on 
one occasion, at least, Jinny shone. She 
looked “glorious”—all the girls admit- 
ted it. She wore a pale green evening 
gown that showed her soft dusky-white 
shoulders and her black hair was piled 
and twisted into a psyche knot. Dave 
Greenaway had sent her two dozen 
American Beauty roses. Her cheeks 
and her lips had a dark glowing color. 
For once that night the girls exclaimed 
over her, approved her. Dave escorted 
her to the chapel in the one Adamsville 
hack. He wore the only dress suit out- 
side of the Glee Club and the faculty 
circle. It was a night of imposing 


triumph for Jinny. 


But she did not get into E. B. B. in 
the spring. She had no solid position 
in the Freshman class. Hester wept and 
pleaded with her to come back to 
Adams the next year. It hurt her des- 
perately when Jinny broke into bitter, 
laughing, biting mockery of all that 
Hester felt that Adams “stood for,” 
getting more and more reckless as 
Hester wept, finally calling the leadin 
spirits of the Freshman class “a andl 
of rubes varnished with religion.” 

“You know very well that Dottie 
Burroughs does as many wicked things 
as I’ve ever done. But she makes little 
sweetie talks in Y. W. and so it’s all 
right. I don’t pretend to, that’s all. I 
don’t sugar over what I do. People 
have such fits about Dave. ‘Wild’— 
well, what if he is? Just the same, 
Dave’s one of the most decent fellows 
I was ever with. I’d trust him any time 
before I would Jay Oehrle.” 

“Jinny! You’ve always been unjust 
to Jay. But I’m not going to listen to 
you when you say anything against 
Adams.” 

Jinny said too much for even Hester. 
Even when Jinny caught her in the hall 
the next day and pushed her into her 
room, throwing beseeching, remorseful, 
soft arms tightly about her, and calling 
herself ridiculous extravagant names, 
Hester—although she smiled tremu- 
lously and let herself be embraced— 
found her tender, trusting, orthodox 
little heart wounded beyond speedy 
healing. She couldn’t respond whole- 
heartedly to Jinny’s coaxing and em- 
braces and funny remorseful antics. 

Not even when Jinny said, 

“Hester, beloved, I don’t doubt it’s 
largely that I’m peeved because I 
haven't made good here and I know it.” 

Jinny cried, when she left. 

“Oh, Hester, you’re so innocent, any- 
one can make you swallow anything 
whole! I feel wicked going away and 
leaving you here.” 

Except for this one thing the Fresh- 
man year ended in radiant glory. 

Jay Oehrle was staying on for a week 
at Adamsville to finish his work at Jack 
the Cleaner’s. He and Hester went to 
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all the trains to see “the last of the 
bunch” off. Then they sat out on the 
deserted steps of Blaine Hall in the 
moonlight until two o'clock, having the 
best and most scrious of all their talks. 
Jay told her his ideals of a minister’s 
career. He confided to her the details 
of a love affair with a girl in his home 
town who was teaching and sending 
him money to help him through college. 
Hester gave him earnest shy advice, 
with a delicious confidential feeling. 
They talked about what they meant to 
do next year. 

Jay said. 

“One thing I’m not going to do, I’m 
not going to kill time like I’ve let my- 
self do sometimes this year, and I’m 
not going to stand for the other fellows 
in the house doing it. I tell you, we’re 
here at Adams to work, and not to just 
work for ourselves but for the col- 
lege—” 

“Oh, I think that’s true?” Hester 
cried eagerly, looking at him with shin- 
ing trustful eyes in the ivy-shadowed 
moonlight. 

Jay cleared his throat and looked out 
frowningly over the slope of dewy cam- 
pus to where the black cinder paths lay 
edged with laburnum and bridal wreath. 
Hester sat beside him with her hands 
tightly clasped, worshiping the beauty. 

She said. 

“I think you’re right. I feel that way, 
too. I feel as if this year I’ve done too 
much, and thought too much—well, just 
for myself. I know I haven’t thought 
enough about Adams.” 

Jay declared. 

“Well, if you haven’t Hester, I cer- 
tainly don’t know anyone who has. 
I think you’ve got more of the real 
Adams spirit than any girl in the Fresh- 
man class.” 

His thin, dark, tense hand closed over 
hers as he spoke. She could not say 
just why the clasp began to make her 
uncomfortable. She twisted her hand 
slightly, and felt his fingers reach 
higher on her wrist. She sprang up a 
little -breathlessly, cried with forced 
gaiety, 

“If we don’t go home Prexie’ll be 


getting the marshal after us!” and ran 
down the cinder path. 

“Silly! What made me act like such 
a silly?” she berated herself afterward. 

Her mother murmured, half awake, 
“Hester, where were you?’—moaned 
and turned back to sleep. Hester lay 
with open, radiant eyes, thrilling again 
over the talk with Jay, the partings, 
tears welling up when she thought of 
Jirny, and all the wonderful Seniors, 
gone . . . smelling again the odor of 
night and dew and bridal wreath on 
the campus . . . one beautiful year 


gone. ... 
CHAPTER IV 


THAT summer seemed endlessly long 
and dull. Hot—every day worse than 
the one before. The nights were 
terrible. Hester and her mother did 
not pretend to do regular cooking. 
After a little lunch, they each took a 
bath, put on their nightgowns, and tried 
to read and sleep in the darkened back 
parlor until the worst heat of the day 
was over. At night, Hester hooked the 
screen door and lay down on one of 
the old cot mattresses before it. The 
Harris House attic was full of cot 
relics. 

The town was nothing without the 
college people. How could she ever 
stand it until fall? She went again to 
the Christian Endeavor. Humphrey 
Dilley walked solemnly home with her. 
She and Humphrey had been in school 
together since the day when they had 
both started into kindergarten in the 
basement of the old Universalist 
church. Humphrey was one of the 
banker Dilleys, an old, loyal, solid 
Adamsville family. Hester knew that 
Humphrey was “a dandy good fellow,” 
but it wasn’t easy to talk to him, as it 
was to Jay and Bunty. They discoursed 
about their classmates and the prospects 
for next year. 

“T had a letter from Rob.” 

“Oh, did you? What did he say?” 

“Well—I don’t know as anything 
specially interesting.” 

She tried to talk over candidates for 
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class officers and for next spring’s 
Pioneer Board election with him; but 
although Humphrey was a good, solid 
member of the class, the kind who is 
elected treasurer, he could not exchange 
thrilling confidences over these things 
as Jay could. Humphrey was not a 
leader. Their talks always ended with: 

“Well, it’ll seem mighty good to see 
them all come back in the fall.” 

He tried with the most conscientious 
determination to keep in step with her 
as they went down the long tree- 
shadowed walk, frequently stopping to 
start over again. He was a big heavy- 
shouldered youth with a large, good, dull 
face and a massive wave of dark hair. 
A little too slow to make a football 
player. At the door he lingered and 
lingered, until he could finally utter the 
parting word—“Well, I expect it must 
be getting late.” 

“But then,” Hester thought as she 
went in yawning, “Humphrey is such a 
good fellow, and I know I ought to be 
ashamed.” 

Fall came at last. That hottest week 
of all in September, when she helped 
her mother to clean the house, wash all 
the bedding, put up the cots and get the 
girls’ rooms ready. 

Jay came three days early to get his 
old job with Jack the Cleaner. Hester 
spent those three evenings with him, 
wandering about the campus while he 
outlined to her his plans for the class 
during the year, and she broke in with, 

“Oh, won’t it be glorious to see every- 
body! Jay, I don’t see how I’ve lived 
through this summer.” 

They both felt the glory of being 
important members of their class. 

Hester was already in all the ac- 
tivities that she could manage. She 
was on the committee for the Opening 
Reception. She promised to give Jay 
his choice of the Freshman girls. She 
wore a badge saying “Old Girl,” and 
ran down to all the trains to meet new 
people and old. She did want to make 
the Freshman girls feel at home, feel 
that they had a place in Adams. She 
took Freshman girls to their rooming 
houses. They looked at her with ador- 


ing eyes. They said, “If all Adams 
girls are like Hester Harris!” 

She was so kind, so enthusiastic 
about everything, so full of the Adams 
spirit, telling them to think of her as 
a big sister and to ask her anything. 
She meant every word of this, meant it 
ardently. But she was wondering which 
ones would do for E. B. B., which was 
only second to Adams itself in her faith 
and love. 

They were all pouring in now, more 
on every train. There was such a feel- 
ing now of old and tested intimacy with 
her classmates. Della, Ellen, Bess— 
Gertie more crazy than ever. Bob 
Alden cried, 

“Hester, I’ve been watching for that 
smile all the way from Des Moines! 
How you was? I sure am tea-kettled 
stiff to see you.” 

They were all hilarious because the 
train had gone sailing past Big Bill 
on the platform at Winner, where only 
one local and one freight stopped. The 
told how he had tried to signal it franti- 
cally with a bandana. The boys said, 
grinning, 

“Let’s get up a reception gang, badges 
and horns and stuff, to meet old Bill 
when he comes into town in the 
caboose.” 

The station platform was stacked 
high with trunks, and everyone was 
trying to get a promise for quick 
delivery from Harvey Higgins. Em- 
bracings, shrieks—Hester had seen all 
this since she was a little girl, and now 
she was “in it.” 

All back but Jinny. She had thought 
that she would miss Jinny, and the 
Seniors, so terribly. But these first 
weeks were too full. Jinny had gone 
West suddenly and was teaching a 
country school, to which she had to ride 
six miles on horseback. 

“Just to be doing something wild,” 
she had written Hester. What a shame 
that Jinny hadn’t come back and given 
herself a chance to make good. 

Activities were so much more serious 
this year. It was the Adams ideal to 
go in for as many as possible, to sink 
the individual in the public good and 
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so advance the school spirit. Hester 
plunged into them all. She scampered 
about the campus trying to get items 
for her “try-out” for the “Blue and 
White” staff. She tried for the Dra- 
matic Club, very ambitiously with “The 
quality of mercy is not strained.” 

Her voice was light, of course. She 
said, “Oh, I don’t expect to make it, 
but I think as many ought to try out 
as can for the sake of the club.” 

She was hurt because Wade Brunner, 
a Senior, said that she read Portia’s 
speech as if she were giving a talk to 
the Y. W. But then, Wade Brunner 
was a “crab.” No one liked him be- 
cause he was “so sarcastic.” He thought 
that no one knew anything about dra- 
matics but himself. Hester knew that 
she could not make the Girls’ Glee Club 
(at this time an inferior organization, 
overshadowed by the Glee Club, as the 
men’s organization was called). . But 
she could sing well enough for the 
Oratorio Society, where all that was 
needed was to carry a tune, and she 
joined that. Even the German Club, 
made up largely of maidens who “had 
no other activities.” She and Ellen had 
decided that some of the “girls who 
did things” ought to go into these or- 
ganizations and raise the general tone. 
She was on every committee in the 
Sophomore class. It was “service,” 
“doing something for Adams.” 

She worried a long time about join- 
ing the Volunteer Band. The German 
Club was merely obscure. But the 
Volunteer Band was “roasted in the 
Annual.” She still kept her worship of 
Helen and John Fellows, still talked of 
going to China when school was over. 
She believed in carrying the Adams 
spirit to downtrodden lands. Then 
wasn’t it her duty to join the Volunteer 
Band? She had long talks with Jay 
about it. He opposed it fiercely, with 
strong arguments. 

“That’s all very well, Hester. I honor 
you for feeling that way. I may decide 
to go to Asia or somewhere like that 
myself, although I think there’s a big 
field right in this country. I tell you 
it would be about the grandest work a 


man could do to carry the spirit of 
Adams over the world. But I’m op- 
posed to seeing you join the Volunteer 
Band. Its purpose is good—I honor 
that—but it hasn’t much of a standing, 
as an organization, in Adams. It hasn’t 
the right kind of people.” 

“Oh, but Jay,” Hester cried anx- 
iously, “don’t you think then some of 
us that believe in what it’s doing ought 
to join it?” 

“No, because we’re putting our ser- 
vice into other organizations. You're 
doing a whole lot right now for the 
school through the Y. W. and all, and 
you can do more there.” 

Rob said, 

“Gosh! I think the heat must have 
turned your brain this summer, girl. 
That bunch of pills. Leonard Stoner 
and Susie Dykes and Jesse Babcock. 
Wouldn’t you look sweet among ’em? 
Well, maybe you could make a hit with 
Jesse. Is that your object?” 

She felt guilty, but she was glad to 
have two fine earnest fellows like Jay 
and Rob, who had the best interests 
of the school at heart, advise her against 
joining the Band. There were Leonard 
Stoner and Susie Dykes, one of the 
school jokes as a couple—Leonard a 
little light wisp of a dried-up youth, 
Susie a big homely girl with flat feet 
and stiff black hair and prominent teeth. 
Jesse Babcock was the biggest “pill” 
in school, the one who was roasted in 
the Pioneer. Then there was that poor 
girl with the harelip—Hester always 
took special pains to “be nice to” her— 
and the little cripple, and other harm- 
less but insignificant ones. She didn’t 
belong with them, that was true. And 
of course she hadn’t absolutely made 
up her mind to go to Asia—perhaps she 
oughtn’t to bind herself. 

After that eventless summer she 
wanted to go to everything. She ac- 
companied the Harris House Freshman 
girls to the Dorm reception, which was 
chiefly useful for youths who wished 
to have a good view of the new girls. 

Dorm receptions were always sup- 
posed to be dull. Hester went about 
“making people have a good time.” She 
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was really shy about approaching 
strangers, but for an old girl to sit and 
talk to a few people whom she already 
knew would be too selfish. Mrs. Potter, 
the matron, “counted upon her to keep 
things going.” Her shyness kept her 
from being officious, and colored her 
soft cheeks delicately. One gloomy 
Freshman youth sat in a corner, and his 
dark eyes followed her half sulkily. He 
listened to her little high, sweet, eager 
voice that was just the least bit breath- 
less. 

Hester said to the other girls: 

“That poor fellow’s been sitting there 
all evening and I don’t believe anyone’s 
said a word to him.” 

“Why don’t you, then?” 

“Well, I do think that someone ought 


She promised to help oa ee to 
some es going. ney were 
Sw play Wink Em. “Now I want 
every boy in this room to get behind a 
chair, and every girl to sit in a chair. 
Only Dick Johns. He can’t have any 
girl in his chair.” ; 

“Why do you pick on me?” Dick 
wailed. 

The girls seated themselves in the 
chairs with the aid of Mrs. Potter. A 
dozen boys wanted Hester. She called 
on her courage and spirit and slipped 
softly into the chair behind which the 
lonesome youth was por stand- 
ing. She felt a kind of reluctant thrill 
from the dark strong hands that 
hovered over her shoulders, closing 
down with a fearful grip when bashful 
Freshman boys winked gratefully in 
response to her shining, helpful eyes. 

Then later she found herself near 
him at the frappé table. He silently 
brought her a carefully held cup of the 
reddish frappé. She talked brightly 
to him, trying to penetrate his gloom. 
They sat down in one of the long red- 
cushioned window seats in the big 
reception hall. She clasped her hands 
lightly and smiled helpfully at him, 
ready to respond. 

“Do you like your classes? Whom 
did you get in Freshman English? Oh, 
it’s too bad you didn’t get Bunny, he’s 


so perfectly dear, I had him last year. 
But then, Professor Thurber’s very 
good too. It’s hard to start, isn’t it? 
But then, I think Adams does more 
for its new students than any other 
school.” 

His silence intrigued her. She felt 
that she must enthuse, and rouse him 
from it. The beauties of the campus, 
the faculty, Prexie, the new crowd of 
- in the Dorm, the fine spirit of the 

reshman class. She was_ horrified 
when he said gloomily: 

“Yes, it’s all right if you just fall in 
with whatever anybody else does. It’s 
all right if you get their ‘attitude’ but 
they don’t want any fellow to have an 
attitude of his own.” 

“Oh, no! Oh, you don’t understand 
Adams at all. They want people to 
think for themselves. That’s what they 
teach people to do.” 

“Yes, sure, if it’s just what they think 
they ought to think.” 

She exclaimed: “Oh, but you mustn’t 
start right in criticizing! How can you 
expect to like things, or to have people 
like you, if you do that? That isn’t 
the Adams spirit—it’s to help and not 
hinder.” 

“Yes, but I want to have a pretty 
~_ good idea of what I’m helping 

rst.” 

“I don’t see how you could have 
listened to Prexie’s chapel talk and not 
know what you’re helping!” 

“Oh sure, Adams ideals that they all 
talk about—but a fellow’s got-to think 
— and decide these things for him- 
se 

Hester explained and defended 
Adams with loving enthusiasm. She 
was flattered in some obscure way by 
his stlent gloomy regard which she could 
not quite fathom. And besides, she 
must not let a Freshman get the wrong 
idea of the school. He was a dark 
boy, with thick swart black hair and a 
wide mouth that seemed at the same 
time sensitive, hurt and bitterly satirical. 
He wore a cheap, black, ready-made suit 
and careless scuffed shoes. He told her 
that he had been working on a farm all 
summer. She could see that his dark 
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sunburned hands were scarred. But he 
had none of the wuncouthness that 
offended her in Big Bill. She did not 
learn his name. When she left the 
Dorm, she found him silently beside 
her in the dusk. The other girls went 
hurrying on ahead of them, and she 
heard giggles and whispers. 

The girls were all waiting for her, in 
their kimonos, massed on the stairs. 

They chorused: “Hester! Are you 
trying to do missionary work? Where 
did you pick him up?” 

Hester said, a little nettled, yee oe 
isn’t he all right? J don’t know who 
he is—from Adam.” 

“That’s that Joe Forrest. That’s 
that nut that wouldn’t join the Y. M. 
and invited Summer Grant to leave his 
room. Is that what you pick up when 
we aren’t there to take care of you! I 
never thought it of Hester.” 

“Girls, she was sitting on the window 
seat talking away to him—I thought 
she must be trying to convert him.” 

“Look out — you're getting her 
fussed.” 

“Well, I don’t care,” Hester said, “he 
wasn’t a bit bad to talk to.” 

It made her feel foolish, though, that 
she had been so interested in him, and 
wondered so who he was. That Joe 
Forrest. She had heard the boys talk- 
ing about him, saying that a little ses- 
sion with the Damme Club some dark 
night wouldn’t hurt that guy. He might 
change his tune if they kept him up a 
tree for a while in his night shirt. He 
needn’t think he could come here and 
criticize. Who was he anyway? His 
father was a preacher in a little burg 
named Pitt. Fred Loomis knew him. 
Said he’d always been like that—always 
been “ornery.” 

Hester felt strangely conscious when 
she heard the boys talking about him. 
Rob said he had only made that fuss 
about not joining the Y. M. to get some 
notoriety. All the fellows joined the 
Y. M.—it didn’t necessarily mean they 
had to attend every meeting, or believe 
every word that was said, either. Lots 
of good fellows didn’t take part. “But 
this guy had to show off.” 


Hester said nervously, “Oh, I’m not 
defending him. But I do think you boys 
ought to give him more of a chance be- 
fore you do anything to him. If you'd 
go and talk to him—I don’t think he 
really means all those things.” 

“Well, he’s starting in with the wrong 
notions of what he’s going to do, I'll 
tell you, and it wouldn’t hurt him any 
to get a little of it licked out of him.” 

For a time the advent of Joe Forrest 
made quite a commotion. He was the 
only youth who had ever refused point- 
blank to affiliate with the Y. M. C. A. 
when he entered Adams—almost an 
automatic act. Even if a fellow “didn’t 
take much active part” it “gave him a 
good standing.” If Joe Forrest re- 
mained until his Junior year, he would 
be the sole youth who did not have the 
letters Y. M. C. A. printed after his 
name in the Pioneer, saving letters for 
those who could claim no other activity. 
Of course it wasn’t that alone. He 
didn’t have the right spirit. He was a 
knocker. Adams had no use for a fel- 
low like that. For a time, whenever 
members of the Damme Club—the col- 
lege punitive society—were seen in con- 
clave, people said, “I bet they'll do 
something to that Joe Forrest tonight.” 

But Joe Forrest, after his spectacular 
entrance, slipped back into obscurity. 
People let him alone and he let them 
alone. He seemed to have retired into 
a state of gloomy silence and inacces- 
sibility. The boys in his rooming house 
—an unimportant little house on the 
wrong side of the campus—declared 
that he was “a mighty good guy” and 
that “they liked old Joe.” He was a 
good student, a “shark,” and only oc- 
casionally asked disconcerting questions 
that made people remember that the 
Damme Club had never dealt with him. 
“Oh, he makes me tired,” was what was 
said of him now. But he no longer 
seemed important enough to concern 
the Damme Club. He was simply a 
dark, shabby, taciturn boy, something of 
a grind, who didn’t go out for athletics. 

Hester sometimes saw him around 
the library or crossing the campus. He 
gave her a feeling of uneasiness, almost 
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of guilt. She had never followed up 
that “earnest” talk she had had with 
him. She was ashamed. She-would not 
admit, even to herself, the thrill that 
she felt when those dark hands had 
suddenly clamped down upon _ her 
shoulder and forced her back into her 
chair. How dreadful... . 

Hester and Jay Oehrle took fewer 
walks and talks together this year. Jay 
was still prominent, but he had lost a 
little of his Freshman eminence. Peo- 
ple “got tired of his trying to run 
everything.” Hester was with Bunty 
Peterson oftener. 

Big Bill had come into sudden and 
immense popularity among the other 
boys. The boys at his rooming house 
had “got him tamed down a little.” His 
coat sleeves now reached his hands and 
his front locks were disciplined. Of 
course he was “always up to some- 
thing” and couldn’t be taken seriously. 
Hester—remembering John Fellows, 
slight, fair-haired, fine-featured—could 
not help feeling an uncouthness and 
disconcerting levity in Big Bill. She 
laughed at his practical jokes—as when 
he attended the Sophomore fancy dress 
party in the gym as the Bride of the 
Mistletoe—but still he was not quite 
what she thought of as the Adams type. 
There was still a good deal of “taming 
down” to be done. Oh, she liked Bill, 
no one could help liking him. But she 
was glad to accept Bunty’s invitation 
for the Glee Club concert early in the 
year and fend off Bill’s bid. 

During the second semester she 
found that Joe Forrest was in her 
Poly. Sci. class. It was a_ sleepy 
class, conducted by an aged, learned 
and kindly man, and elected as a “snap” 
by a large medley of assorted students. 
No one was expected to do anything in 
it. But Joe Forrest, although he sat 
silent and bored most of the time, 
slumped far down in a chair and dig- 
ging with his pencil at the initials and 
ancy designs carved in the desk arm, 
would sometimes come out startlingly 
with those sharp, disconcerting ques- 
tions. 


Hester made good grades in Poly. 
Sci. and kept up her notebook. She 
was always a conscientious student. 
It was a joke among the boys to flunk 
Poly. Sci—almost an honor—but it 
would not have done for a girl. Of 
course she didn’t take it seriously, like 
Major History and Applied Christian- 
ity. She was horrified at some of the 
statements that Joe Forrest made. 
He “liked to argue,” as the boys 
said. But at the same time she was 
always conscious of him sitting in the 
back of the room among two rows of 
boys who handed about sacks of “red 
hots” and looked on each others’ note- 
books. His face was dark against the 
light from the long windows. 

She always had that uneasy feeling 
of guilt that had troubled her since the 
Dorm reception. She would try to 
speak to him. She did one day, a little 
breathlessly, as they were leaving class. 

“Did you hear what Professor Duke 
assigned for Tuesday ?” 

He stared at her, and told her. She 
felt herself blush hotly, until she saw 
with what care he was opening his 
notebook and finding the assignment. 
A few days later he was near her when 
they left class. He lingered with an 
air of indifferent carelessness and 
walked down the long hall with her. 
Then he began walking back to the 
library with her. 

The girls said lightly, “You must 
have made a hit with our friend the 
crab.” 

At the Glee Club concert, she looked 
brightly about, telling Bunty, “I want- 
ed to see where Ellen and Tad were 
sitting.” . . . Joe Forrest wasn’t there, 
even as an usher. 

He always sat across from her in the 
library now. When she left the build- 
ing, he got up after a moment, still 
with that indifferent air, and followed 
her, coming up with her suddenly just 
as she paused on the stone steps out- 
side. They discovered that they were 
in different divisions of the same Latin 
class. Hester was pleased to have Joe 
ask her questions about constructions, 
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which she always worked out faith- 
fully. Joe was “a shark,” but only in 
things that “he could see some sense in 
taking.” He could see no sense in tak- 
ing Latin. Since he was required to 
take it, at least he wouldn’t study the 
stuff, wouldn’t pretend that he did. He 
and Hester began “getting their Latin 
together,” she with the constructions all 
conscientiously learned, he with no 
preparation but frequently able to 
throw light upon something that had 
puzzled her. There was a grassy place 
beyond the library where Hester liked 
to sit to study in the spring. Now Joe 
always sat there with her. She argued 
with him the value of ancient lan- 
guages. There was a kind of fearful 
pleasure in hearing the statements that 
he made. 

She knew that people were saying, 
“Honestly, is Hester Harris going with 
that Joe Forrest?” 

Joe was no longer conspicuously 
obstreperous. He had the respect of 
several of his professors, the liking of 
a few boys who knew him intimately. 
But his reputation was eettled as that 
of “a grouch,” “a crab.” He seemed 
to be absolutely the wrong person for 
Hester Harris. 

Hester’s arguments with him all set- 
tled now about the definition of the 
Adams spirit and of “Adams ideals.” 

“The Adams spirit is the spirit of 
‘pure democracy.’ You know very well 
that you girls wouldn’t take that poor 
kid with the harelip into E. B. B. You 
know that if any fellow got her name 
for a party he’d slide out of taking 
her.” 

He said, “It’s all this simply falling 
in with things and talking about ’em as 
settled facts, when you don’t know 
what they are or whether you believe 
’em or not, that I’m talking about... . 
You girls at the Y. W., you just repeat 
the same stuff over and over and never 
stop to find out whether you under- 
stand a word of it. Winnie Parker, 


down on the poster to lead your Y. W. 
on the subject of ‘Honesty in Little 
Things,’ and then goes and sits by poor 
old Susie Dykes every day in German 
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so that she can copy her written work.” 

Hester made an almost tearful de- 
fense. She knew what the others 
would say. “Why do you take the 
trouble to argue with a grouch like 
that? What do you care what he 
says?” 

But she was most ardently anxious 
to convert Joe. She cried, “Well, I know 
some of the girls do things like that— 
we all do things we shouldn’t—but then, 
most of them are sincere. Winnie’s 
just one instance.” 

“Sure. But it’s this taking things for 
granted that gets me.” 

She tried to defend her own sincerity. 

He looked at her. “Gosh! I know 
you believe the whole business, Hester. 
You believe everything, don’t you? 
Poor kid.” 

“Why, Joe! I do believe it—of course 
I do. I just wish I could make you see 
what I mean by these things.” 

She knew that the right was on her 
side—that he was just using little un- 
important instances to put her off—but 
she hated this constant pinning her 
down to exact definitions. “Well, what 
do you mean by ‘democracy’—if it isn’t 
that? Just what do you mean? What 
are ‘Adams ideals’? ‘Service’—serve 
what? And how and why, and where’s 
it going to get you?” Hester cried in 
despair, “You have to feel these things, 
Joe. You can’t define them in so many 
words.” 

“Well, how you going to make me 
feel them ?” 

Once he burst out: “Gosh! People 
can act the way they please for all I 
care. It’s this damn sugaring things 
over that gets me, all around here. It 
was just the same in my dad’s church. 
Have to hit every nail just a little on 
the slant.” 

But she liked Joe so well, “in spite 
of the way he talked.” She wanted to 
“change his viewpoint about these 
things,” to “make him see things in a 
better light.” A kind of intimacy had 
unconsciously grown between them. 
Joe told her things that made her feel 
that she could understand him better. 
He was the alien among four step- 
brothers and sisters, He “wasn’t happy 
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at home.” His father wanted him to 
do one thing and he wanted to do an- 
other. He hated Pitt, but he loved the 
woods and the river. 

She was more than flattered—touched 
and stirred—by these confidences. They 
sat out in their own little grassy spot 
near the cool stone foundation of the 
“lib,” Joe looking down at the ground 
and poking at it with a little stick as 
he talked. He said that she was “the 
only one he’d tell about these things.” 
She felt his sensitiveness and loneliness 
under his armor of hurt callow cyni- 
cism and “orneriness.” And yet there 
was something mature about Joe, some- 
thing that the minds of the other boys 
didn’t have. His cynicism, his occasional 
rudeness, his angry bluntness, wounded 
her. He told her, when she was elected 
to the Pioneer Board, “You know you 
don’t even pretend to write. Susie 
Dykes can write a darn sight better 
than you can, Hester, and you know 
it. You got on on the platform of gen- 
eral compliance.” Yet there was some- 


thing almost childlike, oddly grateful 
and shy, in the way that he turned to 
her softness and gentleness and re- 
sponsiveness. That little eager, trustful 


way of hers. It seemed to soften the 
harsh, bleak outlines of things, and he 
wanted it even while he mocked at it. 
There was all the special pleasure, too, 
of being the chosen one of someone 
who cared for few people. 

“Hester Harris and Joe Forrest! 
What’s Hester thinking of! What on 
earth does she see in him!” 

But with the spring, it was seen to 
be “a case.” They were constantly to- 
gether. The girls in the Harris House 
declared that it was no use trying to 
talk Hester out of it, they believed Joe 
had a kind of power over her. She did 
the things that he loved to do—went 
with him on long tramps into the woods 
near Adamsville, instead of driving out 
in picnic parties of four. She read the 
books that he picked out for her in the 
library, although some of them seemed 
“terrible.” He would not stay in the 
parlor of the Harris House, declaring 
that he could not stand Dolly Rowen 


and Fred Davis, who had “a terrible 
case” and and sat in the corner in 
melting-eyed silence. He and Hester 
walked until they were tired, and then 
stayed out under the birch tree talking, 

He was going to come back next year 
because of Hester. 


CHAPTER V 


Joz went out through Iowa and 
South Dakota during the summer sell- 
ing paring knives. He made enough to 
start him at Adams the next year. He 
wrote Hester letters with little odd, 
appealing strains of boyishness crop- 
ping out. She agonized over whether 
she “ought to keep on going with him 
next year.” When he came back, his 
dark, thin, strong face with the black 
hair fascinated her as it had done be- 
fore. Joe got a job working in the 
Vienna Café, one long room with a 
counter and stools and a row of “drug 
store tables,” the ceiling festooned with 
ancient red and green tissue paper. 

Their career as “a couple” was 
stormy and fitful this year. Hester 
was always breaking it off, to the 
satisfaction of the girls. Then after a 
period of lonely agonized weeping, it 
would be on again. 

Hester had looked forward to the 
Pioneer Board as the pinnacle of her 
college course. She could never forget 
the glorious times that Alma’s Board 
had had, that had seemed so wonderful 
to a small sister. That was when 
Alma had got to know Herschel, whom 
she had later married. That little 
sacred room on the third floor of Reci- 
tation Hall where the Annual Board 
met had been her goal. ’03 had a won- 
derful Board. Gertie, Ellen, Bess, 
Bunty. Rob Alden was editor-in-chief. 
Bunty Peterson was business manager. 
Big Bill was on the Board. He was 
editor of the joke department. If it 
had not been for Joe, Hester might 
have “gone with” Bunty. He was a 
slim alert boy with “lots of the right 
spirit,” a leader of mass meetings. 
More personally attractive than Jay, 
not such a clown as Bill. Everyone 
said that he and Hester would “make a 
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grand couple.” Why did she have to 
stick around with Joe? 

The boys talked to her, when she and 
Joe were temporarily “off.” They told 
her that they had nothing against Joe 
Forrest, that he had brains, but he was 
a knocker, a crab, not her kind. A fel- 
low like that did nothing to help the 
school. It “made them tired” that she 
had always turned down Big Bill, and 
then would go with a fellow like Joe 
who wasn’t anything in school. 

She knew that everything was dif- 
ferent this year because of Joe. She 
had got him to “go in for debate,” but 
she sometimes felt that he had had 
more influence with her than she with 
him. She could not go in for things as 
fervently and innocently as she had 
always done. Echoes of Joe’s sarcasms 
stayed with her. She did not enjoy the 
Pioneer Board as she had expected to 
do. Joe was jealous of Bunty, even 
while he scorned him, declaring that 
Bunty was the worst bluffer in school, 
that he’d talk just the same about any 
“set of ideals” that happened to be on 
tap where he happened to be, that he 
was out for Bunty Peterson and nothing 
else. “Bluff” was Joe’s great word 
that year. He was seeing bluff every- 
where. He worried Hester by declar- 
ing that debates were mostly bluffing, 
too. 

“You want to be smart, not wise, to 
win a debate,” he said. “Sure it’s bluff 
—isn’t your whole object to pretend 
there’s no truth on the other side, when 
you know there is?” 

Junior year, with all its importance 
and prestige, was not at all what she 
had thought it would be. Their tem- 
pestuous career was followed with dis- 
approval, but intense interest by the 
girls in the Harris House. The few 
of these whom Joe liked stood up for 
him violently, the others detested the 
sight of him. But they all agreed that 


he and Hester were “a queer couple.” 
Hester and Joe had desperate disputes. 
When they were at enmity, Hester 
could not study, could not work, burst 
into strange fits of weeping. He was 
always wounding her most cherished 
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beliefs—bitterly and consciously, she 
thought in agony—and then being 
sorry when it was too late. 

“Joe, it seems to me that you delib- 
erately try to hurt one of the deepest 
beliefs in my life.” 

“Belief—but why do you believe it?” 

“Why, because—why, because I do.” 

“That’s just what I’m saying. You’ve 
never thought about it at all. You just 
take all they cram down your throat. 
Gosh, Hester, you'd believe anybody. 
What I’m objecting to is acting as if 
Prexie was the Pope, sitting on the 
chapel platform sending out bulls. 
Prexie’s a darn good chapel speaker, 
and he’s a darn good money-getter, too. 
Has to be. His right hand and his left 
aren’t always on speaking terms. Well, 
that’s all right, it’s his job—but don’t 
try to make him infallible.” 

“Joe Forrest! You don’t understand 
Prexie. No wonder you’ve got the 
reputation of being a knocker.” 

“Sure! That’s just what I’m talking 
about. Slide over everything and never 
take a straight look at anything—might 
see something. That’s my point exactly. 
Fellow doesn’t swallow everything in 
one big lump, and then he’s a knocker.” 

“Well, you are a knocker. I try to 
say you aren’t when people call you 
that—” 

“Well, why should you say I’m not 
if you think I am?” 

“Toe! Oh, this is hopeless. Why do 
we ever try to agree?” 

He answered gloomily, “Why do 
we?” But after that he would show 
his contrition for hurting her. He 
would say, “You believe things so darn 
hard, Hester. I’m afraid you’re going 
to get an awful jolt some day. It 
scares me.” 

The Adams way was to trust fer- 
vently, without reserves. Joe had to 
question into everything. He “couldn’t 
let anything alone.” Criticism was 
“crabbing,” and he was always criticiz- 
ing. He said that he wasn’t going to 
be fed with pre-digested ideals, like 
Mellins Food, whether they were good 
for him or not. That it wasn’t the 
business of a college to “teach ideals,” 
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anyway—just to lay the facts before 
you and let you make your own deduc- 
tions. That you weren't here to “do 
things for the school”—that stood to 
reason—but to make use of the school. 

He criticized the Adams heroes and 
great men. Jay Ochrle was his pet 
aversion—and Joe took pleasure in his 
aversions. Jay—slender, dark, intense 
—trubbed Joe all the wrong way. Jay’s 
ferocious earnestness about class poli- 
tics and “spirit,” his political maneuver- 
ing, his speeches, his officiousness—Joe 
hadn't a good word for him. 

“Look at his mouth,” he said once to 
Hester, “if you want to find out what 
the Reverend Jay is like.” 

The worst of it was that she couldn’t 
help noticing Jay’s mouth. She knew 
that it had that vague something that 
had always repelled her. A kind of 
tortured sensuality—poor Jay, it told all 
too much about him. Although Hester 
didn’t recognize it as that, only as 
“something she didn’t like.” It made 


her remember that night on the steps 


of Blaine Hall. Hester tried to defend 
Jay against Joe—but after that she 
shrank from having Jay near her. Joe’s 
comments were always affecting her 
that way, and she thought that it was 
wrong, that she wasn’t “seeing the best 
in people” as she should, 

But Joe was not one of those who 
rejoiced when Jay Ochrle failed by 
three votes to make the Pioneer Board, 
a thing for which he had been maneu- 
vering since his Freshman year. He 
said that it was mean to beat a fellow 
out of something he’d set his heart on. 
Sure, he was “a politician.” Only not 
so slick as some of the others. 

Joe and Hester had some wonderful- 
ly happy hours in the fall, when Joe 
rented one of the old livery teams and 
they went out to Sandy Creek for an 
all-day picnic. They sat in the long 
coarse on the shaggy bank of 
the creek, in an open place ringed 
about with oak trees. Joe brought out 
of his pocket a small, thumbed copy of 
“The Rubaiyat,” which was then his 
Bible. Hester would not admit that 
she liked the sentiment—she didn’t 


think it was “a sorry scheme of things” 
and she didn’t want to smash it—but 
the rhythm was lovely. “A book of 
verses underneath a bough”—that she 
liked. Joe told her about the times 
when he had camped out in the woods 
“when he was a kid.” They had a 
bonfire and roasted wieners and marsh- 
mallows, and then Joe blew up the 
sacks. 

Joe was “a kid still” in some ways, 
in spite of his maturity in others. When 
Hester quarreled with him, he had to 
do something to prove how bad he was. 
It was one of those silly, childish things 
that caused the final trouble. Joe had 
scoffed at the idea of activities being 
“service.” He told Hester that she 
went into activities because it was the 
thing to do, and she couldn’t bear not 
to be approved and popular. And that 
was all right, if she felt that way— 
only why call it “service”? Poor Hes- 
ter denied, and then agonized over 
whether there wasn’t truth in it. They 
went on to quarrel. She charged Joe 
with callousness and showy defiance. 
The next day, to prove her’ case, he 
appeared upon the campus smoking a 
big cigar. 

Men were permitted to smoke in their 
rooms—aiuniess their landladies banished 
them to the cellar—but not on the 
streets or campus. Joe was summoned 
to the President’s office. It was not 
just the offense—his “attitude was 
wrong.” There was no rule about 
chapel attendance—merely a tradition 
—but Joe was never there. He had 
openly scorned the Y. M.C. A. It was 
the “attitude” which all these things 
revealed. “Prexie Jim” was a warm- 
hearted, impulsive, autocratic man 
whose attitude was wholly personal. 
Joe knew that he could have “worked 
Prexie’s sympathies,” he saw clearly 
and coolly the exact way to do it—but 
some perversity, perhaps a little dis- 
dain, held him back. He felt uncom- 
fortably that he liked Prexie, liked ever 
his hastiness, if he hated to admit it. 
He had “knocked” Prexie because Hes- 
ter thought she must worship him as 


a god. 


Joe went back across the campus to 
his little room and began packing im- 
mediately. When the other boys came 
ir he told them coolly that he was 
“canned.” Oh, of course Prexie called 
it “suspension,” but he was not coming 
back, so why not simply say “canned”? 

But he was not cool. His hands— 
red from the dishwater at the Vienna 
Café—shook a little. His old feeling 
of being a “lone wolf” had forced him 
into defiance. He had said that he hated 
Adams—but it was not easy to leave it. 
He had a queer underlying, unspoken 
love for the campus, the cinder paths, 
the big, dark clump of evergreens 
on the south, the little palegreen birches 
on the north, the tree-lined road to 
Sandy Creek, the big birch in front 
of the Harris House, even the noisy, 
smelly Vienna Café, where the boys 
shouted—“Hey, Joe! Hurry up with 
those sandwiches!” He could not 
believe that he was going. He would 
not believe anything until he had talked 
with Hester. He had a feeling that she 
would force him out of his perversity, 
that that would give him an excuse for 
going back to Prexie. He wanted to 
tell her that he had been a crazy fool. 

The first that Hester heard of it was 
in the library—“Joe Forrest is canned 
for smoking on the campus!” She was 
in an agony of humiliation. If Joe 
could deliberately get into trouble for 
such a silly thing as that, he could not 
care for her. Everyone was eying 
her, wondering how she was taking it, 
whether she sympathized with Joe. 
People were “called up”—for dancing, 
for Sunday dates. Even Rob. There 
was no disgrace, even a little swagger- 
ing glory, in that. She, too, felt that it 
was Joe’s “general attitude.” He didn’t 
care for Adams or for its ideals, he 
was bitter and a pessimist and a crab, 
as the boys had told her. He had hurt 
her too terribly. 

When she came hurrying off the 
campus from her 3:15 class, she saw 
Joe, with pretended carelessness, hang- 
ing about near the big oak. She 
knew that he was waiting to speak 
te her. She was instantly aware, as 
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tossed black hair. But she was still too 


terribly hurt to look at him. She went | 
straight on past, talking vivaciously ' 


with the other girls, pretending that she 
hadn’t seen him, although her cheeks 
were flushed. She knew when he turned 
sharply away and went off across the 
campus. 

He left town that night without a 
word to her. He preferred to consider 
his suspension “canning,” and did not 
come back. 

The other girls, and the boys on the 
Pioneer Board, were kind to Hester. 
She was grateful for their trying to 
show her that they were glad to have 
her back as one of them. They specu- 
lated as to whether Hester and Joe had 
been engaged—whether she heard from 
him. But to her they never mentioned 
Joe. She did not speak of him. 

She flung herself again into “activi- 
ties” that spring, with a kind of revul- 
sion against Joe and all that he had 
said. She had a feeling of having re- 
turned to the fold. She went passion- 
ately back to her old beliefs. She en- 
tered into things feverishly, trying not 
to give herself time to remember last 
spring. There was the day when the 
Pioneers came out. She helped Bunty 
and Big Bill “get up the stunt.” They 
got an old covered wagon, and the boys 
scoured the country for oxen, renting 
them finally from an old farmer near 
Sandy Creek ; and they made a gratify- 
ing commotion driving upon the cam- 
pus, the girls dressed in calico and old 
sunbonnets, the boys in broad-brimmed 
hats. They handed out the Pioneers 
from the back of the wagon. Big Bill 
wore a false beard and overalls, with 
an enormous plug of tobacco sticking 
out of his pocket, and he led the oxen. 
“The cleverest Pioneer stunt ever 
pulled off.” Afterward, the Board, 
still in wide-brimmed hats and sun- 
bonnets, went to the Vienna Café for 
refreshment. Hester talked and laughed 
animatedly to smother that feeling that 
Joe must come in a moment from the 
swinging kitchen door. She let Big Bill 
take her home—he was now the only 


always, of his dark eyes and carelessly 
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unattached male member of the Pioneer 
Board—and they sat on the steps of the 
Harris House all evening, refusing to 
move to let anyone pass them. 

There was such a comfort in going 
back into orthodoxy, in being “one of 
the bunch” again. 

Commencement was so beautiful— 
the lilacs, the bridal wreath, the girls in 
white, the June evenings. Hester re- 
turned to it all in passionate devotion. 
How could anyone criticize Adams? 
She felt the Adams spirit all about her. 
She served frappé at the President’s 
reception, on the lawn of his old yel- 
low stone house, she ushered at the 
Commencement exercises in the Con- 
gregational church. She won second 
prize in the Girls’ Extemporaneous 
Speaking Contest, with “What Adams 
Ideals Mean to Its Women.” She did 
not have a good voice for speaking, but 
her devotion, and her ardent, shining 
eyes, her almost tearful earnestness, 
made one of the judges mark her 
first. 

She “went to things alone” this 
Commencement. Bunty was now de- 
voted to Ellen, who was the most 
prominent girl in the Junior class. Big 
Bill was going to sell “The Century 
Book of Facts” that summer and did 
not stay for Commencement. Hester 
went with her mother to hear the Glee 
Club sing on the campus. The Glee 
Club sat on the steps of Blaine Hall, 
and on the grassy slope before them 
was a scattered mass of people. The 
great trees stood duskily motionless. 
There was a scent of flowers and dew. 
Hester sat on the cushion that her 
mother had urged her to bring, pulling 
at the cool grass blades and listening 
silently to the cadences of the songs in 
the evening air. Tears kept welling up 
in her eyes. This was the first night 
when she had admitted that she was 
lonely for Joe. She had been with him 
last year. He had spread down his 
coat for her. She remembered the hne 
of his shoulders as he sat beside her, 
and his dark lifted profile. 

There was the long, hot, dull sum- 
mer. She felt that she must struggle, 


that she must put Joe out of her heart. 
She could not bear to see the grassy 
place beyond the library, across the 
street, where she and Joe had sat to 
“get their Latin together.” She felt a 
dry agony of waiting, every morning, 
until the postman came. But when he 
finally did bring a letter from Joe she 
half hated to open it. 

For a while they wrote constantly. 
Joe had gone to Des Moines and got 
a newspaper job. The newspaper busi- 
ness was “all bluff,” but then so was 
about everything else. He wanted to 
come to Adamsville and see Hester. He 
knew that he had acted like a fool in 
going off that way. Hester decided 
and re-decided, lay awake,at night and 
agonized. She was torn between Joe 
and her beliefs. She wrote him finally 
that “it had been a mistake.” She cried 
through half the night, but after that 
she felt a kind of peace. She had re- 
turned to her old loyalties. Next year 
would be her Senior year. She had 
conquered herself. She would give the 


college, this year, all that she had. 


CHAPTER VI 


SENIOR year. 

Hester took her old place in the class. 
Everyone knew now that “it was all off 
between her and joe.” She did not 
have the presidency of the Y. W. C. A. 
Ellen had that. But she was given an 
important position on the cabinet. It 
was service that counted, not what she 
had for herself. She had lost prestige 
a little because of Joe. But she got it 
back now as one of the prominent Se- 
nior girls. She tried to make devotion 
to her class and college take the place 
of Joe. She had more than she could 
do, which was one of the Adams ideals. 
She was overworked, as a prominent 
Senior should be. A little thin now, 
her early bloom already fading, girlish 
but without the appealing, imnocent, 
joyous trustfulness of her Freshman 
days. Her enthusiasm was a little less 
spontaneous now, her smile—‘Hester’s 
smile”—just the least bit conscious, and 
there were two fine curved lines beside 
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her lips. Most of the Freshman girls 
admired her. With her spirit, enthu- 
siasm, loyalty, sweetness, she was “an 
ideal Adams girl.” There were a few, 
however, who spoke slightingly of “the 
Y. W. smile.” 

Hester was the only girl chosen to 
speak at the mass-meeting before the 
Billings game. In spite of the lightness 
of her voice, and her slight presence, 
every one told her that the speech was 
“wonderful.” It was her spirit, her 
belief in what she said. A slim figure 
in a blue sweater and a dark skirt, so 
girlish up there on the platform in the 
big, echoing gym—leaning slightly to- 
ward her audience, her eyes shining 
with eager enthusiasm, her fine light 
hair fastened with amber combs, her 
lips parted, speaking with such ardor 
that her slender throat tightened, “giv- 
ing herself out.” . . . 

“People, it isn’t just the team that’s 
going to win this game—it’s every one 
of us. The team will do their best— 
we know that—but they must feel, we 
must make them feel—that every man 


and every girl in Adams is right there 


back of them—every minute. And I 
know they will be, because they’re 
Adams men and women. And people, 
if we want our team to win for us, it 
isn’t enough to feel enthusiasm—we 
must show it. Girls, don’t be afraid to 
yell tomorrow. What if you do make 
your throats a little sore? A sore 
throat will be a badge of honor after 
that game! We girls can’t go into the 
game—we can’t risk broken collar- 
bones and broken arms—well, then, we 
oughtn’t to be afraid to risk our voices! 

“People, we know our team is light. 
They haven’t the weight that some 
other teams have ; they haven’t the brute 
strength. But they do have one thing 
that no other team can boast. They 
have the Adams spirit. And that’s 
what will win tomorrow’s game! 

“People” — her voice quivered— 
“when I look at our boys, I don’t feel 
that I’m simply looking at eleven men 
—I feel that I’m looking at the Adams 
spirit made visible.” 

She turned quickly and stretched out 


her arms to the football team, sitting 
rigid and shamefaced on the platform. 
Her eager voice broke as she quoted, ir. 
the breathless silence of the building: 


“Our hearts, our hopes are all with 
thee— 
Our hearts, our hopes, our prayers, 
our tears, 
Our faith triumphant over fears— 
Are all with thee, are all with thee!’ 


Jay Oehrle leaped upon the platform. 
His voice was already strained and 
husky from four years of yell-leading, 
but he forced it fiercely into service. 
Small, thin, dusky-sallow, a lock of 
black hair tumbling over his wildly 
screwed forehead, waving his arms 
frantically, he led the cheering with 
even more than his old savage ardor. 
His strained, hoarse voice, that was at 
times only a harsh breath, added to the 
effect. 

“Now, people, all together—oh, yell, 
YELL—you aren’t YELLING! 


Adams we cry! 
Adams we cry! 
Adams! Adams! 
Do or die! 


“. . . And now for Hester, le, 
YELL!” 

It was a serious, responsible year. 
The Y. W., E. B. B., the college spirit, 
were all felt to rest upon the shoulders 
of the chosen few—Ellen, Hester, Bess, 
Margaret, Gertie. 

Jay was still a leader, but he was not 
liked. Rob had steadily kept his popu- 
larity, and so had Bunty. Everyone 
liked Big Bill. 
that “there was nothing between her 
and Joe,” his old devotion to Hester 
began to crop up again. But—besides 
his being so immense and awkward—it 
seemed to her that he was not earnest 
enough over things, that he turned the 
most serious things into a joke. Of 
course, Adams had improved Bill im- 
mensely, as everyone said. But he did 
not seem quite the type of Adams man. 
There were still crudities about him, 
— there was that love for “acting the 
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Bunty and Ellen were engaged. Rob 
was rushing a Freshman girl. Hester 
had scattering dates, but no longer her 
reckless Freshman popularity. She felt 
that she had climbed into a region of 
grave responsibilities. She knew that 
Jay wanted to confide in her again, tell 
her about the mysterious girl at home 
—but somehow, since what Joe had 
said, she evaded Jay. 

It was time to “begin thinking about 
next year.” Hester wanted, as they all 
did, to use her Adams ideals for the 
service of humanity. She thought of a 
dozen things—of “going into Y. W. 
work,” of social settlements. Just 
teaching wasn’t enough. Prexie meant 
more than that when he spoke of “go- 
ing out to larger service.” Her brother 
Russell was out of social service work 
now and in the insurance business. He 
wrote her “for the Lord’s sake not to 
get into anything like that.” She and 
her mother felt that Russell was not the 
same. Something had embittered him. 
Perhaps he was not happy in his second 
marriage. Frances, his first wife, his 
Adams classmate, had died. Her old 
ideal of taking the Adams spirit to Asia 
had been founded upon the vision of 
herself as helpmate for a John Fellows, 
as Helen had done. To go alone was 
so lonely and perilous, and it was not 
what girls like herself did. But she did 
want to “really do something.” 

It was so hard to find just the thing 
—to find it and do it. There seemed to 
be nothing but teaching, after all. She 
put in her teaching application with the 
other girls, had her picture taken look- 
ing very severe to impress superinten- 
dents of schools with her dignity. She 
and the other girls mourned: “Oh, 
girls! Just three months and it’ll be all 
over! What shall we do?” 

It seemed to her that she had never 
really contemplated anything beyond 
college. How could she leave Adams? 
She had grown up, really, in the school. 

She went with Bill to the Glee Club 
concert that year. He said that he’d 
realized one ambition, at least, before 
he left school. He was proud of her 
little girlish, simple semi-evening dress. 
She still fulfilled his honest notions of 
S. S.—Oct.—3 
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what he called “the i-deal Adams girl.” 
With her eagerness, her earnestness, her 
sweet smile, her innocence, her girlish 
slightness. After the maidens of Win- 
ner, she was a vision of refinement and 
“culture” to him. Some of the Fresh- 
man girls thought that “he wasn’t the 
one for her,” but still they made “a 
grand Senior couple.” 

The Glee Club “stunt” that year in- 
cluded a song of the Senior girls, among 
other local hits. All the favorites—EI- 
len, Margaret, Bess, Jessie, Hester. 
Pride shone all over Big Bill’s face 
when they sang: 


“Oh, Hester Harris, 

Sweetest of all we know, 
Your smile shines brighter 
Far than the sunshine’s glow.” 


It was not possible that she was go- 
ing away from it all. Her last Glee 
Club concert—it could not be. 

But she must do something. She was 
just debating whether or not to accept 
a position at Hobart, Minnesota, when 
Prexie called her into his office. She 
came out with shining, ecstatic eyes, 
dove into the crowd of Senior girls who 
were standing near the library steps, 
threw her arms around Bess and Della 
and swayed them rapturously back and 
forth. 

“Oh, girls! I’m not going away, 
I’m not going away!” she chanted. 

Prexie had asked her to stay and 
teach Latin in the Academy. Her salary 
would be small—smaller than at Ho- 
bart—but she would be serving the col- 
lege. She would be here, she could stay 
at Adams! Wasn’t it wonderful! The 
girls exclaimed, envied her. Next year 
they would all be gone, and lucky Hes- 
ter would be here still. 

She had had the most wonderful talk 
with Prexie. He had shown her all his 
charm, all his sympathy, when she had 
told him of her vague but ardent aspi- 
rations, of how she wanted to do some- 
thing “real.” He had made her see how 
much she would be helping by taking 
this work in the Academy. The old 
Academy was running down, and he 
wanted her young enthusiasm to put 
new life into it. Of course she would 
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want “enough money for hair ribbons,” 
he told her playfully. The college 
could not afford to pay much for the 
Academy work. But she would have 
the honor of serving it. He wanted 
someone who lived in Adamsville, who 
understood the school. He did not 
mention the fact that the position did 
not pay enough for anyone who had 
board to pay. He assured her that even 
if she did feel young and inexperienced 
it would be the spirit of her work that 
counted. 

Commencement came—her own Com- 
mencement. Hester had no part in the 
class play. Ellen was to give the Man- 
tle Oration. But Hester must have 
something. She was chosen to give the 
Ivy Oration when the class ivy was 
planted with vain hopes of growth be- 
side the chapel wall. Her name figured 
prominently in the class history and the 
prophecy. 

“And Hester, having married our 
other loyal citizen of Adamsville, Hum- 
phrey Dilley, remained to welcome back 
the class of 03 with her own sunny 
smile to old Adams.” 

Her smile was a little set and strained 
when she was called forward to receive 
her class gift from Gertie on the cam- 
pus, in the less serious part of the Class 
Day exercises, when local hits were 
given. A photograph of trees—‘‘a sou- 
venir of the Forest,” Gertie said. She 
thought that that was a little cruel of 
Gertie. 

Her own Commencement Day exer- 
cises, in the hot, gloomy cavern of the 
church. It seemed only half real when 
she went through the long, familiar 
ceremony. “The candidates for the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Arts may rise.” 
Then the roll of the well-known names 
—“Robert Burns Alden” . . . until 
Prexie came to “Hester Grace Harris.” 
She crossed the platform, made her dip- 
ping bow. 

When the exercises were over, the 
graduating class lingered outside the 
church. The boys took off their black 
gowns and the stiff mortarboards from 
their perspiring foreheads. Big Bill 
was there with his mother and father, 


who had come from Winner “to see him 
graduate.” The father a huge, gaunt, 
bent, old countryman, the mother a tiny 
scared, prim, bright-eyed woman in 
neat, old-fashioned clothes. Big Bill 
had asked, Hester and her mother to go 
with him and his parents to the Glee 
Club singing on the campus. There 
was something very conscious and sol- 
emn about Bill that night, so that Hes- 
ter tried nervously to stay near the 
older people. Yet she could not help 
admiring Bill’s simple, genuine man- 
ner with his old-fashioned parents, his 
big-boy affection for his mother. 

She was with Bill at the Senior Pic- 
nic the next day, out at Adams Grove. 
They were on the social committee to- 
gether. They buttered dozens of buns 
and roasted beefsteak over a blazing 
fire. She had never liked Bill so well 
as that day. In his shirt sleeves, his 
great arms glistening with heat, his hair 
rumpled, his huge mouth grinning, He 
set her up on the bough of a tree and 
helped her to climb fences and to ford 
the creek. It was hot in the woods un- 
der the oak trees, where bushes of wild 
gooseberries and the leaves of May ap- 
ples grew among the long grass. Hes- 
ter was exhausted when the committee 
was through with its work. She and 
Bill went off to the bank of the creek 
and sat there to rest. 

They talked about what they meant 
to do in the future. Bill said it was all 
right for Hester to stay, but she wasn’t 
to wear herself out teaching Preps. He 
was going to teach and save money to 
study law some day. He'd been offered 
a job teaching and coaching athletics, 
but he hadn’t made up his mind yet 
whether to take it. It depended on 
something else. He might decide to go 
out West and try his luck out there. 

He rolled over, found a pebble, took 
aim elaborately and made it “skip” the 
creek. She knew that something was 
coming, from the rigid, conscious line 
of his big shoulders, the husky note in 
his voice when he spoke. 

“Hester, I’d be mighty glad if you'd 
tell me just how much there is between 
you and Joe.” 
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She said, a little tremulously, “What 
makes you think there’s anything ?” 

“Meaning there isn’t? Well, I'd 
kinda figures that out, I’m glad. I al- 
ways liked Joe myself, and I could 
kinda understand his orneriness. He 
had a lot more to him than folks gave 
him credit for, if he ever does anything 
with it. Joe kinda started in wrong—I 
don’t know. But he’s a good guy. I 
don’t think he’d ever make you happy, 
though, Hester. He looks at things too 
different.” 

Hester was silent. 

Bill said: “I guess you know what 
I’ve always thought of you, Hester. I 
don’t see how you could help it the way 
I’ve more or less camped on your trail. 
I guess you’ve always thought I was 
pretty much of a roughneck.” 

“TI don’t think you’re a roughneck, 
Bill. I think you’re an old peach. 
Everyone thinks so.” 

“Sure, I’m a Winner!” he laughed 
huskily. “But then I don’t blame you 
if you did think I was a gawk. I guess 
I was about the crudest thing that ever 
struck Adams. Bad enough now—but 
I feel a lot different about things, even 
if I don’t show it. This school has sure 
meant a lot to me. You have too, Hes- 
ter, a lot more than you know. You 
were the only girl that was decent to 
me when I blew in at that first Fresh- 
man party on Mrs. Lewis’ lawn. You 
were so darn nice to everybody. You’ve 
always seemed like—well, the i-deal 
Adams girl to me.” 

She tried to murmur something dep- 
recatingly. She wished nervously that 
he wouldn’t go on. There was some- 
thing pitiful to her about his great, 
awkward body, his big hands and feet, 
his big mouth and his deep-set, mourn- 
ful eyes. 

He tried to grin at her. © “Well—if 
you could stand it to take me in hand, 
Hester, I might turn out the pride of 
the college yet.” 

Hester slowly shook her head. Her 
eyes filled with tears. She wanted anx- 
iously to soften her refusal, to tell Bill 
how much she did like him, almost to 
give in, after all. But the others broke 


inon them. “Hey, you two! Come out 
of that. You’re wanted.” They had to 
pretend as much as they could that 
nothing had happened, and go back to 
the rest. Just before they left, Bill 
managed to whisper to her: 

“Sure you won’t change your mind? 
. . « Well, that’s all right, I don’t pre- 
tend I’m good enough for you, Hester.” 

Tears filled her eyes again. 

They all rode back in a bumping hay 
rick. Bill was solemn and gloomy, 
would not be roused to retort by any 
jest. Glances were exchanged among 
the others. Hester did not sit beside 
him when they drove out of the woods, 
but in the back of the hay rick with the 
other girls. They dangled their feet 
over the soft, cloudy dust of the road 
as they bumped back to town between 
the trees and the fields in the late after- 
noon. 

Hester went to the two evening trains 
to see them all leave. At the familiar 
station, with the long, covered brick 
platform and the row of box elder trees 
bordering the: vacant lot, they talked 
about their next Commencement. 

“Oh, people, you must all of you come 
back!” Hester cried. 

Big Bill had not appeared at the sta- 
tion. He had jumped off the hay rick 
before they got into town and disap- 
peared. Hester was remorseful at the 
memory of the tragic look on his big, 
gloomy face, with the heavy eyebrows 
and the deep-set eyes and the two long 
front locks of parted hair. He would 
go back to Winner later on the freight. 
She tried nervously not to let anyone 
speak of his disappearance, not to hear 
when the boys said ‘““What’d you do to 
Bill, Hester?” 

There were all the good-byes, hurried 
at the last. “Take care of the school, 
Hester. Don’t let it run away. Be 
good to the Preps. We expect you to 
be waiting here for us next spring.” 

The last train went. The plume of 
pale gray smoke melted into the paler 
sky. The station had that too familiar 
summer emptiness—more than that. 
They could hear the humming rails and 
the evening sound of insects from the 
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vacant lot. There was only Humphrey 
Dilley left. He and Hester walked sol- 
emnly down College Street together. 
They made plans for the return of the 
kitchenware they had rented from the 
china store for the Senior picnic. Hes- 
ter did not care if Humphrey did see 
the tears that kept coming weakly into 
her eyes. 

He stood awkwardly on the porch of 
the Harris house, not knowing how to 
leave, as always. 

“Well,” he said finally, “guess we'll 
be here, anyway, next year.” 


CHAPTER VII 


HEstTeRr was tired out during the sum- 
mer, so that at times her mother de- 
clared anxiously that she was “not fit 
to teach” next year. Hester would not 
listen to that. But she was apathetic 
for a while. Something vital was gone. 
She let her mother take her to old Dr. 
Burns, who said gruffly that she’d been 
doing a hundred or so too many things, 
like all these college girls, and that she 
must “keep ontside all she could, for- 
get about these other things.” He tried 
to get her interested in the study of 
botany afield, but after spending one 
morning in the pasture north of town 
with Russell’s old botany handbook, she 
gave that up. She drank a tablespoon- 
ful of olive oil after every meal and 
lounged through the hot weather. 

For a time it seemed to her that 
everything was over. But there was 
“next year” still to look forward to. 
She would still be a part of things, she 
would not lose interest just because she 
had her diploma. Humphrey escorted 
her from some of the Christian En- 
deavor meetings again, and they talked 
over plans for the first 03 reunton. She 
talked over spective members with 
E. B. B. girls who lived in town, and 
did a little discreet rushing of flattered 
high school girls who would soon enter 
college. 

When fall came she was fully alive 
again, and, although her mother still 
comp jained over her thinness, she im- 
setlantly refused to keep on with the 


olive oil or to “take things easily this 
year.” She was not going to lose all 
her spirit just because she was out of 
school now, as so many people did. It 
seemed strange and lonely at first not 
to have her own classmates hack. It 
seemed that she must come upon them 
in the old familiar haunts—the library 
reading room, the cinder paths. But 
there were so many things to do. And 
the Harris House was full of girls 
again. 

Much of her old Senior glory still 
hung about her, She was given a 
Freshman man for the Opening Recep- 
tion. She was welcomed at E. B. B. 
meetings and helped with rushing. She 
was asked to lead an early meeting of 
the Y. W. C. A. She had a few dates 
with Senior boys. She was “not going 
to lost interest in a single thing.” She 
still felt herself as more or less a mem- 
ber of the student body. “ r 
teachers were not really considered 
among the faculty. She felt that she 
loved Adams more deeply than ever 
this year. 

She went with the consecration of an 
acolyte to her work among the “Preps.” 
She tried to put her old enthusiasm imto 
her class work in the Academy. She 
was not going to belie Prexie’s trust in 
her. She would “build up the Acad- 
emy,” she would “give it all that she 
had.” It might be hard at first, but she 
would not let herself be discouraged. 

“Prep” classes met on the third floor 
of Recitation Hall—“the roof garden” 
it was facetiously called. There were 
three flights of steep battered stairs, 
with little square landings, to climb. 
The dingy, high-ceilinged rooms were 
cut up into strange shapes and sizes. 
They were so cold that Hester wore her 
coat in her classroom all winter. The 
old radiators banged and pounded. Lit- 
tle hailstorms of plaster fell suddenly 
from the ceilings. 

In former days, when high schools 
were few, the Academy had flourished. 
It had been tively and overflowing, 
with its own literary and debating so- 
cieties, its own singi society and 7 
ball team, which 
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the college team. Now only a dwin- 
dling number of raw-boned boys and 
dowdy girls came from the little nearb 
“burgs,” such as Winner, where full 
high school courses were not offered. 
The Preps were like the Volunteer 
Band, in general a sorry lot, except for 
a few faculty children whose parents 
felt that the college expected them to 
patronize the Academy. “Prep” was a 
joke now to the college. Its few little 
activities were swallowed up by the 
glory of college affairs. About the most 
that could be mustered were a Prep _ 
nic in the spring, and an annual Ger- 
man play which none but the members 
of the class attended. 

The Latin classes were the largest, 
but also the least hopeful. They were 
filled with bored, superior and disgrun- 
tled college youths who were “making 
up credits” in Cesar or Cicero. They 
meant simply to get their credits, no 
more. Hester’s enthusiasm flung itself 
day after day against this stony row of 
youths sitting slumped down upon the 
ends of their spines in the ancient 
chairs that had been relegated to the 
roof garden. She would not believe 
that they could not be aroused, that 
she “might as well give them their 
credits and let them get out.” She 
worked and worried over her teaching 
that year. She meant to “put spirit into 
Prep.” She wanted to “make Latin in- 
teresting.” She was conscientious about 
grammar and constructions, however, 
as she had been when she had “got her 
Latin” with Joe. 

She meant to do all kinds of things 
for her Preps, although, of course, she 
couldn’t start everything this first year. 

She still felt that she was a part of 
things. Of course she no longer held 
offices or made speeches at mass meet- 
ings. But there was a new pleasure in 
being turned to for advice by the 
E. B. B. and the Y. W. girls. She 
promised the Junior girls to “help think 
up things for the Pioneer.” She helped 
them to steal snapshots from the other 
girl’s rooms. Humphrey Dilley took her 
to the Glee Club concert. Of course it 
wasn’t very exciting going with Hum- 


phrey; but she would not have liked to 
stay at home when all the girls were 
going. 

All year she could look forward to 
the first class reunion. Hester had been 
chosen secretary at their last class meet- 
ing, as at their very first. That meant 
she heard from every one. She sent 
out the class letter. She wrote the 03 
items for the Alumni Bulletin. She was 
the one to start the circle letter which 
her old “bunch of girls” had agreed to 
keep going as long as they should live— 
Bess, Ellen, Della, Margaret, Crazie 
Gertie. To think of seeing them all 
back at Commencement, of hearing 
about their teaching experiences, of 
their plans for the next year! 

She wanted ’03 to “get up a grand 
stunt” for their first Alumni Day to 
show that their spirit was still alive. 
There was no one but Humphrey with 
whom to talk it over. Humphrey could 
always be depended upon to help, but 
he wasn’t the one to be looked to for 
ideas. 

Under her anxiety for the reunion 
was a secret, unadmitted thought of 
Big Bill. Sometimes when she was 
crossing the campus from the roof gar- 
den in the chilly late afternoon she 
would suddenly realize that Big Bill 
was gone, that he wouldn’t come, huge 
and grinning, from around the corner 
of Recitation Hall to walk home with 
her. She wondered how Bill would 
seem to her at Commencement time this 
year. Where was he?—he hadn’t sent 
in his class letter. 

So that she felt a strange twinge of 
disappointment when she met them all 
at the station and heard that Big Bill 
would not be back. He was teaching, 
the boys said, in a Colorado mining 
town—having a pretty hard time of it, 
too. They looked at Hester. 

Of course it was glorious. The girls 
were full of teaching tales. Della was 
engaged to her superintendent. Ellen 
wore a diamond, and she and Bunty 
were constantly together. Ellen was to 
stay at home the next year. She had 
“broken down” and had to leave her 
teaching. Her pretty, vivacious face 
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had a languid, spiritless look. She didn’t 
seem to take her old interest in things. 
Bess was going with her family to Cal- 
ifornia and was going to take her mas- 
ter’s degree at Berkeley. They all united 
in begging Hester to tell them every- 
thing that had happened at Adams this 
year. She was their link with the old 
school. They told her that she must 
never leave, so that they would always 
feel that ‘03 had a place there. 

They had the “grand talks” for which 
she had been hungering. Some of the 
girls said that the Adams ideals meant 
more to them now than ever before, 
now that they saw how the world was. 
But they despaired of ever putting them 
to practice in their teaching. All but 
Hester. But Hester, they declared, had 
always understood them better than 
anyone else. Hester would keep her 
enthusiasm. 

Hester murmured, contrite: 

“Oh, girls! And I feel that I haven’t 
accomplished a thing with my Prep peo- 
ple this year.” 

She felt that she hadn’t tried hard 
enough. She was ashamed that she had 
ever had that feeling of looking down 
on Prep—instead of trying to lift Prep 


Well, she would see them all again 
next year—oh, they must come, they 
must have '03 better represented again 
than any class on Alumni Day. 

She was not given a name for the 
Opening Reception the next fall. But 
at the last moment one of the Junior 
girls in the house could not go, and 
Hester took her place. She felt very 
motherly toward the Freshman boy 
whom she took under her protection— 
a very engaging, eager little fellow with 
blue eyes and a funny grin. He called 
on her several times and she “advised 
him about his college course.” Then he 
suddenly sprang to eminence in the 
Freshman class and became the posses- 
sor of a popular Freshman girl. Good- 
ness, she hadn’t been expecting to go 
with a Freshman at this late day! But 
she missed the boys whom she had 
known. 


She couldn’t help feeling just a little 


more out of college things this year. 
They didn’t ask her to lead a Y. W. 
until the year was half over and they 
ran out of leaders. There was no one 
but Humphrey again to take her to the 
Glee Club concert. 

She turned to her Preps. She tried 
to make them realize that they, too, 
were a part of Adams. She wanted 
them to have more of a place in the col- 
lege life. She urged them to go to 
mass meetings and to the Billings game. 

There were fewer at the reunion this 
year. The second reunion was not so 
important. Their five-year reunion was 
what they must be planning for now. 
Think of having been five years out of 
college! Two seemed bad enough. 
Still she heard nothing from Big Bill. 

Her third year she felt that she was 
no longer a real part of the college un- 
dergraduate life. The Seniors had been 
Freshmen in her day. The others had 
known her only as a teacher in the 
Academy. She felt that she hardly 
knew the girls at E. B. B. now. She 
was asked to lead the Y. W. only as a 
last resort when someone failed. No 
one thought of assigning her a Fresh- 
man man for the Opening Reception. 

This was the first year that she had 
not had a man for the Glee Club con- 
cert. Humphrey, who was in his 
father’s bank now, had gone out of 
town. But would he have kept on ask- 
ing her, anyway? To stay at home on 
the night of the Glee Club concert! She 
said gayly to the girls in the house: 
“Oh, no, I’m not going this year. I 
think it’s time for me to quit.” 

She was very helpful in pressing 
clothes, opening the door, telling wheth- 
er petticoats showed, as she had done 
before she entered college. She kept 
smiling when the girls went off, bright- 
eyed, carrying their flowers. She ex- 
claimed over the flowers, helped the 
girls to clip the stems and put them in 
water the next day. She went into 
their rooms after the concert to have 
them tell her all about it. As she sat 
smiling and eagerly listening, her mind 
was repeating and clinging to those 
maxims: “It is more important to learn 
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how to take a defeat than a victory”; 
“Tt isn’t whether you win or lose, it’s 
the spirit with which you do it.” There 
was a consolation in the effort to take 
this with the Adams spirit. 

There was another consolation, that 
showed that perhaps all these little de- 
feats had a purpose. They made her 
turn to her Preps with renewed enthu- 
siasm. She tried to reorganize the old 
literary society, to make it as important 
as the college societies. She entertained 
the Prep teachers at a little tea—the 
English, History and Commercial 
teacher, of the Susie Dykes type, the 
Principal and his wife, a little elderly 
woman who taught everything that was 
left over. She tried to discover latent 
genius among the Preps. She declared 
to the girls in the circle letter that the 
Preps were wonderful when you came 
to know them. She was young, alive, 
“sweet-looking.” Awkward Prep girls 
declared that they adored Miss Harris, 
that she had the most wonderful smile. 
Her old smile, that was a little defensive 
now when she went to E. B. B., could 
beam out warm, encouraging for her 
Preps. Even if she couldn’t do much 
with her Latin classes, she might rouse 
the Preps to take part in activities. And 
that was where spirit was developed. 
She urged them to get up parties, and 
she acted as chaperon. She said to the 
other teachers: “We mustn’t let Prep 
run down.” The bashful adoration of 
the girls who waited to walk home with 
her from the roof garden consoled her 
for the growing tendency of the girls in 
the Harris House to look on her as 
simply the landlady’s daughter, almost 
a member of the faculty. They did not 
invite her to spreads very often. 

The next year she still kept her am- 
bition for Prep. She tried heroically to 
keep the literary society running. She 
could not hope quite so much from her 
Latin classes. She hinted that she 
might not stay, but no one would hear 
of that. Prexie praised her, convinced 
her that she was doing something after 
all. Of course her salary was small. 
But she wasn’t working for money. 
She was working to “serve the college.” 


She was the only one who was really 
trying to do something for Prep. 

Every spring brought the five-year 
reunion just that much nearer. 

She had at last given up thinking of 
herself as still one of the student body. 
She suddenly found a new interest 
among the “Scrub Faculty.” They 
were inclined to look down on the Prep 
teachers, who had only A. B. degrees. 
Hester was not with them at the Fac- 
ulty Boarding Club, where the college 
students who acted as waiters reported 
gay times. But a little new instructor 
in the English Department showed a 
sudden interest in Hester, whom he met 
at a faculty tea. He insisted that she 
be included in the Scrub picnics and 
parties. She was starved for pleasures, 
and wrote the girls that “the Scrubs 
were a wonderful crowd, more fun 
than she had ever dreamed.” 

You couldn’t help having a good time 
with Mr. Willius, although no one could 
really take him seriously. Hunter Hol- 
lingsford Willius. He had come from 
the East somewhere. He was a strange, 
vivacious, irrepressible little man, very 
light, very pale, with an exaggerated 
Harvard accent. He flew about, the 
women of the faculty said, as if he were 
being pulled by wires. Nothing could 
“phase” him. He proudly exhibited the 
new Pioneer in which he had received 
more “roasts” than any member of the 
faculty—even than old reliable “Strong- 
pipe” Jones who cut the grass on the 
campus and smoked the only pipe seen 
in those precincts. “Little Willie” was 
the campus joke. 

Hester said that sometimes she felt 
rather “funny” going with Willie to 
things. But it meant nothing. He was 
all kinds of fun on a picnic. There 
wasn’t a thing the man couldn’t cook. 
He rented two rooms in the old Beasley 
house, where he sometimes gave din- 
ners cooked and served entirely by him- 
self. He had a flattering, caressing, 
restless, irrepressible manner. Faculty 
men professed to despise him. He was 
attentive to nearly every woman on the 
faculty, married or single, for at least 
one day. But Hester, surprisingly— 
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for the new French instructor, Miss 
Wylie, with be-curled hair and much 
jewelry, ogled him shamelessly—was 
his favorite. He called her “Merry 
Sunshine” in public, and in private— 
under his breath sometimes when they 
went to the spring for water at picnics 
—“Little Buttercup.” Of course he 
was foolish, but you could have fun 
with Willie. 

The astonishing thing was that he 
should be a good teacher under his flip- 
pancy. He did far more modern read- 
ing than any member of the faculty. 
He gave good advice on themes. But 
he “didn’t fit in at Adams.” The stu- 
dents did not have the right respect for 
him. He smoked cigarettes incessantly. 
All Eastern men did that, though, Miss 
Wylie said. He was a “light-weight.” 
Imagine his leading the chapel exer- 
cises! No one was surprised that he 
was not asked to come back the next 
year. After he had gone it was learned 
that he had been engaged to some girl 
in the East all the time—and think how 
he had run around with the women on 
the faculty! 

It was silly to really miss Willie. But 
now the Scrub Faculty good times 
languished.” 

The fifth reunion. Over half the 
class was back—a wonderful showing. 
There were changes now. Some were 
married, many were engaged. They 
were getting into different work than 
the first inevitable teaching. 

Jay Oehrle made the great sensation 
of the class. He was only one year 
out of the theological seminary to which 
he had gone, presumably with the help 
of the girl in his home town—for the 
boys asserted that Jay “didn’t have a 
red.” He had taken an assistant pas- 
torship in a large church. And after 
three months there he had married, not 
the girl from his home town, but a 
wealthy spinster nineteen years older 
than Jay himself, who was a member of 
his congregation. She was working 
strenuously for his clerical advance- 
ment. Jay had brought her to the 
Commencement exercises, at all of 
which she stared with an elaborate gra- 
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ciousness through the first lorgnette 
seen in Adamsville, except in a Dra- 
matic Club play. She had a strange, 
admonishing and yet ingratiating man- 
ner toward Jay, whom she considered 
as a youthful genius of humble origin 
whom she had discovered and whose 
career she would “make.” Jay was 
more dark and savagely earnest than 
ever, but he had developed an impres- 
sive mysterious silence and an entirely 
new manner. Adeline—“Gosh! Sweet 
Adeline!” Rob Alden said, rolling his 
eyes and leaning faintly against a tree 
—was much concerned for the “deli- 
cacy” of Jay’s throat. It had never re- 
covered from his efforts as yell-leader, 
although its huskiness still had a queer 
impressiveness of its own. She was al- 
ways appearing at his side with a silken 
scarf whenever he strayed from her. 
Well, they had always known that Jay 
would “do something,” would “get 
ahead somehow”—but who in his wild- 
est dreams could have pictured this! 

Rob Alden was much more himself, 
although just the least bit bald. Bunty 
had not come. Ellen was still at home, 
still trying to gather enough strength to 
marry him. The girls said that they 
were afraid she never would. 

No one had heard from Big Bill. He 
seemed to have dropped out of sight. 
Only his old roommate said that Bill 
was still in the West and that he had 
gone through some pretty hard times. 
He believed that Bill had to support his 
old parents. But they needn’t worry, 
old Bill would come through, he “had 
the stuff in him.” 

Some of the girls were better dressed 
than they had been in school, They 
were earning their own money now. 
Hester still dressed in the old girlish 
Adams way, still fastened her light, 
straight hair with amber combs, wore 
shirtwaists such as she had worn in her 
college days. She “looked just the 
same,” they all said. 


CHAPTER VIII 


Hester admitted that she got dis- 
couraged sometimes. In spite of all 
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that she could do, the Academy was 
dwindling year by year. There was less 
and less interest in it. The brief enthu- 
siasm that she had managed to instil 
for activities, and for parties, was gone. 
She thought of leaving, of getting away. 
But she hated to add one more burden 
to those that “Prexie Jim” already had. 
There was a faction now among the 
trustees and the faculty who wanted to 
get Prexie Jim out. He was not doing 
enough for the advancement and broad- 
ening out of the college. There was a 
party working for President Heller of 
little Southern Iowa College, a man of 
determination and vision, of less per- 
sonal charm than Prexie Jim, but with 
more of a business head. Prexie Jim 
could get money, but he could not use 
it to advantage. His were all the small 
personal methods that did not suit the 
present growth of the institution. It 
would be hard for Prexie Jim to find 
someone to take her place. She would 
stay as long as he needed her. He had 
never wanted to give up the old Acad- 


emy in which he had once taught years 


ago. 
Yet it seemed as if she were doing so 


little. She thought about social service 
work again, about applying for a place 
in the college in Asia Minor. John and 
Helen Fellows came back to Adams that 
year, partly to make a plea for more 
funds for the college. John made “a 
wonderful talk” in chapel, everyone 
said. But he was smaller than Hester 
had remembered him as being, and with 
something thin, hard and strained about 
him. He could no longer think, talk or 
dream of anything but his work. The 
life of that little precarious missionary 
college overshadowed the life of every- 
thing else in the world. Helen was 
spoken of as “his devoted wife and 
most valued helper.” At first Helen 
seemed curiously unchanged. She still 
had a look of belated girlishness, her 
hair was combed as it had always been, 
her way of talking was as eager as 
ever. It was just that the old charm 
had mysteriously evaporated from her 
person and her manner. The old soft, 
sunny look was gone. That fly-away 


fluffy hair was somehow dead-looking 
now. As Hester talked to Helen her 
desire to “take part in the work,” that 
she had been feeling, ended in a kind of 
ache of obscure disappointment. Yet 
she wanted to “do something.” 

Leonard Stoner and Susie Dykes had 
married and gone as assistants to the 
college in Asia Minor. John Fellows 
spoke of them impressively in chapel as 
the stand-bys of the school. 

Yet, when she really thought of it, 
how could she leave Adams? Not to be 
a part of it any more, not to enter into 
its life and help to keep even a small 
and seemingly unimportant part of it 
going? Not to see her classmates when 
they came back, not to be here to hold 
her class together. . . . How could 
she ever live apart from these 
things? Where could any place be 
found as wonderful, and as nearly 
perfect? 

When Prexie Jim finally was forced 
to resign, when President Heller was 
appointed in his place, when there was 
nothing to keep her from going if she 
really wished—she knew that she did 
not want to go. She clung to her place 
in the Academy with increasing loyalty 
and fear. To have to leave Adams 
would be like being sent into a cold and 
unknown waste. She could never love 
anything again as she had loved the 
college, 

There was her mother. Poor little 
Mrs. Harris was very frail. They had- 
had to give up the Harris House and 
take the two rooms that “Little Willie” 
had once had—small, low, gloomy 
rooms, with the addition of a kind of 
overgrown closet for a kitchen. These 
were some of the only light-housekeep- 
ing rooms for rent in Adamsville. They 
took what was not too battered of the 
old Harris House furniture, with the 
pieces and the treasures that had grown 
to have special meanings to them. The 
house and the girls had “got to be too 
much for mamma.” The old Harris 
House was more of a wreck than ever 
now. For a year or two they managed 
to rent it to a club of boys. After the 


girls’ and boys’ quadrangles were built, 
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they sold the lot to the Dean of Men 
and the house was torn down. 

Their friends said, with tactful in- 
tent: 

“I’m so glad you and your mother 
are so cosy up there in your little rooms, 
and haven't that big house to look after. 
It must have been quite a burden. I al- 
ways wondered how your mother could 
do it, she looked so frail.” 

Hester said, “Oh, yes, indeed, it’s so 
much better for mamma.” 

But she missed the house and the 
girls—the house as it used to be—the 
old shabby rooms where so many event- 
ful things had happened in the lives of 
herself and of other Adams girls. To 
think of boys living in the Harris 
House! She hated to go past that cor- 
ner, past the big birch tree. Its glory 
had finally passed from it, and the Har- 
ris House was no longer a factor in 
college affairs. 

People wondered: “Do Hester and 
her mother both live on that little sal- 
ary? Perhaps Russell sends them some- 
t ng.” 

“Russell! Not if that wife of his is 
what everyone says she is. It will take 
more than Russell Harris can ever make 
to support her.” 

Mrs. Harris had a tiny bit of inde- 
pendent income. Hester paid most of 
their living expenses out of her little 
salary. It was had for them to dress as 
they were expected to do, to contribute 
to this and that. But people worked for 
the college for its own sake, and not for 
the sake of money. They felt the 
shame of mentioning the money side. 
The college paid in other things than in 
money. 

Now that the Academy was in actual 
danger, Hester felt how dear it had be- 
come to her, how much she had hoped 
from her work there. And perhaps she 
hadn’t failed. Her students, few as 
they were, still liked her. They said, 
“Oh, Miss Harris, don’t you leave or 
Prep won't be anything!” 

She still went to college functions. 
Now she went to the Opening Recep- 
tion with Miss Howell, the other Acad- 
emy teacher besides the little elderly 
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one, and with Miss Keats, who worked 
in the registrar’s office. She went to 
basket-ball games with them, and with 
some of “the older town girls.” The 
teas, the games, the receptions, meant 
much to her, as her other pleasures and 
activities dwindled. There was what 
Miss Keats called “a snippy crowd” 
among the Scrub Faculty now. They 
scorned to have anything to do with the 
supernumeraries around the college, 
from the Academy and the President’s 
office. 

Humphrey Dilley, of course, was still 
in Adamsville. Hester saw him only 
when they were planning something for 
03. He still kept his old loyalty. He 
was now vice-president of the Adams- 
ville State Bank—his father had died— 
and one of the important bachelors in 
the town, a stand-by in the college and 
the Congregational church. He would 
be a trustee in both organizations when 
he was a little older. 

The ten-year reunion made a happy 
break. Hester had been writing letters 
all year urging people to come back. 
With her old spirit, she worked to have 
a splendid, big reunion. She boosted 
for 03. “Boosting” was almost as im- 
portant a word now as “serving.” She 
rejoiced ecstatically over every letter 
announcing that another member of the 
class planned to come. She would see 
people that she hadn’t seen since her 
own Commencement! 

Fewer and fewer of her classmates 
wrote to her now—none of the men. 
Sometimes it would be months before 
the circle letter reached her. She won- 
dered if this time she would see Bill— 
what he would be like. She thought of 
him with a little excitement. She 
thought back, with a kind of gratitude, 
to his old devotion. 

She declared that she was absolutely 
praying for good weather. She would 
weep if it dared to rain Alumni Day. 
They were planning the grandest 
stunt! 

She felt a grateful return of the old 
sense of importance and value in the 
class in writing all the letters and know- 
ing just who planned to come. 
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Not Jay this time. His Adeline had 
won for him a parish in the East. Rob 
had seen Jay on a recent trip. He re- 
ported that Jay wore a clerical coat and 
his collar “wrong side before, kind of 
like one of these Catholic priests,” al- 
though he still seemed to be a Congre- 
gational minister. There were rumors 
of trouble between him and his Adeline, 
although she was as ambitious for him 
as ever. 

Bunty would not come. Nor Ellen. 
Poor Ellen had never regained her 
health, had never married Bunty, 
and only a little while after the 
fifth reunion she had died in Cali- 
fornia. 

But Rob was there, of course, stocky, 
rosy, really bald this time. Rob seemed 
to keep track of everyone. He had seen 
Bill, too. The old fellow had begun to 
make really good now, out there in the 
West. Bill was going to be a big man 
out there some day. And you ought to 
have seen him, Rob said. Actually, old 
Bill was a fine-looking man now. He 
had grown up to those hands and feet 
of his. He still had his old jokes, but 
Bill had changed, he had got a lot more 
dignity, too. There was a rumor—Rob 
didn’t know how true it was, couldn’t 
get much out of the old fellow—that 
Bill was going to be married to some 
girl out there. Rob himself had mar- 
ried an 07 Adams girl. 

Hester wanted eagerly to show them 
all the new buildings, the improvements 
on the campus. The new chapel, the 
science hall. They declared that she 
was the most familiar thing at Adams, 
that she was just as she had always 
been, that she had the same old Hester 
smile. 

She was still slender, girlish. She 
dressed as she had always done, in the 
simple, fresh, not too fashionable way 
that Adams girls had affected in her 
day. She wore the amber combs still. 
But the old soft look had left her face. 
Her small features were a little sharp- 
ened. She had no color. Her smile 
had in it a bright, strained sweetness, 
not exactly forced, but over-eager. 
Thin, fine, curved lines were etched 


sharply about the corners of her 
mouth. 

They said that Hester was as enthu- 
siastic as ever. She kept the old spirit. 
She had held close to her ideals—more 
than the rest of them had been able to 
do. But then she had stayed right at 
Adams. 

She cried, “Oh, people, do you think 
so? I’ve—honestly, I have—got so 
discouraged sometimes.” 

“Oh, Hester, I’ve never seen you 
discouraged.” 

Some of them said afterward: 
“What makes Hester stick there in the 
Academy? I should think she’d want 
to get out.” 

The next year did see the end of the 
old Academy. It could no longer com- 
pete with the High Schools. The time 
for it was gone. 

Hester had long been expecting this. 
The Academy had been doomed when 
Prexie Jim had asked her to stay. And 
yet it was like tearing something out 
of her life, she felt, to have it go. 

And what would happen now? 
Would she have to leave Adams? 

She felt that she could not go into 
public school work. It lacked the pres- 
tige, the atmosphere, of anything con- 
nected with a college. But if she did 
go she would have to take her mother 
with her, and then what else was there 
for her to do? 

Carrie Lake, ’00, had been asked to 
come back to the college this year as 
Dean of Women. Miss Keats said an- 
grily to Hester, “Why couldn’t they 
have given you a decent job like that? 
It’s just that you’ve been here so long 
that they don’t really know how to ap- 
preciate you. It’s always the folks 
around here that do the most that get 
the least credit for it.” Hester would 
not have said such things. But some- 
times she did enjoy having Miss Keats 
say them for her. Martha Keats was 
red-haired, with a kind of roughness 
and a tendency to sputtering that had 
at first offended Hester. But she had 
found that Martha was “really more 
loyal than those that said less.” She 
had developed a kind of angry protect- 
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ing affection for Hester, whom she be- 
lieved that the college had used and not 
rewarded. Martha Keats herself was 
not a graduate, except for a short course 
in commercial work at the Academy. 
But she always admitted, too, after a 
spasm of sputtering, that she supposed 
she had got too much attached to the 
place to leave it, like all the rest of 
them. She supposed that she would go 
right on putting up with everything. 

There were only a few things about 
which Hester did wish to complain. 
She still accepted with fervor. And 
these were such little personal things, 
she said, compared to the institution it- 
self. Think of all it gave them! Think 
of the wonderful chapel talks, and the 
beautiful Vesper services in the new 
chapel. The institution was so much 
greater than themselves. All that they 
could do for it would be little enough. 

She did not leave. President Heller 
—Prexie” now—had a new place for 
her. The big million-dollar endowment 
campaign was beginning now. Many 
extra helpers would be needed at Adams 
and it was desirable to have those who 
need be paid as little as possible. Hes- 
ter was to work in the President's of- 
fice. In the feeling that she was really 
doing something for Adams, she did 
not feel so keenly the closing of the 
Academy, the turning of the old roof 
garden into office rooms. For those 
three years she lived for the endowment 
campaign. She hunted up statistics, 
kept records. Think what success 
would mean to the school! The new 
dormitories could be built, there would 
be a new organ in the chapel, a new 
men’s gymnasium. This was some- 
thing to which she could “give every- 
thing” again. 

She became now one of the staunch- 
est devotees of Prexie Heller. Oh, of 
course she worshiped him from afar. 
He was not like Prexie Jim, who called 
her “Hester” and held her hand warmly 
while he spoke to her. Prexie Heller 
was grand, sublime, distant, Miltonic. 
She transferred to him the devotion 
that had once been given to Daisy 
Lyons and Helen Garvis. She felt that 
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she was in the presence of a great 


man. 
“Well, I wish I could believe in 


things the way you do,” Miss Keats 
told her. “But I’m such an old grouch 
I can’t help seeing the other side of 
things. You're the least selfish person 
I ever saw.” 

There was the glorious night when 
the college bell was rung and all the 
whistles were blown, when men threw 
silver dollars upon the platform of the 
chapel to make up the last five hundred 
dollars of the endowment fund. The 
speeches and the yells, the singing of 
the new Adams song that a Junior boy 
had written: 


“Spirit of Adams, 
We give to thee 
Our hearts, our faith, 
Our loyalty.” 


She went home exalted, uplifted. 
What did any personal life matter be- 
side the immortal spirit of Adams? 
What did it matter if she was cramped 
next year, if she had promised every 
cent that she could wring from her 
little salary for the next five years, in 
answer to very definite solicitations? 
It was all for Adams. It was so little 
—if she could only have done more! 


CHAPTER IX 


IMMEDIATELY after the endowment 
campaign was concluded, another was 
begun. Only half the things could now 
be done that were included in Prexie’s 
great vision of Adams. Adams could 
not stand still. A few “pessimists,” 
“croakers,” declared that the change 
was all on the outside, that new build- 
ings couldn’t make up for the loss of 
the old free life. But that wasn’t the 
spirit which got things done. The 
campus, certain aspects of the college 
life, were transformed. Everything in 
Adams had gone forward except the 
salaries of its professors. Hester was 
still contributing to succeeding endow- 
ments from her princely wage. 

She stayed on. She would probably 
have a permanent place in the Presi- 
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dent’s office. She was getting to be 
one of the fixtures im the college. Of 
course she would stay, Miss Keats said 
grimly. People couldn’t be picked from 
bushes that would do all that Hester 
was doing for sixty-five dollars a 
month. That was her salary, a chastely 
guarded secret which only Miss Keats 
certainly knew. Miss Keats knew all 
the salaries. She “could have told 
some things,” she sometimes remarked. 
When she saw old Strong-pipe driving 
leisurely over the campus with his 
grass-cutting machine, she would re- 
mark with grim pleasure, “You'll never 
get the salary that he’s getting, my girl! 
Oh, well, what’s a simple A.B. com- 
pared with a degree in Smokeology!” 
Martha Keats still did all the grum- 
bling for both of them. Hester could 
never bring herself to more than a wist- 
ful “Well, I do think that I ought to 
be getting more than I am getting. 
But then I know how in need of money 
the college is.” Her affections, her 
whole life, were too closely entwined 
with the thought of the college for a 
to really complain. She kep 
idea that it was better to art ios 
little or nothing at Adams than for mil- 
lions elsewhere. The college could give 
something that mere money could not 


ve. 
Hester would never criticize Prexie 
Heller, whom she associated with the 


college in her devotion. She defended 
him hotly when she heard people say 
that “it was personal ambition on Prex- 
ie’s part.” If they had seen Prexie 
as she had seen him! He lived for the 
college. He hadn’t a thought, he hadn’t 
a desire outside of it. He had more 
than taken the place of Prexie Jim im 
her worship. But it wasn’t a personal 
feeling, she always told Miss Keats. 
Prexie was too aloof and awe-imspiring 
and grand. When she saw him in his 
doctor’s gown slashed with orange and 
his mortarboard with the silken tas- 
sel, a splendid figure, the embodiment 
of all for which Adams stood, she felt 
that she was worshiping an ideal, not a 

rson. But these people—Martha 
Keats was one—who said that Prexie 
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was too grand to be human, were 
wrong. She had seen Prexie almost 
discouraged, almost heartbroken at mo- 
ments over the terrible disappointments 
and difficulties of the campaigns. She 
cherished these instances of his pre- 
cious humanity im her secret heart, and 
they made him infinitely more beloved. 

Because of her ioyalty to Prexie she 
would not admit that the spirit of the 
campus life was changing. Oh, im ac- 
cidentals, of course, but Adams could 
never change in fundamentals. Of 
course there were things that seemed 
strange. The dormitory life couldn't 
help spoiling some of the old free com- 
panionship between men and girls, such 
as there had been when they ate together 
at hilarious boarding clubs. There was 
all this new formality and “red tape” 
at Adams. It was a shock at first to 
have dances upon the Adams campus. 

But then the privilege of belonging 
to such a splendid institution! The 
pride of feeling that it was unique. A 
little, beautiful world of its own, shel- 
tered, keeping to its own standards, not 
heterogeneous and miscellaneous like 
the great universities, 

If she had ever felt that some of the 
old “spirit of service” was dying out, 
during war times it flamed gloriously 
to life again. She thought of what 
Prexie said: “The spirit of Adams is 
the spirit of democracy, of service for 
humanity, and the spirit of democracy 
and service is the spirit of America.” 

At first, Adams could not believe in 
the war. It had seemed like the defeat 
of the Adams ideals. The whole spirit 
of Adams was “against conflict.” Great 
things were hoped from the peace ship. 
The professors sent a petition to the 

But when the United States became 
involved, it was seen that Adams had 
stood for peace when peace was pos- 
sible, but not for the dread name of 
pacifism. Now the professors who had 
signed the petition scrambled for posi- 
tions with relief commissions, with the 
Y. M. C.A. It had been whispered for 
a time that Prexie had made “pacifistic 
utterances.” Strange rumors filled the 
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campus. But these were stopped when 
Prexie was given a post of importance 
in the Government service. Adams rose 
valiantly and proved its spirit when the 
day of testing came. 

Not Carlson, “the most brilliant man 
on the campus,” to whose chair Josiah 
Porterfield had given an extra endow- 
ment to keep him at Adams, was chosen 
as Acting President during Prexie’s ab- 
sence. Instead, Dr. Seeley, from the 
science department, a good, safe, solid, 
not too brainy man. Dr. Seeley had 
always seemed a pleasant, quiet, serious 
man. Now strange things came to 
light. The submerged jealousies and 
resentments of years ran rampant. Now 
had come the happy day, long despaired 
of by Dr. Seeley and his colleagues, 
when Carlson could no longer have 
things all his own way, when it was 
proved that brains were not all that 
made a man, when this talk of “origin- 
ality” was shown for what it was, when 
evidences of disturbing intelligence were 
revealed in all their danger. Now was 
the day when the old guard came into 
its own, and heresy received its just 
punishment. 

They were “after Carlson,” in fac- 
ulty meeting, where he was questioned 
by a band made strong by unity. It 
was a serious matter, of course—he 
had a wife and family—but his strongly 
cut lips twitched a little as he saw the 
childish joy which these men took in 
their new ferocity, like little boys play- 
ing Indian. This was better even than 
dressing up in plumes and swords and 
parading with the Knights Templar if 
it wasn’t at the same time a display 
so infinitely sad. Documents were cir- 
culated to be signed, there were in- 
vestigations by trustees. To be able to 
strike at Carlson, almost in the open, 
and with motives of glorious and ex- 
alted patriotism! 

But they did not “get Carlson.” 
“Carlson can run circles around those 
old boys, he’s a wise guy,” the students 
said. But their thirst was slightly ap- 


peased by running down a few other 
instances of “dangerous opinions.” 
The little old lady who had taught in 
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the Academy and was now teaching a 
few extra classes and assisting the Dean 
of Women. She would not sign one of 
the documents, declaring with tears that 
“Christ had said to turn the other 
cheek, to love one’s enemies, to do unto 
others as ye would have others do unto 
ye.” She wavered a little when the 
now favorite text of chapel and pulpit 
was brought forward—‘I come not to 
bring peace but to bring a sword.” But 
that was only one instance, and Christ 
was called “the Prince of Peace.” Peo- 
ple regretted it—but an example like 
that, however harmless it might seem, 
could not be passed by. There was a 
young German instructor with a tuber- 
cular wife. He must go. Fraiilein 
Hoeffner, who taught violin, a large and 
buxom person suspected to be fond of 
beer in the privacy of her room but 
forgiven for the past six years because 
of her efforts with the Girls’ Glee Club, 
left in a storm. People shuddered when 
it was discovered what a viper they had 
been cherishing unsuspected in their 
midst. 

Hester saw none of this. There were 
regrettable things—but life was great 
and exalted. Adams was_ glorious. 
There was a new, fascinating severity 
and suggestion of danger in the sight 
of boys in uniform on the Adams cam- 
pus. The terrible sorrow, that both 
thrilled and hurt her, was that these 
beautiful boys might go away to be 
killed. Hester, as always, believed 
fervently. 

And there was an exciting stirring-up 
and change in the Adams life. So many 
professors were gone. She was set to 
teaching Freshman Latin classes. She 
helped with the Red Cross. No one 
knew what might happen. 

Yet how quickly things settled down 
imto sameness again. The old interests 
came back. The breath from the great 
world which returning professors were 
to bring back with them was only a 
breath. Dr. Seeley stepped back into 
the chemistry department. Carlson, 
after showing that he could remain if 
he wished, accepted a position with a 
large university. Hester was put back 
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into the President’s office, where she 
now had the noble work of keeping war 
records. 

Her youth was now definitely gone. 
She was a fixture on the campus— 
—“Hetty G.” the students called her. 
They laughed at her little enthusiasms, 
at her ardent middle-aged manner, at 
her sidecombs and the coat that she 
wore year after year. In the Annual, 
she had taken an insignificant place 
among the other worthies who were 
subjects for “roasts’—that band of 
whom Strongpipe Jones was head. 
They wondered if she took off her 
smile at night. 

She still religiously attended college 
functions with Miss Keats and Miss 
Crowley and Miss Summerson. She 
went to the Opening Reception in the 
evening dress that she had worn for 
eight. years. Cream-colored, trimmed 


with wide lace, semi-low-necked, with a 
skirt that was lengthened or shortened 
according to mode, but never quite 
enough of either. 


She belonged to a 
decorous town club. She assisted at 
teas held by connections of the Adams 
family, her mother now being too frail. 
To Miss Keats and Miss Crowley she 
had a faint traditional family glory. 
One thing that hurt her dreadfully was 
the discovery that she and some of the 
other Adamsville “girls” were no longer 
welcome at E. B. B. But they still 
loved their little old plain gold pins bet- 
ter than these expensive pearl-encrusted 
ones that the girls were now wearing. 
At least she had never lost her loyalty. 
She would still do anything for E. B. B. 
She still rejoiced, unselfishly and with- 
out personal resentment, when popular 
new girls joined E. B. B. But her 
smile was defensive when she met the 
girls at teas. 

She was still excited over the results 
of the Billings game. Those in the 
President’s office had early intelligence 
of the Phi Beta Kappa appointments. 
They were sometimes asked to be judges 
at oratorical contests. They held hot 
discussions as to who best deserved the 
medal that was now heing given for 
“The most distinguished service to 


Adams during the four years.” They 
knew minutely the achievements of 
all the prominent undergraduates, 
they had favorites over whom they 
“simply raved”—“Oh, I think she’s the 
loveliest girl! She has the most won- 
derful voice that was ever heard at 
Adams.” 

She must take her pride in the growth 
and advancement of the college. 

The town, too, was so changed, al- 
though she did feel that in spite of 
her pride in it she could mourn over 
its lost aspects a little. It had long 
been paved. It had more asphalt than 
any other town of its size in lowa, The 
character of the houses was changing. 
Those that had been built in the early 
nineteen hundreds—large frame houses 
with big, plain porches rounded at the 
corners—now looked elderly. There 
were new bungalows and stucco houses 
with hot, red splashes of geraniums at 
the windows. The character of the 
stores was different, with the littl new 
ready-to-wear shops. The old Vienna 
Café had long passed away; giving 
place first to “Wick’s,” with its one 
long, dusky room with oaken compart- 
ments and yellow-shaded lights, where 
chocolate pie @ la modes were con- 
sumed; and now to tea rooms and an 

Hester’s personal life, beyond the re- 
ligion of the college, was fed by her 
worship of Prexie and her loyalty to 
her class. She was still the Alumni 
Secretary of 03. She wrote letters in- 
defatigably, gathered the class news for 
the Alumni Bulletin. She felt that the 
old, precious class spirit was in her 
keeping. It was, in a way, a principle 
with her to wear her hair as she had 
done in the old days, to be in every way 
“the same Hester.” Miss Keats, who 
had had “no chance for such things,” 
liked to have Hester tell of the girls 
and boys of her own class, the “stunts 
they had pulled off,” the flowers she 
had had for the Glee Club concerts. 
Miss Keats knew all about Big Bill. 
She was going to look for him at that 
twentieth reunion, to “see what he 
looked like.” 
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Humphrey, of course, was still in 
Adamsville. He was as loyal and de- 
pendable as ever. These qualities now 
quite overshadowed his slowness. Her 
meetings and talks with Humphrey 
made her think of the old happy impor- 
tance of committee meetings. Humph- 
rey had married, a few years before, a 
woman whom he had met at Lake 
Okoboji. She was a social leader, “not 
just the Adams type.” But his old class 
was still nearer to Humphrey’s heart 
than any later acquisition. He was a 
trustee and a solid citizen now, still 
chosen as treasurer of organizations. 
Heavy, with creases in his chin, a 
grayish skin, and hair that he still tried 
to keep in its own massive wave. He 
too was a fixture. 

Hester and her mother lived in their 
three small rooms. Hester did practi- 
cally all of the housework and the cook- 
ing now. Little Mrs. Harris was near- 
ly blind. The brightest time of the year 
for her, as well as for Hester, was 
Commencement, when some of “her 
dear girls” who had stayed in the Har- 
ris House came to see her and talk to 
her, holding her frail, wrinkled little 
hands tenderly in theirs. She could 
remember the girls, but she could no 


longer remember their classes: 95 and ~ 


1915—they were all the same to her. 
Hester was living now for her 
twenty-year reunion. 


CHAPTER X 


Tuat Commencement feeling in the 
town. The long cement walks burning 
through light shoe soles, but over the 
walks and over the asphalt a dappling 
of grayish elm shadows. Girls and boys 
going endlessly up and down. Cars 
purring over the asphalt, parked at the 
south of the campus, hot light flashing 
off the smooth black hoods and steel 
radiator caps. Downtown  eating- 
houses crowded and warm—the dining- 
room of the old Adams House, the 
Wild Rose Tea Room and Pickwick 
Inn. Warm, moist green June grass 


on the wide lawns of the big frame 
houses; and along the cinder drives 


lilac bushes that gave the scent and 
feeling to the days. 

Little touches: Professor Hendries’ 
dog, Collie Prince, strolling in through 
the open, sunlit doorway of the chapel. 
A doctor’s gown thrown over the big 
lilac bush on the lawn of the little old- 
fashioned house, with sharp white 
gables, where old “Pa” Taylor—long 
retired—lived. Humphrey Dilley meet- 
ing speakers and prominent graduates 
with his Cadillac. 

Now Commencement was half over. 
Baccalaureate and Class Days—sunny, 
perfect days. Showers, but brief, spark- 
ling, summery showers that sent people 
scurrying over the campus with hastily 
folded chairs, and left the green June 
grass and the lilacs fresher and richer 
scented. 

Then Alumni Day. Old grads thick 
on the campus. ’96 wore little purple 
and gold hats. Girls and boys wander- 
ing down the cinder paths watched 
these antics with tolerant, superior, 
amused and careless eyes. 

A little group of idle girls came down 
College Street, their arms about each 
other. Hester passed them. 

“Good-morning, girls.” 

“Good-morning,” they chorused. 

Their eyes followed the figure hurry- 
ing past them. . 

“Where’s Hetty G. going in such a 
hurry ?” 

“T suppose she has to arrange every- 
thing for Commencement. Didn’t you 
know Commencement couldn’t be pulled 
off in this institution without Hetty 
G. ?” 

“She’s going to her reunion, girls.” 

“What reunion—for heaven’s sake!” 

“Didn’t you know Hetty was gradu- 
ated in naughty-three ?” 

“Didn’t know Hetty had ever been 
graduated! Thought she’d always been 
here, like Recitation Hall—” 

“Like Bunny’s straw hat.” 

One of them called softly, 

“Hurry, Hetty old dear! She’s run- 
ning to ‘get things started,’ girls. 
There’s Humphrey—girls! Don’t they 
make a darling, frisky little couple?” 

They giggled with light, uncon- 
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scious cruelty, and loitered on the sun- 
light through the elm trees dappling 
their shining heads and smooth, en- 
twined arms and pretty frocks with 
shadows. 

Hester hurried on, with an eager, 
wistful look on her face. Now that she 
had passed the girls she was not smil- 
ing, but the imprint of the smile re- 
mained in the fine set lines about her 
mouth. 

She thought she had never seen the 
campus so beautiful. The green grass 
and the dusky evergreens; the flower- 
ing bushes along the black cinder 
paths ; the little, delicate, silver-stemmed 
birches. Oh, lovely, lovely... . 

She was almost late for her class 
meeting on the lawn of the Quad. She 
had had to help with the diplomas, post 
notices, order the little parasols for the 
class stunt. She hadn’t seen half of 
those dear people. Bill Warren was 
coming from Seattle, Leonard and 
Susie Stoner. She had just heard this 
morning that Jinny Woodward—Jinny 
—would be here! They were all to 
carry little scarlet and white parasols. 
And the horns, what about the 
horns? 

Humphrey Dilley caught up with her. 

“Oh, Humphrey, you do have the 
horns!” 

Good old Humphrey. He performed 
a stately little foot dance on the cinder 
path trying to get in step with her hur- 
tying feet. 

“Oh, isn’t it all beautiful !” 

Her glance took in the ivied build- 
ings, the leafy trees, the grassy, open 
spaces, as they went on together down 
the paths that were so much more than 
familiar to both of them. They saw 
the shade-dappled lawn of the Quad, 
sloping to the path, a little group of 
people... . 

She began to smile and to hurry. 
She left Humphrey several steps behind 
as she climbed the grassy slope, waving 
excitedly and calling, “Hello, you 
aught-threes !” 

“Why, it’s Hester!” . . . “Hester 
Harris!” . . . “Well, well, well—wel- 


come to our circle!” “Hester and 
S. S.—Oct.—4 


Humphrey—isn’t that exactly like old 
times !” 

She was in the midst of the happiness 
for which she lived—being greeted, 
and kissed, welcomed and welcoming 

. with misty eyes . . . catching 
sight of one face after another, with 
little gasps of remembrance. . . . 

“Bill! Of course I know you.” Bill 
—think of it! She felt a little con- 
sciousness. “Rob! Margaret, my dear, 
I’m so glad to see you!” Poor darling 
Margaret, she was so changed, so ter- 
ribly changed. “Gertie Bumstead! 
Yes, I do.” But there was nothing 
except the familiar brown glint of eyes 
in that large, massaged face to identify 
the old Crazy Gert. 

“Do you know who this is ?” 

A low, beautiful voice, a fleeting 
touch on her arm, a dark face with soft 
contours and dark, starry eyes—one 
strange dash of silver in dusky hair— 

“Jinny Woodward!” 

They embraced. The contact with 
Jinny was thrilling—with her soft, 
fragrant arms and breast, the touch of 
her exquisite garments. But Hester 
drew back from it somehow shaken 
with a disquieted sense that changed 
into excited admiration as she took in 
the loveliness of this half-strange, half- 
familiar Jinny—her manner of laugh- 
ing ease, her indefinable splendor. 
There was time only for a breathless 
glimpse— 

“People, here are your parasols. 
Please like them, because Humphrey 
and I have scoured the country for 
them.” 

She laughed excitedly while Hum- 
phrey, with his solemn air, unwrapped 
the absurd toy parasols with their scar- 
let ruffles and rosettes— 

“Oh, boy!” Big Bill shouted. “Will 
my mamma let me out ?” 

He seized one in his enormous hand 
and went mincing down the lawn, sim- 
pering and bowing to the laughing 
Quadrangle girls who passed. Bill was 
still the same—although he had seemed 
at first so different, with his long locks 
shorn and the new, easy, well-fitting 
clothes, the new manner. “Same old 
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Bill,” the laughing, pleased glances said. 
But Bill was the leader at once. 

“Hester, are we actually to carry 
these things? Goodness, I feel so fool- 
ish!” Della was half shocked. “If 
my Sophomore son should see me—” 

“Oh, but let him see you! Show him 
you’re a good aught-three!” Hester 
cried. “They’ve never balked at any- 
thing.” 

“Right! And never will. Every 
man shoulder his parasol—forward, 
march!” 

Big Bill led them off, stalking at the 
head, carrying the little absurdity in 
martial style, they all following after, 
some embarrassed and laughing, Della 
protesting, all of them conscious and 
hilarious, carrying it off gayly before 
the laughing eyes of undergraduates. 
Hester went along happily, not seeing 
the glances and the nudges of the stu- 
dents who passed her—‘Look at Hetty 
G.! Isn’t she having the time of her 
young life?” Hester moved up and 
down the line, distributing the little 
knots of scarlet and white ribbon that 
she had sat up to make the night be- 
fore. 

“Still on the job, Hester!” 

“Still on the job.” 

She saw in a kind of dazzle of light 
the sunlit campus, the big group of 
people under the birches, the colors, 
streamers, badges, the old gymnasium 
standing red and solid in the sunshine. 

03 had a lovely level spot in the 
shade of the tallest birch. “How splen- 
did—Hester, I know we owe this to 
you.” People clapped them as they sat 
down. The smiling faces were all ir- 
radiated. The class of 1903—Hester’s 
heart swelled with proud appreciation. 
She looked about—she saw the classes 
each in its own place. The two dear 
old white-haired members of ’79; 
with their absurd hats; last year’s 
graduating class back in full force, 
radiantly excited; her own class, the 
dear old bunch, ’03. 

She thought of those who weren’t 
here. Of Ellen. Bunty had married— 
“My dear, a regular flapper type, I 
nearly fell over when he introduced 


us!” Had they heard about Jay? He 
had run off with another woman in his 
congregation—or something—anyway, 
he had got into a terrible mess and 
Adeline was suing him for divorce, he 
had lost his church—it was all in the 
papers. 

Horns were being tooted and trum- 
pets blown, class yells were being fer- 
vently given, boys and girls were dart- 
ing about with paper plates soggy with 
yellow potato salad. Big Bill led their 
own yell— 


Osky-wow-wow! 
Skinny-wow-wow! 
03! 
Wow! Wow! 


Hester yelled so enthusiastically that 
the tears stood in her eyes. 

Hester must help with the picnic 
luncheon. She was in and out of the 
gymnasium, urging the girls to make 
more sandwiches, sending the boys on 
hurried errands, running about. “Hetty 
G.’s all excited—what would the Pio- 
neer College of the Prairies do without 
her ?” 

She did not hear that. 

“People, what can I get you?” 

Her thin, delicate face was flushed 
and glistening with heat, her light hair 
escaped from the amber combs in fine 
damp strands. 

“Aren’t you dead, Hester?” 

“Oh, no,” she gasped happily. 

She looked up with shining gratitude 
when Big Bill took her gently but firm- 
ly by the shoulders and forced her 
down upon the thick green grass. He 
fanned her with a paper plate with ex- 
aggerated fervor. She had thought 
that there might be some discomfort in 
meeting him, that he might hold re- 
sentment. She glanced up—saw in his 
face only a kind of special gentleness, 
something a little pitiful, as she had 
seen in Jinny’s face. She smiled her 
brave determined smile. 

The luncheon was over. The grass 
was littered over with bits of paper, 
ribbons, scraps—work for Strongpipe. 
Martha Keats would be delighted with 
that. It was hot. People stirred and 
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whispered through the last of the 
speeches. But there was the class 
meeting to look forward to. In that, 
again, she had a place. 

“Well, people,” Humphrey began 
ponderously, “I suppose it’s time we 
were adjourning for a little business 
meeting.” 

Della moaned that it was too hot for 
business. 

“Humphrey!” Hester cried eagerly. 
“That little clump of evergreens behind 
the gym! It’s always cooler there.” 

“IT remember no such place in my 
day of campus perambulations,” Bill 
asserted. 

“Oh, well, there’s lots you don’t re- 
member!” ... Heavens! She hoped 
he didn’t think she was referring to 
that! 

When they all sat down, with groans 
of pleasure, on the brown needle- 
matted ground under the evergreens 
close to the cool stone wall, they were 
suddenly silent. Humphrey sat down 
facing them, clearing his throat in his 
old deliberate way. Hester could see 
from the eyes, some looking intently, 
brightly at him, some turned conscious- 
ly, with pretended carelessness, away, 
that they were realizing Humphrey— 
his dependability through twenty years. 
Twenty years . . . the sunlight, cooled 
and darkened by the evergreens, fell 
upon them, voices sounded remotely 
from the campus, the June air touched 
their faces poignantly. 

Humphrey was beginning, with that 
look of dumb agony that always came 
into his eyes when he tried to make a 
speech : 

“Fellow classmates .. . 
of nineteen-aught-three . ..I feel as 
if on this occasion . . . something 
ought to be said. As I believe you 
know, I am not a speaker. But our 
friend Bill Warren always did like to 
talk—” . A gust of appreciative laugh- 
ter, “so I’ve asked him | to say a few 
words to you. Bill. 

The eyes turned ka Bill, sitting 
hunched over tailor-fashion, poking at 
the pine needles with a little stick— 
they took in his big, pleasant, ungainly 


of the class 


figure, that was impressive in some 
strange new way, the smile curving his 
wide mouth, the air of exuberance that 
made them say he was still the same 
Bill. He looked up slowly, they felt 
the gray glow of his deep-set, mourn- 
ful eyes. Then he began to speak i in an 
easy, deep-toned, direct way: 

“Well, fellow classmates, naughty- 
three’s more naughty than ever—after 
the base insinuations cast upon me by 
our talkative friend Humphrey, that I 
—I—a grave man, a silent man—” 

The same Bill—no, not the same, 
more changed than any of them. She 
had heard them say, “how wonderfully 
Bill had developed,” that “Bill had 
come into his own.” She felt with a 
strange pain that it was true. Hester 
sat listening to the deep tones. In a 
kind of fear she realized how long and 
how intensely she had been looking for- 
ward to this—now it was happening. 
She forced herself, smiling, to follow 
Bill’s words: 

“Well, classmates, I hate to stop talk- 
ing, but I see you’re all sitting on edge 
to get in a word—especially our friend 
Humphrey, here. Well, that’s a little 
of what I wanted to say.” 

“The secretary will read the minutes 
of the last evening.” 

Everything seemed breathlessly still. 
Her fingers trembled a little as she 
opened the familiar red-and-black book, 
holding down the leaves that flapped in 
the soft June wind. Her voice went 
thinly through the words that were like 
food to her—‘‘The class of 1903 met 
June nine, nineteen twenty-two, and 
was called to order by the president—” 

“If there is no correction to these 
minutes they stand approv 

“Mr. President!” 

“Mr. Warren.” 

Big Bill leaped to his feet. “Not a 
correction exactly, but I would like to 
make a motion—resolution—whisper to 
me, Gertie, what do you call it ?—reso- 
lution, she says, to be incorporated, by 
force if necessary, in the record of to- 
day’s meeting. Fellow classmates, 
there’s one member of this band of the 
faithful who’s more faithful than all 
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the rest, who’s been largely instrumen- 
tal in making this day a tumultuous 
success. Boys and girls, I move we give 
three rousing cheers for Hester.” 

They gave them. “Speech! Speech!” 

Hester’s heart seemed to pound and 
stop. Her smile quavered tremulously 
on her lips. This was her tribute. Her 
work, her loyalty had been worth while. 
For the first time in years her heart 
had again its own food. 

There were other speeches. 

“I move we hear from Leonard and 
Susie Stoner, brethren and sistern.” 

Leonard Stoner, just as he had al- 
ways been, little, with a wave of light- 
ish hair and an Adam’s apple, not much 
more dried up than he had always been, 
talked somewhat pompously of the work 
of himself and his wife in Asia Minor, 
speaking patronizingly of “the corner 
in their hearts that they would always 
keep for dear Almas Mater.” He would 
have been glad to have spoken more. 
Susie Dykes Stoner—hig, plain, homely, 
with the same black hair and protrud- 
ing teeth—had now an air of mature 
authority before which Hester felt un- 
certain. She had brought up, besides 
the Asia Minorites, a family of young 
Stoners, all of whom would receive 
their training at Adams. The Stoners 
were full of their great work “estab- 
lishing the ideals of Adams College 
among the downtrodden peoples of 
Asia Minor.” John Fellows had had a 
nervous breakdown, and the Stoners 
were now in power. They were listened 
to with respect. They had gone far 
afield; they had seen “conditions.” 

Jinny laughingly refused to speak. 
She declared that she was too black a 
sheep. Hester learned that she was 
here because her husband, James Brod- 
erick, the geologist, had been asked to 
speak before the Scientific Society. 
Jinny had “go out,” as she used to 
darkly threaten. The music of her 
voice thrilled and disquieted Hester 
with its suggestion of experience, of 
some unknown richness. and plenitude 
of life. Her dusky, cloudy hair with 
that one sharp dazzle of silver, her 
brows piquantly uneven, the shadowy, 
deeply dented corners of her mouth, 


her light, exquisite gown . . . Jinny 
had defied everything that ester 
counted best. But she was more won- 
derful than ever. 

It was so soon over. They seemed 
to have held the meeting and then dis- 
missed it—an event in their lives, but 
only one event among others. They 
were sitting about talking of other 


things. The Stoners of Asia Minor to 
whoever would listen. Humphrey 
seemed a little out of it. Embarrass- 
ment came over Hester. They knew 


each other and the place so well. It 
meant so much to them. They were 
both at the disadvantage of caring more 
than the others. It was like a guilty 
secret between them. 

Her warm sense of gratitude toward 
Bill left her. He was taking it all so 
easily. He had given her her tribute— 
and now it was over. She had met all 
the slow closing-in, the insidious dis- 
appointment of her life, with the same 
smile. Now it seemed carved upon her 
mouth, as if she could not move her 
lips out of their set painful, valiant line. 

She felt a faint deep resentment. It 
was she who had kept the faith. But 
those most listened to—Big Bill, Jinny, 
even the Stoners—were those who had 
not been the “real Adams people.” Her 
heart began to feel chill and wonderingly 
depressed. 

Prexie’s reception was a welter of 
light dresses, black coats, frappe and 
afternoon shadows. She was useful 
again—running off on her aching feet 
to find chairs for tired ladies, going in 
search of people for other people. There 
was even a martyred exaltation in hav- 
ing no time to see her own “dear peo- 
ple.” A crowd surrounded Jinny. They 
had no chance to talk together, although 
Jinny pulled Hester gently to her side 
and held her there, conspicuously. She 
had one sharp, amazed vision of Big 
Bill’s wife. She was young, a radiant 
and assured person, gowned and made 
up with delicate exquisiteness. Not 
like his “i-deal Adams girl.” 

Hester got away just in time to go 
down to the seventeen train. The lit- 
tle, dingy brick station with the arcade, 
the trunks, the boys and girls in laugh- 
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ing groups, the late-afternoon sunshine. 
Her own group she found near the door 
of the baggage room laughing at a tale 
told jointly by Bill and his wife. They 
waved—“Here’s Hester! Bless her 
heart; I knew she’d get here.” She 
hurried up to them on tired, aching 
feet, valiantly eager, helpful and smil- 
ing. 

Humphrey came out of the depot 
room. “Ten minutes late.” 

“Then you'll be here that much 
longer !” 

“Isn’t Hester wonderful! She never 
loses her enthusiasm.” 

Big Bill was looking at her thought- 
fully. She strove to say, with wistful 
appeal, “Has the day gone off well, 
people ?” 

“Perfect !” 

They were leaving again—and she 
was watching them go. There were so 
many things unsaid. Jinny left her hus- 
band and stood near Hester, taking 
Hester’s hand in her own, warm and 
vital through the light silk glove. Jinny 
seemed trying to convey a kind of com- 
fort. 

“How is dear Mrs. Harris? I wish 
I might have seen her.” 

“Well,” Hester answered brightly. 
“Frail, of course, and she doesn’t see 
well.” 

“And you’re not in the old Harris 
House!” 

“Oh, no, that’s gone. But we’re very 
cozy in our little rooms, just mamma 
and I.” 

The talk included them again. 

Rob was saying, “Coming back next 
year, folkses ?” 

“Of course they are,” Hester cried. 

They shook their heads doubtfully. 
“No, I imagine it will be a little harder 
to get back every year from now on.” 

The little group of people, the sta- 
tion, the well-known row of box elder 


trees seemed to recede and waver. She 
could not hold them. 

With the sound of the whistle they 
were eager to be off. The women gave 
Hester hasty, preoccupied embraces. 
She made no effort this time to press 
forward, but let the surging crowd of 
careless young people have their way. 
She stood back until the train was 
gone. 

The rails still shook. A thin plume 
of smoke drifted across the pale clear 
June sky. The dray man—a new one— 
said, “Well, I’ll be glad to be rid of 
the last of them darn trunks.” Hester 
looked back and saw Humphrey close 
behind her; and with inner reluctance, 
with that sense of a guilty secret, they 
walked sedately down College Street 
together. 

“Well—it’s over again.” 

“Yes,” she said bravely, “but we'll 
see them again. Now there’s our thirty- 
year reunion to look forward to.” 


CHAPTER XI 


Humpnrey had left her. Her steps 
sounded loud on the wide cement walk. 
The tall elms stood up thick-leaved, mo- 
tionless, as they would stand all through 
the long hot summer, throwing gray 
dappled shadows on the asphalt. There 
was that after-Commencement feeling— 
a growing languor, a sadness and a use- 
lessness in the fragrance that floated 
out over the thick, moist, solid mid- 
June heat. 

She hated to go back up to those 
three small rooms. But suddenly she 
wanted to see Martha Keats. She had 
never really admitted Martha. But all 
at once she wanted to talk to her, to feel 
her blunt, affectionate, admiring inter- 
est, to explain to her, for instance, how 
she had felt about Joe Forrest and Bill 
Warren and to feel the consolation of 
her loyalty. 
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From an Editor’s Uneasy Chair 
By Charles B. Driscoll 


I 


ERE it not for the nuts and 
W cranks who come into my office, 

I would die of ennui. There is 
a woman who wants to build a canal 
from Omaha to Seattle, a man who has 
invented a train that runs on armatures 
instead of wheels, a sad-eyed fellow 
who says he can tell what you are 
thinking about by the location of the 
gray hairs on your head, and a prepos- 
terous bore who has committed to 
memory the works of Tom Paine and 
wants to repeat them to me. I like 
these visitors. None of them belongs 
to the Kiwanis club or collects for an 
alumni fund. 


II 


THE woman who looks her best in 
décolleté never is popular among wo- 
men. They view her with the same 
suspicion and jealousy with which a 
merchant views a rival merchant who 
has better wares and knows better how 
to display them. 


Ill 


I Know a worthless millionaire who 
idled about for three years, waiting 
for a blooded bull calf, the property of 
a friend of his, to grow to maturity. 
He arranged to have his friend fatten 
the bull on the choicest feeds, just when 
the pedigreed animal was becoming 
useful. Then he bought the bull for a 
fabulous price, and had it killed and 


dressed for his table, though he could 
have bought a fat steer for a fraction 
of the price, and would have had much 
better meat from him. Whenever I 
see Frank Munsey buy a fine old news- 
paper and butcher it I am reminded 
of my worthless and wealthy friend. 


IV 


Tre average American newspaper is 
written by illiterate boys and girls and 
edited by older men who never have 
read anything except newspapers. This 
accounts for the great success attained 
by the average American newspaper 
publisher. 


V 


Tuts country, having tried diluted 
democracy for 147 years, is ready for a 
monarchist movement. But the few 
who are competent to lead such a 
movement shrink from the rotogravure 
publicity that would hound them and 
their families if they should succeed. 


VI 


THE most pitiful spectacle in Amer- 
ica, and the most humiliating, is that 
of a harmless, white-haired old man, 
reduced to the necessity of harvesting 
wheat and hugging babies, in addition 
to making vapid speeches, in order to 
get himself reelected to the presidency 
of the country that has cornered the 
world’s gold supply. 
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The Smile 


By Halle Schaffner 


HE Nice English Girl thought 

that she had never seen anyone 

more fantastic than the young per- 
son who sat almost across from her at 
one of the small tables in the dining- 
room of the Grand Hotel. Strange 
people had a way of floating in and out 
of Venice, but none such as _ she! 
Earlier in the day, when she first saw 
her, the Nice English Girl felt obliged 
to question the conciérge. 

“Who is she?” drawing him aside, 
but coming from her, nothing ever 
seemed inquisitive or out of the way. 

“A new arrival—Siberian,” he re- 
plied, with a funny lift of his eyebrows, 
which made her feel somehow that she 
shouldn’t have put the remark to him 
at all. And usually he was all confi- 
dences and full of chatty little remarks 
about the fellow guests,—as if it were 
a privilege to let her in on harmless 
gossip. Now his manner seemed to 
convey a certain surprise that anyone 
so very correct and sweet as the Nice 
English Girl should want to know the 
identity of the Siberian. 

None the less, as she sat there,— 
waiting for her brother who had been 
at the Lido and was late,—she almost 

rmitted herself to stare at the singu- 
ar, definite little being across from her. 
Something casual and cool and remote 
in her manner told her that the Siberian 
was used to stares. What did one glance 
more or less matter to her? An odd 
defiance lived in the pale face, framed 
in a white felt hat, of extraordinary 
size, tilted to show the black, blue-black 
hair with its pomegranate flower, al- 
most as red as the curved, lightly cruel 
lips. She never smiled; it wasn’t that 
kind of a face. 


And so, just to amuse herself, the 
Nice English Girl fell to wondering 
what sort of things would make her 
smile—and what she would look like if 
ever those wide topaz eyes, with the 
longest curling black lashes that fringed 
upward, despite the cosmetics,—as 
though they had been pasted on to form 
a jetty nimbus,—were to lose for an 
instant that hardness which gave a 
glaze, almost of hate, or burnt-out de- 
spair, to that amber glass gaze. 

A white face, intense, shaped like a fox 
—that was it, she had it now, the Nice 
English Girl decided, with a little flare 
of inward triumph! Everything about 
it ran true to type, the subtle accent of 
the high cheek bones, the delicate thin 
nose, with its nostrils almost quivering 
on the scent of something, even the set 
of the defiant chin. A savage, queer 
little face, that had gnawed its way 
beyond reaches of ice and cold, bitter 
suns. Made of snow . . . something 
so frozen about it, she decided. It was 
fun pretending . . . a new fox-hunt. 

The little Siberian ordered her din- 
ner, then settled the folds of the heavily 
embroidered white shawl more closely, 
to hide the edges of a shabby wool 
jacket. From her wrist dangled a dozen 
bracelets set with bright colored jewels. 
One bangle was gone; sold that day, 
and there would be another missing m 
a day or two, because one must eat and 
live as well as possible, where one had 
the best chance. But the Nice English 
Girl could not know that; she would 
have been too shocked ; besides, she was 
busy pretending, just to relieve the 
monotony of her thoughts. 

So they waited for their dinner 
orders while each wondered what the 
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other thought. It was warm, and both 
were bored. The Nice English Girl was 
watching for her brother; the little 
Siberian, for the luck that never came. 
Odd, after a season when she had been 
able to live quite easily, to buy a few 
clothes, even to send a little money to 
those who had fled with her, to Con- 
stantinople. They lingered there, but 
she had gone on. What chance there 
for her? She had a pretty, supple body, 
she still had youth, if she had nothing 
else. Work—she had never learned. 
From where she came that was left to 
peasants, and servants. What else were 
they for? But not any more! She gave 
a little shiver as she thought of the 
horror that lay behind her. Once, ter- 
ribly once, she had been that Nice Eng- 
lish Girl. Secure; safe. To be able 
always to lift one’s head, naturally, to 
the sun—without defiance, as English 
daisies raised theirs to the light. Her 
chin cupped in her hands, she shrugged 
her shoulders. After all, what did it 
matter? To live until one chose to 
die. . . . Just because her first day 
in Venice was unlucky, who could tell 
what the next day would bring? Per- 
haps tomorrow someone would appear, 
an American or best of all, an English- 
man! They were less agitating, nor 
were they in such haste—not that they 
gave you more—but they never forgot 
to thank you. 

A group of women tourists panted 
into the dining-room—a dusty, dowdy 
file. Three or four of them bulged out 
of brown or grey silk dresses, creased 
and mussed, like greasy paper bags full 
of facts. Also several thin, speckled 
young girls—all pushing toward their 
table, as they pushed toward art, beauty, 
and scenery, day after day. What 
lives—even worse! The Nice English 
Girl caught the glance of the little 
Siberian. And involuntarily each smiled 
across at the other—warm and friendly, 
such smiles as two women give when 


they can’t help smiling together at other 
women. 

How human it makes her look, 
thought the Nice English Girl, the little 
glow from the warmth of that smile 
still lingering around her proper, 
sheltered heart. 

“Not like a fox at all! I wish I could 
talk to her,” she added to herself. 

At that moment the Nice English 
Girl’s brother came in to the room and 
sat beside her. After he had made his 
excuses for being late and had been 
forgiven, and after he had given his 
order, they began to chat. In his leis- 
urely, privileged voice he asked. 

“What's new? Anyone come?” 

“Only a girl, a Siberian, at the table 
opposite, but you can’t see her from 
your place. Rather a type. I asked the 
concierge about her, and he didn’t say. 
She looks past one so strangely. But 
she appears to have a sense of humor. 
Only a moment ago, some terrible 
women came by, dnd we smiled at each 
other,” she chattered on... . 

When he could, the man turned in 
his chair and gave a glance, a long 
glance, at the little Siberian. He turned 
again, to his sister. 

“Not the kind for you, my dear. 
Hardly the sort of person for you to 
smile at,” he said, slightly annoyed, 
and .amused at her lack of sophisti- 
cation. 

Soon the little Siberian, without ap- 
pearing to notice them, got up from the 
table, and drawing her shawl around 
her pliant body, closely above the wool 
jacket, left the dining-room, with her 
deliberate, slow walk. What luck and 
so soon, she said to herself. Those 
amiable English! But even as she con- 
gratulated herself on the sudden turn 
in her fortunes, she knew that she could 
never smile again—-not even in her 
heart—at that Nice English Girl. . . . 

Late that night, as she expected, he 
sent his card up to her. 


Repetition Generale 


By George Jean Nathan and H. L. Mencken 


§1 


Civilization—The gradual spread of 
the suspicion that the United States is 
not a truly civilized country (despite its 
production of such things as Christian 
Science, silent sanitary appliances, the 
seedless orange, jazz, Prohibition and 
the Wilson idealism) has caused many 
poor suckers to rack their brains try- 
ing to frame a sound definition of civ- 
ilization. A great waste of energy. The 
thing may be got at very simply. A civ- 
ilized place is any one to which a Bee- 
thoven, a Goethe or a Michelangelo, 
imagining him to be born into the world 
today, would be tempted to move, and 
in which he would be treated with re- 
spect, enabled to make a living, and per- 
mitted to live according to his taste. 


§2 


Observations in London.—1. There 
are more valets in London than there 
are trousers. 

2. The virtue of every Englishman is 
that he is able to convince one that he 
is a gentleman even in such cases as he 
isn’t. 

3. London gets the  better-grade 
American traveler. Paris gets the rest. 

4. The Englishman makes virtues of 
those things that the American is pleased 
to regard as vices. 

5. The Englishman is well-mannered ; 
the Frenchman, polite. 

6. The Englishman assumes that the 
American is his equal. The latter soon 
convinces him, however, that the Amer- 
ican is his inferior. 

7. England is a democracy in per- 
fectly fitting evening clothes. 


8. London is one of the few great 
capitals of Europe that is still free from 
the influence of American bounders. 

9. Rural England is so still and quiet 
and peaceful that it always seems to 
the stranger as if the folk of the coun- 
try were off fighting some great war. 

10. English flowers are as formal as 
Englishmen themselves. There is noth- 
ing nonchalant, nothing free and easy 
about them, as with the flowers of other 
countries. They are stiff, erect, immo- 
bile. They are England. 

11. London is the bachelor capital of 
the world. It combines the hard phi- 
losophy of Berlin with the gentle charm 
of Paris. 

12. No man has seen London who 
hasn’t seen its dawn. 


§ 3 


Common Sense.-—Common sense is 
for the bourgeoisie. Nonsense is the 
privilege of the aristocracy. The wor- 
ries of the world are for the common 
people. Meanwhile the elect may 
amuse and divert itself with gipsy 
philosophies and wheezeful metaphysics, 
Only the cultivated, the well-to-do and 
the secure are safe and free to indulge 
themselves in holidays from acumen. 


§ 4 


Dry Slaves—The news that organ- 
ized labor in the United States has split, 
or is about to split, upon the question of 
Prohibition will certainly give no sur- 
prise to attentive students of Ameri- 
can unionism. The honest working 
man always hates some other honest 
working man a great deal more than he 
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hates any conceivable capitalist, just as 
every Irishman hates some other Irish- 
man more than he hates any English- 
man. It is precisely this imternecine 
enmity which keeps the whole labor 
movement in the Republic weak and in- 
effective, and gives capital its present 
colossal strength. I doubt that there 
is a union in America that has not, at 
some time or other, ratted upon some 
other union. At the time of the Steel 
strike the whole Federation of Labor 
performed that knightly act, led by the 
incomparable Gompers. During the 
war, when all the patriotic working 
men of the country, union and non- 
union, engaged in a unanimous effort to 
loot the public treasury, most of the 
great national unions went it alone. 
The plasterers, for example, grabbed 
all they could get, without the slightest 
regard for the fate of, say, the machin- 
ists, the cigarmakers or the pretzel- 
varnishers. The result was that the 
men of some of the crafts got a great 
deal more than their fair share of the 
swag, and that the men of others got 
very little, if anything. It was a stimu- 
lating spectacle, and very refreshing to 
the patriotic capitalists of the land, who 
countered to the neck by raising prices 
to the level of the purchasing power of 
the most fortunate unionists. Those 
who got less of the loot thus fell vic- 
tims to the high cost of living, and many 
of them were reduced to poverty. One 
hears today so much about the high 
wages received by bricklayers, roofers, 
tile-setters and other such brigands in 
New York that the fact tends to be 
overlooked that the great majority of 
other working men, especially outside 
New York, are actually getting lower 
wages, in purchasing power, than they 
got in 1913. Throughout the United 
States the relative number of dwelling- 
houses owned by worker occupants is 
smaller than it was in 1913, and the 
average mortgage upon those still owned 
is greater. The honest artisan, in truth, 
was magnificently swindled by the war. 
The money that poured into his hands 
turned out to be chiefly imaginary. The 
genuine profits of the war were all 


reaped by capital. Even the farmers, 
who appeared to have got away with a 
great deal of loot, have been relieved 
of it during the past few years, and are 
now poorer than they have ever been 
since 1893, 

According to the New Republic, which 
is usually accurate in such matters, the 
chief unions standing against the anti- 
Prohibition campaign of Gompers and 
company are the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers, the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Firemen, the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Trainmen and the 
Order of Railroad Conductors—all very 
powerful unions, and all, it will be 
noticed, made up of railroad men. Why 
should railroad men be on the side of 
the bluenoses, and seek to deprive their 
fellow slaves of beer? For the plain 
reason that they are forced to do with- 
out it themselves by the nature of their 
occupation. A locomotive engineer who 
took a growler with him into his cab 
would be an obvious danger to naviga- 
tion, and so he has to confine his drinking 
to water from his tender. He thus hates 
every man who is not so afflicted, in- 
cluding especially every union man, and 
will give all the aid he can to Puritans 
who seek to oppress other union men 
with Prohibition. That the general in- 
terests of unionism are against such ma- 
lignant paternalism is nothing to him. 
He is too stupid to care anything about 
unionism in general. All he thinks about 
is himself, and in this case his thoughts 
about himself are bitter, and fill him 
with a hatred of his fellows. It is for 
exactly the same reason that the major- 
ity of farmers are Prohibionists. All 
the decenter and more inviting drinks 
would be beyond their reach, even if 
Prohibition were abandoned, and so they 
are hotly in favor of making it impos- 
sible, or, at all events, unlawful, for 
anyone else to drink them. 

As I have often argued in this place, 
a blind hatred of men who are having 
a better time in the world is at the 
bottom of all moral legislation, as it is 
at the bottom of all democracy. The so- 
called Mann Act is a shining example. 
The aim of this astounding law, of 
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course, is not to put down adultery; it 
is simply to put down that variety of 
adultery which is most romantic and 
charming. What got it upon the books 
was the constant gabble in the news- 
papers about wealthy men taking their 
stenographers to Atlantic City on week- 
end excursions. Such idle tales, read 
beside the kitchen-stove by men con- 
demned to monogamous misery with 
frowsy, unclean and ill-natured wives, 
naturally aroused in them a vast detesta- 
tion of the errant week-enders, and this 
detestation eventually rolled up enough 
force to attract the attention of the 
scoundrels who make laws at Washing- 
ton. The result was the Mann Act. 
Since then a number of the states have 
passed Mann Acts of their own, usual- 
ly forbidding the use of automobiles 
“for immoral purposes.” But there 
is nowhere a law forbidding yokels to 
drag virgins into infamy on foot. What 
remains within the talents and oppor- 
tunities of the great masses of morons 
is still quite lawful, though it involves 
at bottom the same violation of God’s 
holy ordinance that is forbidden by the 
Mann Act. 

Here we come to the limits of moral 
legislation. On the one hand, it never 
invades the field of acts that are possible 
to any moron; on the other hand, it 
never prohibits acts that are quite be- 
yond his imagination. What lies between 
is the thing that is verboten. In many 
of the Middle Western states there are 
statutes forbidding the smoking of 
cigarettes, for cigarette-smoking, to the 
yokels of that region, is regarded as a 
citified and Babylonish act, and if they 
attempted it themselves they would be 
derided by their fellows and perhaps 
divorced by their wives, just as they 
would be derided and divorced if they 
bathed every day, or bought dress clothes, 
or attempted to play the piano. But 
smoking a corncob pipe, whether in 
public or in private, is nowhere for- 
bidden, for the plain reason that every 
yokel can do it. It not only lies within 
his means; it also lies within his tastes, 
and hence within his mores. The same 
consideration gets into comstockery. The 


yokels who support this madness sel- 
dom if ever denounce the dirtiness of 
the newspapers, for the matter printed 
in newspapers lies within their compre- 
hension, and hence within their sphere 
of enjoyment. But they are hot against 
the far less gross naughtiness of so-called 
“classical” books, for these books they 
simply cannot read, and so they want 
to put the law upon everyone who can. 

At the other end there are the acts 
that a yokel cannot imagine at all, or, 
more accurately, that he cannot imagine 
enjoying. For example, listening to 
good music. To spend four hours at a 
performance of “Tristan und Isolde” 
is to him utterly incomprehensible; he 
therefore cannot envy the man who has 
the means, time and patience for it. If 
he could, we should have laws censoring 
opera aS we now have laws censoring 
literature, and practically every opera 
worth hearing would be prohibited. It 
is for this reason that I have always 
argued eloquently against all schemes 
to extend musical culture to the masses. 
The sole result of that enterprise, if it 
were a success, would be to make ail 
of the best music unlawful. The yokels, 
however diligently tutored, would never 
get beyond a taste for such garbage as 
Tosti’s “Goodbye” and Rubinstein’s 
“Melody in F,” but along with it they 
would acquire a suspicion that lovelier 
realms lay beyond, and so they would 
begin to envy the persons able to enter 
those realms, and to work up a yearn- 
ing to punish them for their superiority. 
The education of the boobery, indeed, is 
a very dangerous business. It is in the 
states where every adolescent yokel goes 
to high-school that civilization is most 
in danger. 


§ 5 


The Monthiy Award—tThe elegant 
3% by 4% custard pie, bestowed month- 
ly by Répétition Générale upon the most 
toothsome whimwhamer of the period 
in question, has this month, because of 
the especial magnitude of the achieve- 
ment of the winner, been increased to 
a pie measuring 3%@ by 4% and is 
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awarded to the National Kraut Packers 
Association of Clyde, Ohio, for the 
following advertisement recently pub- 
lished in the Saturday Evening Post, 
and headed “Everywhere People Are 
Talking About Sauerkraut”: 


Men in Pullman smoking compartments, 
in offices, in clubs, in homes; women in 
stores, in hotels, in fashionable tea rooms— 
wherever people meet and talk, they are 
telling others the facts about sauerkraut. 

For people like to spread good news. And 
the truths which Science has found out 
about sauerkraut are wonderfully interesting. 

For centuries sauerkraut has been a favor- 
ite food with millions. And in those coun- 
tries where it is largely eaten its beneficial 
effects have been known to many. 

Now all are hearing these remarkable facts 
about the value of sauerkraut as an intestinal 
cleanser and disinfectant, as a natural reg- 
ulator and conditioner. And everywhere 
there is a new interest in it. 


§ 6 


Church Note.—On 2 recent hot sum- 
mer Sunday afternoon I wandered into 
St. Thomas’s Church in Fifth Avenue 
and, bareheaded and silent, drank in in 
solitude the cool, aloof, majestic beauty 
of its interior. The rev. clergyman was 
away, doubtless on vacation. Of the 
pew-holders, not one was present—all, 
too, were doubtless at the shore, in the 
mountains, or in Europe. Even the 
sexton was not to be seen. All was un- 
marred, serene, beautiful, holy. At that 
moment I came nearer to believing in 
God than at any other time in my life. 


§ 7 


The Champion—When the Hon. 
Charles Evans Hughes was sworn into 
office as Secretary of State, the fact was 
generally looked upon as a concession 
to the higher cerebral centers—as a bone 
thrown by Dr. Harding to the intelli- 
gentsia. His private taste, obviously, 
was for men less austerely intellectual— 
hard-boiled bankers, oratorical labor 
leaders, prominent Elks, “business” law- 
yers, etc. But in appointing Hughes he 
yielded to the higher learning, and in- 
cidentally cast an onion at Wilson, who 
had manned the State Department with 
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such palpable selling-platers as Bryan 
and Lansing. Well, what has Hughes 
done to date to justify his selection as 
representative of the literate and il- 
luminated minority? He has (a) been 
swindled by the British every time he 
has tackled them, (b) reduced the 
American cases against Russia and 
Mexico to the last stages of absurdity, 
and (c) convinced two-thirds of the 
peoples of Europe and all of those of 
Latin-America, finally and forever, that 
Uncle Sam is both a rogue and a jack- 
ass. In all that time, he has not de- 
vised a single scheme of statecraft that 
would work, or said or written a single 
sentence that was above the modest 
talents of an editorial writer for the 
New York Tribune. 


§ 8 


The Exiles—One encounters them 
in all the corners of Europe, men for- 
lorn of hope, the lines of sorrow upon 
their faces, the marks of grief and dis- 
appointment in their hearts. There is 
an ache, a longing, in them, and their 
voices are no longer gay. They are far 
from home, in happier lands that yet 
are alien and so are, to them, sad. One 
I found at Skindle’s in Maidenhead, 
England, a fine fellow whose heart beat 
bitterly under his striped silk shirt. 
Another I encountered in a little inn in 
Vlissingen on the Holland coast, with 
tears in his fine Celtic blue eyes. Still 
another, erst a jolly soul, was grumbling 
in the Rue de Rivoli in Paris, and 
another still in a large café in Dresden. 
I found them, these melancholy and 
transplanted exiles, in Milan, in Buda- 
pest, in Lucerne, in Brussels, in far-off 
Athens, working, but heavy-hearted and 
morose and wounded behind their forced 
smiles. 

They are the last remains of the 
great and noble White Company, sol- 
diers and gentlemen all, the bartenders 
of the good old days in America. 


§ 9 


Notice. —Four years ago, in this place, 
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a prize of $100,000 cash was offered to 
any reader who would rise up in meet- 
ing, lay his hand upon his heart, kiss 
the Good Book, and swear solemnly 
that he believed that any of the dollar- 
a-year men of the war would be jailed 
for their stealings and forced to dis- 
gorge. No claimant for the money hav- 
ing appeared, the offer is herewith with- 
drawn. 


§ 10 


Vox Populi, Vox Dei, 11/1,—The voice 
of the Lord God Almighty, Maker of 
Heaven and Earth, as reflected by the 
legal voice of the people of the United 

States, severally and collectively : 
' 46. God is opposed to American 
women wearing aigrettes. 

47. God is against anyone bringing 
banana seed into the United States. 

48. God believes that the Japanese are 
inferior to the Armenians. 

49. God believes that it is wrong to 
shoot and kill rabbits in Rhode Island 
between January Ist and November Ist, 
but quite jolly to do so from November 
Ist to January Ist. He also believes 
that it is wrong to pot deer in New 
Hampshire from December 16th to the 
following December Ist, but good sport 
to do so from the Ist to the 15th. How- 
ever, He is against persons living in 
Colorado, Indiana, Iowa and Kansas 
shooting deer at any time. 

50. God believes that lake trout of 
14% inches should be thrown back into 
the water but that trout half an inch 
longer, as served, for example, at the 
Ritz, make a very desirable and tasty 
dish. 

51. God believes that it was neces- 
sary to pass a law making it moral to 
sell automobile tires on Sunday in New 
York State. 

52. God is against pink lemonade. 

53. God believes that Rodin is a very 
dirty fellow. 

54. God believes that it is wrong for 
anyone to work in any mercantile or 
commercial house in Utah after six 
o'clock, except for the six days pre- 
ceding His birthday, Christmas, which 


may be appropriately celebrated by 
working until midnight. 

55. God believes that separate wash- 
rooms should be supplied for negro 
laborers in Missouri. 

56. God holds that no chiropodist in 
Connecticut shall call himself a Doctor, 
but that it is all right in any other state. 

57. God believes that the bed sheets 
in hotels and lodging houses in Indiana 
should be of a certain exact size, regu- 
lated by law. 


§ 11 


Straightforward Thinking.—There is 
no such thing as absolutely unimpeded, 
clear, straightforward thinking. The 
greatest and most concentrated mind in 
the world, pondering a problem, will 
find itself periodically invaded, if only 
for a fleeting moment, by recalcitrant 
and irrelevant thoughts—of a bird 
perched upon the window sill, of a 
moist eye-glass, of some object upon the 
writing desk, of a sore toe, of a pretiy 
girl it met last summer—of something 
alien and corruptive. The strong chain 
of thinking is made up of the links of 
many loose thoughts. 


§ 12 


Under the Southern Moon,—The 
most curious, and perhaps the most 
significant phenomenon in _ current 
American letters is the gradual awak- 
ening of the South. Ten years ago, or 
even five years ago, the whole region 
seemed to be as sterile esthetically as 
Albania, North Dakota or Greenland, 
but today it is buzzing with effort, and 
some of that effort is intelligent and 
effective. More new Tendenz maga- 
zines have been started south of the 
Potomac since the Armistice than in the 
entire North and West, and though some 
of them, such as the Southern Literary 
Magazine, lately set up at Atlanta, have 
been depressingly provincial and ama- 
teurish, and others, such as the Ar- 
kansas Writer, have been frankly Ku- 
Kluxian and idiotic, there have been 
others, notably the Reviewer at Rich- 
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mond and the Fugitive at Nashville, 
that have shown a highly civilized man- 
ner, and made their appeal, not to mere 
Confederate patriotism but to the sound 
taste of a cultivated minority. This 
minority has always existed in the 
South, despite its apparent collapse after 
the Civil War. For years it has been 
overshadowed by the poor white trash 
who came to the front during Recon- 
Struction days, and have since con- 
trolled the politics and journalism of 
the region. But now it seems to be get- 
ting on its legs again, and the prevail- 
ing Baptists, Rotarians and Ku Kluxers 
are beginning to be challenged. 
Consider, for example, what is hap- 
pening in North Carolina, for long the 
least civilized of the Southern seaboard 
states. Here, unlike in Virginia and 
South Carolina, there are few remain- 
ing traditions of an elder and more ur- 
bane culture; the state, even in the 
earliest days, was chiefly peopled by 
peasants. Nevertheless, North Carolina 
is showing innumerable signs of in- 
tellectual activity, and in more than one 
way it is leading the whole South. Per- 
haps its leadership is due to the fact that 
it has no large cities within its borders, 
and is thus relatively free from the at- 
tentions of professional Chamber of 
Commerce go-getters. Its politics, of 
course, remain foul and degraded, and 
its clergy, with precious few excep- 
tions, are almost simian, but in journal- 
ism and education it is making very 
considerable progress. There is no 
other newspaper in the South so intel- 
ligent as the Greensboro Daily News, 
and few editorial writers in the North 
so shrewd and courageous as the asso- 
ciate editor thereof, Gerald W. Johnson. 
More, the influence of this one journal 
has begun to show itself in the other 
newspapers of the state, and even the 
Raleigh News and Observer, owned by 
the Hon. Josephus Daniels, has begun 
to open its columns to frank and sane 
discussions of Southern affairs. I point 
to the literary criticism printed in the 
News and Observer by Miss Nell Battle 
Lewis. This criticism, perhaps, would 
attract little notice in the North, but 


in the South it is revolutionary, for, in 
essence, it is a repudiation of all the 
formule that have hampered the fine 
arts in the South since the Civil War 
and a plea for the setting up of stand- 
ards wholly devoid of sectional and 
patriotic touchiness. Miss Lewis argues 
that Southern poets should be judged 
henceforth as poets, and not as South- 
erners. It is as strange a doctrine to 
Southern ears as the doctrine that ladies 
are mammals. Nevertheless, it is pub- 
licly argued in the private organ of the 
Hon. Mr. Daniels, the rest of which is 
devoted to trying to get him into the 
United States Senate. 

The present efflorescence of Ku-Klux- 
ism in the South is not, I believe, an 
indication of a general intellectual decay, 
but a symptom of the renaissance that 
I have been discussing. The white 
trash, seeing their hegemony challenged 
from within, try to preserve it by force 
majeure. The process should be any- 
thing but unfamiliar to students of 
American history, and particularly to 
students of American literary history. 
The same thing, indeed, is going on in 
the North, led by such puerile Anglo- 
maniacs as Dr. Matthews, Dr. Van 
Dyke, Dr. Sherman and so on. If 
these alarmed watchmen were not so 
painfully conscious that the traditions 
that they plead for—i. ¢., of subservi- 
ence to English precept and example— 
were not in process of destruction, they 
would not be so horribly alarmed, nor 
so shamelessly absurd. In the South, 
the patriots who man the battlements 
are less enlightened than Dr. Matthews 
et al and even less intelligent, and so 
they try to save their hog-and-hominy 
Kultur with the aid of the secular arm. 
One result is the Ku Klux Klan. An- 
other is the Fundamentalist movement. 
Yet another is the saturnalia of re- 
vivalism now going on in some of the 
Southern states, notably South Caro- 
lina. I am quite serious when I say 
that the summoning of the Rev. Dr. 
Billy Sunday to South Carolina was at 
least partly due to the organization of 
the South Carolina Poetry Society. This 
society constituted a direct challenge 
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to the prevailing Gelehrten of the state, 
i. e., the political pedagogues, patriotic 
poetasters, hedge professors and other 
such harrowers of youth. It is thus no 
wonder that the president and dean of 
the state university sat on the committee 
appointed to welcome Dr. Sunday. 

* What remains to be seen is whether 
the awakened intelligentsia of the Con- 
federacy will have wind enough for the 
long and hot battle ahead of them. Their 
victory, in fact, is by no means certain. 
Not only do they labor under the dis- 
advantage of being few in numbers and 
widely dispersed; they must also ex- 
pect to meet with increasingly formid- 
able opposition as the combat goes on. 
The white trash will find plenty of ef- 
fective leaders. They will have law 
and force on their side. Worse, they 
will have patriotism and sectional pride 
—and from these things it will be hard 
for the intelligentsia to free themselves. 
A Southerner, however emancipated, is, 
after all, only an American, and thus 
extremely susceptible to bugle blasts 
and sentimentality. If it ever comes to 
a square issue between the genius of 
Henry Timrod and that of any damned 
Yankee you can imagine, I have a grave 
suspicion that at least half of the Con- 
federate illuminaté will follow the tat- 
tered battle-flags. If so, then the South 
will slide down into the swamps again. 
If not, then there will be a battle well 
worth seeing. 


§ 13 


England, Home and Beauty.—Bushy 
Park, dark and cool green under its 

ristyle of ancient oaks, on a still and 
mid-June afternoon, the cows 
munching the grass beyond the distant 
lake, in the foreground a little girl 
seated on a bench reading “Alice in 
Wonderland,” and from far, far off 
down the road the faint echo of a 
coaching horn . . . the Embassy Club 
in Bond Street brilliant at midnight, 
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with the band playing a swinging tune 
and the young Prince of Wales, his 
arm around a fair partner, amiably 
bumping his fox-trot way through the 
dancing crowds Piccadilly Cir- 
cus at ten o’clock of a misty, rainy 
evening with the colored electric signs 
taking on the aspect of so many melted 
opals Rotten Row at eleven in 
the springtime morning, with its sleek 
young English girls astride glistening 
horses, galloping past benches filled with 
wide-eyed children and their governesses 
. . « imid-day brandy in the little Tour 
Eiffel beside the great shining brass 
palm pots the taxicab jams in 
Trafalgar Square with the miraculous 
escapes from death every other minute 
by the old women selling flowers and 
the crippled vendors of newspapers 

. « London Bridge the moment be- 
fore the hush of the breaking dawn 
, . the tapestry of yellow flowers 
that covers the fields on the roads to the 
southland the Ritz at the cock- 
tail hour with its migratory Argenti- 
nians searching hither and thither in 
quest of beauty, and with each cock- 
tail served by three waiters . the 
Blne Lagoon at three in the morning 

. . the solitary, lonely lamp at the 
end of the dim little passage-way known 
as St. James’s Place the cries 
of “Strawberries!” in the London streets 
by day and of “Roses!” in the London 
streets by night ‘ the match slot- 
machine in the bar of the Regent The- 
atre up Euston Road that marks the 
Prohibition division line after ten 
o'clock, to the left of which drinks may 
be served and to the right of which 
they mayn’t . . . the Thames on As- 
cot Sunday with its moving picture of 
white flannel trousers and lavender 
skirts . . . the famous “Trooping 
of the Color,” all gold and scarlet and 
crashing music, with a small boy, his 
hand in his mother’s, blowing a. kiss 
with his other to the Queen of Eng- 


To a Water-Fowl 


By George Sterling 


T# E sea-wind’s angered breath 
Is chill with twilight, and the breakers reach 
Farther and farther up the trackless beach 
Where you await your death. 


The cold, eternal sea 
Darkens ; the freezing shore lies desolate. 
Asleep upon has crag, your careless mate 
Knows not your agony. 


It was no fault of yours 
That the spent bullet broke your futile wing; 
But pain is on you like a living thing 

That ravens and endures. 


Nature nor man may save. 
No more your form shall cleave the surf, no more 
Go forth exulting from the crescent shore 

To ride the emerald wave. 


Alone you wait your end, 
Gazing in quiet on the bitter sea. 
So humbler life can hail, as even we, 
Oblivion for friend. 


Where the long grasses sigh, 
Now meet, as land and sea and wind are wild, 
Nature’s supreme injustice and her child 

That suffers—ah! and why? 


URELY the element of novelty, of the unknown, of the untried is a factor 
of the highest importance in any matter of amorous texture. 
traveler, upon discovering an engaging little out-of-the-way haunt, is dis- 
appointed to learn that many of his fellow countrymen have been there before 
him, so is a fellow, upon discovering an engaging cutie disappointed to learn 


that she already knows most of his friends. 
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The Chief Mourners 


By Oscar Lewis 


I 


‘6 CURIOUS thing!” said Mc- 
Murtry. “One doesn’t know 
whether to laugh at a person 

like that, which might be dangerous, or 


to lose one’s temper over the damage 


she does.” 

McMurtry shoved himself farther 
back in his chair. “Jove! I can re- 
member things! You see, what’s an 
incident to her up there is the whole 
show, generally, to the man. There 
was Kelvin; his name pops into my 
mind, though I haven’t thought of him 
in half a dozen years. She almost did 
for him—but I must say there was 
some opposition there! A curious thing, 


- that Kelvin episode; an almost perfect 


bit of drama in its way.” 

We waited in comfortable silence. 
McMurtry seldom talks, and when he 
does talk he needs no prodding. One 
just waits and presently the yarn comes. 


IT 


“Tuts chap Kelvin was a strange 
sort,” he began. “It’s rather hard to 
picture him without making him ap- 
pear a bit freakish. He was a normal 
young fellow ; normal, that is, when you 
consider his time and his place. It’s too 
bed you chaps know so little of your 
own state! If you could picture that 
country up there, the part around Rin- 
con, you could understand better about 
Kelvin. Perhaps you know what those 
old wheat towns in the valley were like, 
at once raw and respectable, with all 
the viciousness and unbelievable thievery 
of frontier communities, but without the 
humor, even, to be decently disreputable. 

S. S.—Oet.—5 


What a study they were, those towns, 
now one looks back at them; what places 
to live and observe the human spectacle! 
Only, of course, we observed nothing. 
We were very intent on ‘carving out 
our careers’—that was the phrase then. 
We didn’t pay much attention to any- 
thing else. 

“I don’t remember if that word 
idealism was much in vogue at the time. 
If it was, we must have used it a lot. 
Rincon had its group of young ideal- 
ists, chaps around thirty who were 
‘carving out their careers.’ There were 
two doctors, and a wheat broker, and 
several others, and young Kelvin him- 
self, who was a lawyer. A group of 
solid citizens, you see, men of potential 
possibilities, the ‘future leaders.’ We 
were all Republicans, I remember, and 
drawn together by yet other bonds; our 
hope to make Rincon a ‘Garden Spot,’ 
our common hatred of Grover Cleve- 
land, our desire, above everything else, 
to do good. I don’t think I’d care to 
know what has since happened to that 

“I believe you can picture Kelvin 
now; a very conscientious chap, rather 
grave and serious, and with a strong 
sense of duty. He was twenty-eight 
when Mrs. Canfield came back to Rin- 
con. She had not seen him for six 
years. When she had left for Wash- 
ington (her husband was the first Rin- 
con man to go to Congress) Kelvin had 
been studying law in Judge Canfield’s 
office. She had known him slightly, of 
course; a dark-haired youth, already 
serious, behind a desk in the outer 
room. She was always passing through 
in those days, a radiant and active 
figure, absorbed in herself. She never 
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failed to drop a nod to the Judge’s 
‘young man.’ During the turmoil of the 
first election she was everywhere, in- 
terested and gracious, her good looks a 
factor in building up the following that 
won the Judge his seat. She did not 
come back to Rincon for the subsequent 
elections. She stayed in Washington. 
When the Judge died, half way through 
his third term, everyone in the town 
wondered what she was going to do. 

“She settled the matter by appearing 
at Rincon a few weeks later and going 
to live in her house on Jefferson street. 
That was a sensation. Almost the first 
thing she did was to send for young 
Kelvin. During the Judge’s stay in 
Washington, Kelvin had attended to his 
law practice, such remnants of it as still 
existed. 

“The young man set off, as soon as 
he received the note, toward the brick 
house on Jefferson street, his mind, 
crammed full of legal! lore, all ready to 
be at her service. The figure he found 
in the library of the late Judge was not, 
as he had expected, the conventional 
bereaved wife, enveloped in folds of 
black crepe. She was calm. Her color 
was healthy and attractive, and her 
manner was altogether free from re- 
straint. Kelvin was almost ashamed of 
the lugubrious sentences of condolence 
he had composed on his way to the 
house. She thanked him for them, 
though, seriously and sincerely. She re- 
turned the pressure of sympathy he 
put into their handclasp. Kelvin, be- 
cause he could think of no other sub- 
ject that seemed suitable, and because 
he had had a real admiration for the 
dead man, continued the discussion. For 
an hour they talked of the Tudge’s good 
deeds, his public services, his sterling 
character. 

“*T’ve enjoyed it more than I can 
say, this talk,’ she said when he got up 
to go. ‘It has done me a great deal of 
good. There were some matters I 
wanted to ask you about, some busi- 
ness things. But we mustn’t speak of 
them now.’ 

“It struck Kelvin that this showed a 
regard for the Judge’s memory that was 
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very appealing. He thought it a rare 
and touching tribute. 

“*No, we mustn’t mention them now,’ 
said he. He promised to come next day. 

“When Kelvin recalled their conversa- 
tion that evening he remembered some 
further anecdotes, illustrative of the 
Judge’s admirable character. The next 
day, when their business matter had 
been discussed, he repeated these new 
memories to her. She smiled when he 
had finished, a grateful and sympathetic 
smile. They sat for some time longer, 
talking of the Judge, Kelvin gazing 
about at the Judge’s study, the Judge’s 
desk, the Judge’s bookcases. Mrs. Can- 
field leaned back in her chair, her fine 
body relaxed, looking now out into the 
garden, now at Kelvin himself. 

“You can easily realize how all this 
came to be a habit. Their business 
relations, the winding up of the Judge’s 
affairs in Rincon, were of the com- 
plicated sort that cannot be done in a 
day, even if they had devoted all his 
visits to it. His calls, of course, at once 
had taken on a social aspect. He found 
qualities in her that he had not, from 
his former casual acquaintance, believed 
existed. She was as grave and serious 
as Kelvin himself and habitually quiet. 

“Kelvin had fallen into the habit of 
engaging the older men in Rincon in 
conversations about the late Judge Can- 
field. He encouraged any memories of 
past days that followed. He never 
went to the house on Jefferson strect 
without something new to tell; some 
reminiscence of the Judge’s boyhood, 
of his early practise, perhaps of some 
humane decision he had handed down 
from the bench. He would tell these 
to her as she sat,wrapped in her habitual 
silence, by the window in the Judge’s 
library. I have forgotten to tell you 
that they presently became known in 
Rincon as the Chief Mourners. 

“One day Kelvin found among the 
papers in his desk a franked-out copy 
of the Judge’s first speech in Congress. 
He read it to her that afternoon. He 


regretted that its style was not in every 
way equal to the loftiness of its senti- 
ments. I remember the paper’s title: 
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‘A Plea for the Dredging and Widening 
of Antelope Creek, an Inland Water- 
way.’ This gave little idea of the scope 
ef the work. In developing his theme, 
the Judge had touched upon the history 
of the state, its yet untouched resources, 
the splendor and glory of its future. 

“When he had finished he rose and 
walked about the familiar room, his 
companion’s eyes following him. He 
paused before a small photograph of 
the Judge, on the top of the desk. When 
he was going, she picked this up and 
presented it to him. 

“ “He would have wanted you to have 
it,’ she said, when he protested, and it 
seemed to Kelvin that somehow this 
made an added bond of sympathy be- 
tween them. 

“He was surprised on his next visit 
—he had brought three letters the Judge 
had written him just before the last 
election—to have her break one of her 
moods of silence by saying abruptly: 

“*T shall have a birthday next Tues- 
day. I shall be thirty-seven. Do I 
look thirty-seven ?” 

“Kelvin’s admiration for her was 
sincere, and he expressed his proper 
incredulity at such self-slander. He 
began taking his letters from the en- 
velopes. 

“But after he had gone, he remem- 
bered her abrupt remark, her sudden 
flash of vehemence. It was totally unlike 
the passive tranquillity which was the 
only phase of her he had known. The 
memory of it disturbed him for a time, 
then presently he had forgotten it. 

“He considered the matter of getting 
her some gift, something to express the 
bond that united them. He reflected 
on this subject in his serious way, and 
decided—correctly, I think—that he 
must invest the presentation of his gift 
with a certain amount of ceremony. 
He realized, looking back over the past 
weeks, that their friendship had been 
over-serious, a bit heavy. He decided 
to introduce a touch of lightness. 

“When he made the first steps in 
this direction on his next visit, Kelvin 
was gratified at his success. He made 
her promise that on her birthday she 
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would remain upstairs when he arrived. 
She was not to appear until he called 
her. He managed to make quite a pleas- 
ant mystery of his intentions. 

“Kelvin himself was aware of a cer- 
tain excitement, as he ran up the steps 
that Tuesday afternoon. He was sup- 
posed to be at court, and instead he had 
run away to come here. Altogether it 
was an enjoyable affair. He smiled as 
the familiar maid ushered him into the 
library. 

“*May I come down now?’ called 
Mrs. Canfield at once, and Kelvin, who 
was busy with his preparations, said 
sternly : 

“‘Not yet!” 

“Her answer was pleasantly submis- 
sive. He called her in a moment, wait- 
ing at the foot of the stairs as she de- 
scended. She greeted him warmly, al- 
most lightly. They entered the library 
together. 

“Ts it something for me?’ she asked. 
‘Something just for me?’ 

“Just for you,’ smiled Kelvin. He 
nodded toward the desk. 

“She placed her hand on his arm. 
‘It’s good,’ she said, ‘to have you think 
of me.’ 

“Kelvin was glad this happy scheme 
had occurred to him. She had entered 
fully into the spirit of it. 

“He looked on with satisfaction as 
she walked across and regarded his 
present. It was a picture of the Judge 
—a crayon enlargement, you know, of 
the type popular at the time—made 
from the photograph she had given him. 

“Mrs. Canfield was smiling when she 
turned about, holding the framed pic- 
ture in her hands. 

“*Sit down,’ she said to Kelvin, in- 
dicating a chair by the window. He 
smiled indulgently and obeyed. 

“Face the light,’ she added, pleas- 
antly. ‘Now, hold that position!’ She 
had raised the picture in the air. 

“It was a game, thought Kelvin. 
Imagine her being so playful; he had 
certainly cheered her up! He sat facing 
the light, following instructions, wonder- 
ing pleasantly what was going to hap- 
pen— 
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“He did not wonder long. The next said, “that this chap I’ve called Kelvin 
second she had brought the picture went all the way home with the frame 
down with all her strength upon his flapping about his shoulders. I would 
head !” like to say that the story is false; that 

Ill there’s no shred of truth in it. The 
fact is, gentlemen, that I pulled the 

McMurtry sighed gently. damned thing off as I ran down the 

“There is a tradition in Rincon,” he garden walk.” 


A House 


By Ruth Manning-Sanders 


I stands there at the corner as of old, 

And in that house if I had lived with you, 
I would have painted doors and windows blue, 
And sown the garden full of marigold. 


And of strange things, the strangest is that we 
Never lived there: and going by the place 
I saw the windows hung with dirty lace, 
And the hens scrabbling where my flowers should be. 


EAD 


RELATIONS between a man and a woman that end suddenly are of two 
types: (1) those in which there has been a conquest, and (2) those in 
which there has not. 


MAN wants to feel that he can always free himself from the woman: a 
woman wants to feel that she can always hold the man. 
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THE perfect woman is she who is not without flaws, 
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Complex 
By Amanda Benjamin Hall 


I 


INGLED with the beauty in 
John Morrison’s eyes was fear 
—fear marred them. Guilt kept 
his face from being the divine expres- 
sion of a really blameless life, and 
he was sixty. The architecture of his 
frame was achieved with something 
of the unity of the Milan Cathedral, 
vast yet finely considered to the last 
detail. The shape of his head em- 
— line; there was nothing 
lurred or culpable—a forehead like 
a rampart, deep eyes with hollows to 
either side, nose dazzling in construc- 
tion, and the thin, grave, smiling 
mouth some men carry to the grave. 
His delicacy endured just as his figure 
remained perpetually lithe and with- 
out grossness. He was that rare 
thing, a big and gentle man with ner- 
vousness down the backs of his 
hands and kindness behind his voice. 
Yet his eyes were less than direct 
and his speech less than assured. 
During the forty years of his mar- 
ried life he had never once been ac- 
tively untrue to the uninteresting and 
unintelligent woman who bore his 
name. In his thoughts he had trod 
two hemispheres ; he had looked over 
the bales of cotton cloth in a dry 
goods store and seen strange lands 
and things. He had absently taken 
assage aboard a hurrying little cash 
a and flown straight through the 
plate glass window as on a magic 
carpet to Bagdad. But all this was 
his own affair. Life had not given 
him love and he had suffered the de- 
nial as a victim of fate’s economy. 
He was not the least interested in 


his wife’s caller, a dumpish little 
lady, very cheerful and correct, who 
had stopped to give Mrs. Morrison 
some directions about a church sup- 
per. She reminded him of a poor 
man’s pudding, her ingredients were 
so wholesome yet ordinary to the 
palate, a pudding without raisins. 
And so it seemed to be with all the 
women one met in Compton. He 
remembered as a boy hearing his 
mother say that it required two ex- 
tracts, vanilla plus a dash of lemon, 
to give an interesting flavor to cake. 
Some of these women were sweet 
without the dash of lemon he instinc- 
tively demanded. Some of them were 
all sour like his Martha... . 

The caller sat in a stiff chair be- 
cause she said she liked to be a Spar- 
tan and abjure comfort, and her 
stubby little boots did not quite reach 
the floor. His thoughts rested upon 
them with humor and pity. She was 
a poor man’s pudding and good for 
an empty stomach, he meditated 
idiotically, if one might have eaten 
her. It was John Morrison’s soul 
that stood empty. He avoided wo- 
men; especially it irked him to have 
to do with women of this sort, but 
he belonged to a traditionally cour- 
teous tribe—he suffered the rigors of 
politesse. 

Then a worse ordeai—the coming 
of his wife attended by a tightening 
of the complex she had long ago 
given him. Guilt, senseless and im- 
mediate! It was a warm day and the 
heat affected Mrs. Morrison un- 
pleasantly. It intensified her hus- 
band’s cruel consciousness of her as 
a compound of blood and tissue. He 
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thought with a dreary habitude of 
swollen ankles that protested stock- 
ings, of the angry stoicism of her 
constricted body, an appalling mar- 
tyrdom brought to focus in her face. 
She was fanning. Paradoxically she 
looked useful. Although several 
years John’s senior, she retained a 
vitality and assertiveness long ago 
lost to him. Nourished by many vic- 
tories, it was as though she had pro- 
vided her own immunity against age, 
while John, whose next-to-the-last- 
word was become fainter and fainter, 
found his fluid of life dilute. 

“Miss Crapsey’s bin waiting for 
you, Mattie,” said Mr. Morrison in 
the small-town diction that was a 
surrender of the fastidious speech 
once dimly conceived. “I took her in 
the back sittin’ room here where it’s 
cool.” 

“Land,” commented his wife un- 
pleasantly, “why didn’t you take her 
in the kitchen and be done with it? 
I hope, Mis’ Crapsey, you haven’t 


noticed the broken rocker, an’ any- 
how it’s beyond me why Mr. Morri- 


son calls this room cool.” She threw 
him the tilting look of old tourneys 
in which he had been unhorsed. 

“How long you bin here, Mis’ 
Crapsey ?” 

“Oh, some time. Mr. Morrison 
and I’ve had a real pleasant little 
visit, haven’t we, Mr. Morrison?” 

“Oh, I'd hardly call it that,” sprang 
to Mr. Morrison’s lips, but he be- 
longed to the traditionally cour- 
teous, so he said, 

“The time passed quickly.” 

He was vacating the room, but 
Mrs. Morrison’s agility was greater 
than his dread; like whippets her 
words came after him, bit at his 
heels, 

“Well, you know Mr. Morrison has 
a weakness for the ladies.” 

Weakness. How often he had 
heard it. Perspiration came out all 
over John Morrison’s head and for 
some perverse reason he chose to 
make himself even warmer. He 
chose a furious and chastening labor 


—he chopped wood. Waves of in- 
dignant energy flowed through his 
hands and into the axe handle, till, 
tiring, he was rid of at least a por- 
tion of that terrible virus which 
breeds murder and self-annihilation. 


IT 


Twat night at supper there were his 
wife, Minta, his oldest unmarried 
daughter, and Penelope, who was 
young, comely and no different frona 
hundreds of girls that make the sum- 
mer. One saw her exquisite flesh 
with the implication that it was, after 
all, no more than flesh and would 
solidify and become insensate like 
the flesh of her mother. The fact 
that he had no boys made it hard for 
John Morrison. Girls belonged to 
their mother’s jurisdiction; in order 
to keep her daughters pure and de- 
fendable, Mrs. Morrison found it 
necessary to acquaint them of the 
presence of evil in the world. 
Temptation was the word oftenest 
on her lips. She said that men were 
naturally predatory, but that this had 
come about because they were the 
victims of a marauding evil. They 
were weak and temptation made 
after them. When Minta was quite 
young she was terrified to picture her 
father as pursued by this relentless 
bogey; Penelope was more philo- 
sophical, and if the truth must be 
told, it added to the zest with which 
she viewed her masculine world to 
know that men were potential ex- 
ploiters. It was across Minta’s life 
that the shadow fell—the immense 
mystery of their mother’s behavior 
toward her father, and his broken 
docility. She wanted to love her 
father—they were akin. There were 
the same depths in them, soundless, 
the same gold shallows of laughter 
not always understandable. They 
suffered for lack of more education 
and more love. At the end of end- 
less groping they seemed sometimes 
to meet, but her mental fingers re- 
coiled from contact with what her 
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mother had taught her to believe 
was less than a godly soul. 

At supper John did his best to 
keep the conversation trivial and 
buoyant, yet always through fear, 
steering like a drunken skipper to- 
ward the rocks. 

“Mis’ Crapsey was here,” said Mrs. 
Morrison, sitting behind a vinegar 
earafe, a catsup bottle and an 
earthenware teapot, “bout the 
strawberry sociable.” 

Her eyes came across the table and 
found him. He was superhumanly 
still, like an insect that hopes it is 
the color of the tree it rests upon. 
Her eyes were bright like things fed 
and watered. Nobody said a word. 
She ate a piece of bread in pleasant 
deferment. Fascination held them 
still. 

“Your father entertained her.” 

They were still, terribly aware. 
They had heard it all before, the in- 
nuendo that was at once exciting 
and fraught with calamity. All over 
Minta’s body from a thousand little 
springs the blood seemed to well up 
in dread confusion, 

“Mis’ Crapsey saw me go out,” 
continued Mrs. Morrison in light 
tones, as inducing them to some 
happy conversational playground. “It 
occurs to me now. She was sellin’ 
tickets across the street. We bowed. 
Then, knowing I was out, she rings 
my doorbell.” 

A reckless gallantry took charge of 
her husband. More fantastic than the 
familiar implication that he was at- 
tracted to women would be the 
notion that they were attracted to 
him. 

“She didn’t do anything of the 
kind,” his voice came out with un- 
usual firmness. 

“Didn’t ring the bell?” 

“No.” 

“What then?” 

“T let her in. I was in the front 
yard waterin’ the foliage plants, an’ 
saw her comin’.” 

“Oh, you invited her in?” 

A conjured vision of Miss Crapsey, 


a fat little fly, decoyed to the spider 
web. 

“No, I wouldn’t say that. She 
stopped and we passed the time o’ 
day, an’ she said she was wantin’ to 
see you about some church foolish- 
ness or other.” 

“Humph, she knew I’d stepped 


“But I told her you’d be back.” 
“You mean you invited her in?” 
“If you want to put it that way, 

well yes.” 

There was a horrible interlude. 
Then the expression on Mrs. Morri- 
son’s face, sweet, sirupy, destruc- 
tive. 

“Strange,” she said, mouthing the 
word over and over like one fletcher- 
izing. ‘“Ve-ry strange.” 

John looked across the table at 
Minta, his eldest, and best loved. He 
had adored her baby body when first 
he held it in his arms, know- 
ing it was part of his own 
soul he held. He most 
the father with Minta, forever hear- 
ing her prayers and putting her to 
bed, translating to her what a queer 
young fellow he was, packed with 
dreams and odd perceptions. It had 
seemed to him a strange prohibition 
when she was so grown that he no 
longer attended her risings and re- 
tirings in a gabled room that the 
night made beautiful. He loved 
her with an intimate oneness that 
took small account of time and 
maturity. 

And then with her young lady- 
hood a curious something changed 
and obscured the perfect relationship. 
John could never be sure about it, 
certain of just what poison his wife 
had set to work. He did not posi- 
tively know that Minta regarded him 
differently; he thought her shyness 
might be due to the inhibitions he had 
himself bequeathed her. He thought 
that her coldness was but the figment of 
a diseased imagination and sick longing. 
He went out of the way to prove to 
her possible doubts that, aside from her- 
self, he regarded all women with acidity. 
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He could never rest on the belief that she 
was convinced. Minta was beautiful but 
she had never married because of the 
sinister at home and her inability to 
comprehend the riddles that lay in back 
of life. He looked now and he saw her 
face, very olive and sculptural beneath 
its conforming black hair, all pain. Rea- 
son was killed in it. It seemed to say, 
“Who are you two and why are you 
enemies ?” 

He shoved his chair back from the 
table. His blood was weak, his face 
weak and cowardly. Things were spotty 
before his eyes and what was fine and 
fine-drawn in his face had given way 
before a cringing indignation. Opposite 
him Penelope, her fresh lip curling, ob- 
jected, “Oh, can’t we have peace? 
Father, really at your age... .” But he 
did not mind Penelope who was but 
blood and tissue. His eyes went to 
Minta’s, his whole spiritual self, un- 
groomed and ragged, seemed begging 
her for quarter. But in terror her eye- 
lids shivered down. “No room, no room 
here.” 

“I’m going out,” mumbled Morrison 
having difficulty with his speech like a 
man with blood-clot on the brain, “‘th’ 
movies,” and lurched through the sitting 
room that seemed darker for its stored 
heat. 

“Minta,” he heard his wife’s voice 
behind him, urgent with an idiotic fear, 
“get your hat. Go with him.” 

He knew it was because she con- 
sidered it lawless for him to spend his 
evenings in solitary recreation and could 
have laughed had it occurred to him 
that his wife’s plight was dire as his 
own. She suffered from suspicion, she 
had been insane of it these many 
years. 

John heard a groan from Minta. He 
felt he could not endure it if she were 
to come, and once out of the house, 
walked as rapidly as possible. But she 
caught him on the sidewalk, her face 
more pale than olive. 

“Minta, you needn’t have—all darned 
nonsense.” He told himself that humilia- 
tion before her was worse than the live- 
liest hell of any ingenious imagination. 
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She met his eyes confusedly, love and 
anger interfused. 
“I'd just as lieve.” 


III 


In the communal closeness of the 
motion picture house Morrison saw not 
the silver screen. What he saw was a 
progressive reel of his life’s drama. He 
had married mistakenly when very 
young a schoolgirl friend of his sister, 
whose cause he had championed because 
of her overweening lack of popularity. 
Foolishness and gallantry had brought 
him to a hopeless pass. In the bond- 
house of the dozing little town it is 
doubtful at best if the boy’s artistic 
leanings had been allowed to develop, 
but marriage with Mattie Goodale had 
acted upon him like a sudden and 
smothering blanket. He was taken into 
her father’s thriving little business, and 
at home Mattie was his wife with a 
solidity and definiteness that took the 
very youth out of his blood. At once 
he knew her Christian and coarse, ob- 
tuse and unkindly assertive. He was 
stunned at his life’s interrupted vista 
—the silence over song. 

Yawning through his days in the dry 
goods store it eased him to watch a girl 
whose post was under a sunny window. 
In the concrete, personal sense he was 
unconcerned with her. It would not 
have interested him to investigate her 
character nor her habits outside the 
store. She was just a young and weedy 
flower of that dusty town whose women 
faded so quickly. He seldom had oc- 
casion to speak to her and when he did 
it threw the other, abstract thing out of 
consciousness. It was just that as he 
sat most of the day in his glass-enclosed 
office on the low balcony of the store he 
could not help but be aware of her and 
the way her pollen-colored head drank 
glory from the sun. Sorolla would have 
seen what he saw and painted it to the 
despair of lesser masters. As the girl 


moved the light focused and refocused, 
or failing to catch her seemed to wait the 
inevitable opportunity. Sometimes she 
stood still and unconscious, her pointed 


face shadowed and her hair blazing like 
that of the blessed damozel. She laughed 
and talked commonly with an endless, 
inspired gaiety, seeming not to know 
how obscure she was, prisoned in the 
store without a future of any kind. The 
young man told himself picturesquely. 
“She is no one, and she is all of youth.” 
So one day, to clarify his thoughts about 
her, he wrote absently on a piece of 


paper: 


There are daffodils and canary birds, and 
yellow butterflies and they are all good, but 
the best and happiest sight to see is a girls 
head in a sunny window. A girl with gold 
hair selling ribbons is indeed a joy to the 
beholder in a dark corner. Who thought of 
it, | wonder? But no, it was an accident. 
Nothing lovely is ever by intention. Stay in 
the sunshine, little joyous one, and be the 
sun for me, so I may not forget that I too 
am young. 


Sentimental apostrophe, but not with- 
out its significance. Some demand fall- 
ing upon him, John forgot the paper, 
and his wife’s uncle, also a member of 
the firm, mistaking it for what he 
derisively termed “a mash note” took it 
to Mattie in person. That sample of a 
young man’s poetic fancy became the 
evidence upon which he was convicted 
to lifelong punishment and persecution. 
The uncle refused to believe John’s 
protestation that the words written upon 
that scrap of paper were innocuous. He 
had no other than the standard of his 
own life to judge by, and would have 
ignored the pseudo-love letter had it not 
been that the offender was related to 
him by marriage. They had been the ir- 
ritable opportunity of rubbing home 
upon the young man the fact that his 
good fortune is being a member of the 
firm was due to his alliance with Mattie, 
that he was there by sufferance. 

In the quaint, illogical way of such 
rumors, John became known in the store 
as something of a clip. The fact that 
he gave no outward sign of frivolity, 
that he was aloof as an archangel made 
his frailty the greater to be enjoyed— 
it showed that he had undercurrents. 
Even in a place no larger than Compton 
a jovial good fellow might indulge in 
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promiscuous flirtation and be forgiven. 
Not so the sensitive man who lives in 
himself, whose conduct is shy, and who 
passes the plate in church on Sundays. 
The current conviction took root fairly 
by someone saying, “You wouldn’t think 
to see him—” 

A lover of beauty, yes, he would have 
owned to that—a lover of what is 
beautiful in women! But John knew 
that what they made of him was a low 
and a heinous thing, thle underhand 
married flirt, the smug rascal who thinks 
of ankles, the stander on street cor- 
ners, the loiterer in doorways. Or so 
his sick fancy painted it. Whereas 
truly there were no women for him in 
all that driveling small community; the 
women of his soul existed only in his 
imagination or the books of poetry he 
had once been wont to read. 

He suffered on the suspicion that 
Mattie had defamed him among her 
friends, and he was not far wrong. But 
she had been cleverer than he supposed 
in that her hints had been veiled. 

“Yes, he looks tame enough,” was 
actually a remark of twenty years later, 
“but I guess she’s stood a good deal 
from him when he was younger. . . .” 

These thoughts passed torturously 
through the mind of the man of sixty, 
sitting beside his daughter at the 
“movies,” neither of them seeing the pic- 
ture that passed before them. Eventu- 
ally they rose and walked home, paus- 
ing at the corner drug store where John 
had invited his daughter to partake of 
a cold drink. When he paid for it he 
lurched against the counter. 

“Why, Father,” said the girl in the 
same pained voice she had used when 
she had infrequently addressed him that 
night, “you’re not sick, are you?” 

He saw for the first time that Minta, 
his baby, was entering the forties, and 
looked it. Her delicate face collecting 
shadows wrung his heart. She should 
have married and had a husband to 
cherish her, but there had been her 
mother to terrorize her with tales of 
man’s infidelity. Minta, in turn, saw 
her father as perhaps she had not seen 
him since childhood; he looked back at 
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her with such an odd tenderness, as to 
say all little frets were gone and for- 
given, and he would now hush her to 
sleep with a story. She was transported 
to those days of authentic innocence. 
Involuntarily she smiled. Then again 
she noted that his lips were queer in 
color. 

“Father, you’re not sick?” 

He said in almost a happy tone. 

“Suppose I am?” 


IV 


WHEN she took his arm to hurry him 
home he made a preposterous effort to 
appear careless, to establish dominion 
over his legs which bore him unevenly. 
A little later they noticed that he had 
difficulty with his speech. The next 
morning he was unable to make anyone 
understand him. His pitiful dignity and 
indignation in face of the handicap made 
Minta exert every effort at tact. She 
appeared not to notice the strange words 
and phrases he was coining. “A slight 
shock,” the doctor pronounced it, but 
when after three days, Morrison’s 
speech cleared, he said that he had 
every hope of his recovery. Not so the 
sick man himself, though he appreciated 
the interlude for its crystal clarity. 

Minta was there and between them a 
lifetime’s accumulation of unutterable 
knowledge. Morrison was enough alive 
so that love and hate burned in him like 
separate fires, hate thrusting away the 
solicitous woman who came with trays 
and advice, love clinging to the girl who 
did nothing much but stay beside him. 
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ATOUCH of pain is quite essential to the most perfect pleasures. 


QED 


He was tormented by the eternal ques- 
tion—had his wife done the unfor- 
givable thing, lied to his children about 
him? Rid of the old complex of alleged 
guilt, he saw his soul the white thing it 
was—through a lonely life unsoiled as 
an infant’s. He had harmed no person 
or thing; the disease which kept him 
from financial success had been a form 
of malignant gentleness. But in this 
hour he was glad, feeling so free and 
white. He yearned to gather Minta to 
his whiteness, to impress upon her the 
grave joy of his innocence. Once and 
for all she must brush away the 
ignominious memory of old bickerings, 
and understand that the foggy accusa- 
tions his wife had heaped upon him 
were built of nothing—nothing. He 
reached for her hand. 

“My baby, there is something I want 
to tell you.” 

Her hand rested in his, but convul- 
sively. He sought the deep wells of 
her eyes and saw to his dismay their 
look of panic—something terribly chaste 
and immaculate that shielded itself from 
shameful knowledge. Her eyes seemed 
to say that this pain had been put upon 
her again and again. 

“Hush, Father, I know and I for- 
give you.” 

. . - I know and I forgive you... . 
It was a lifetime, complete in itself, 
before comprehension reached him. In 
his eyes sprang up the flame, the acute 
intelligence of the dying. Slowly it 
subsided and he did not trouble to speak 


again. 
So John Morrison died. 
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The Saloon of Yesterday 


sé ELL, what'll it be?” he asked, 
W with a good-natured leer, 
“What’ll y’have to-night?” 

This from Mike—white-coated, easy 
going, two hundred and thirty pound 
Mike Kiernan, head barkeep and 
bouncer of O’Houlihan’s Café Astoria. 
At least, the sign above the door called 
it that. Everyone knew it as Pat’s. 
And Pat’s it will always be. 

Mike was the possessor of a heavy 
red moustache (the ends of which were 
curled), three gold teeth, an almost un- 
canny ability to read one’s character at 
a glance, and a terrific left hook. In 
his eighteen years of tending bar, Mike 
had never once short-changed a cus- 
tomer nor thrown one into the street, 
without due justification. He always 
knew the latest popular “funny” story, 
the new brand of cigar, and precisely 
what to do for any variety of hangover: 
furthermore, he lent a decided air of 
importance and dignity to Pat’s. After 
the fourth round, the next was on Mike. 

On the right of the smoky, bril- 
liantly lit, cheery room, was the polished 
mahogany bar, fitted with a noble 
brass rail and four colossal cuspidors. 
Behind it were the beer pumps, bar 
mops, ablutionary devices, metal 
shelves, and an enormous mirror- 
paneled sideboard. On the latter were 
pyramids of glassware, bowls of 
lemons, limes and oranges, jars of 
maraschino cherries and olives, nutmeg 
graters, sugar receptacles, rows of bot- 
tles containing Scotch, rye, gin, beer, 
vermouth, sherry, bitters, brandy, sloe 
gin, certain cordials, aerated waters, 
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and two tremendous cash registers. In 
addition to the sideboard and the afore- 
said Mike there was Dan, second in 
command. Dan was darker and 
smaller than Mike; likewise was he 
more taciturn. A scar on the left cheek 
and a neatly parted toupée embellished 
his otherwise unadorned physiognomy. 
Dan was a teetotaler. 

Directly opposite stood the free- 
lunch counter, and what free lunch it 
was! Great slices of Virginia ham, 
Saratoga chips, Edam and crackers, 
pickles, cole slaw, radishes, onions, 
chives . . . ambrosia, indeed, to insti- 
gate the nectar one might quaff there- 
after. Then there was the cigar coun- 
ter, containing everything from a Pitts- 
burg stogie to a Cremo Perfecto, with 
its amazing lighting contraption, con- 
ceived from an elephant’s tusk. Be- 
sides tobacco it harbored playing cards, 
poker dice, imitation leather cigarette 
cases, several pouches, a few briar 
pipes, and chewing gum. On the cor- 
rugated tin-covered walls were framed 
photographs of prize fighters, burlesque 
beauties, soccer teams, political can- 
didates, race horses, clippings from 
various sporting journals, and a clock 
that was invariably ten minutes slow. 
A scanty sprinkling of sawdust served 
as sole covering for the planked 
wooden floor. Near the cigar counter 
were semi-private booths containing 
tables and chairs, where libations, direct 
from the bar, were supplied to the oc- 
cupants. 

The clientele of Pat’s was curiously 
polyglot in character. Cab drivers in 
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brass-buttoned coats, men about town 
in shining top hats, laborers off duty, 
business men, teamsters, fellows out of 
jobs, flushed and jubilant youths—all 
knew the saloon and ali might be seen 
any night lined up at the bar, sipping 
almost every conceivable form of con- 
coction. Beer, brandy, and rye whis- 
key, however, were the main commodi- 
ties dispensed at the Café Astoria. Now 
and then some habitué, a little the 
worse for wear, might suddenly canter 
in and order several varieties of liquor 
which he would toss together and shake 
up in the same glass. Thus would a 
new .cocktail be born and, accordingly, 
christened on the spot, though few of 
these artlessly conceived “snifters” 
ever survived the infallible test of 
time. 

To the rear of the main room were 
two smaller chambers somewhat more 
exclusive in character. One was known 
as the “back room,” where card games, 
dice throwing, and wagers of every 
known type were executed; the other 
furnished accommodation to those who 
might enter that aperture heralded as 
the “Family Entrance.” Both rooms 
were bare, tidy, and dimly lighted, and 
each contained a deal table and several 
unvarnished chairs. It was in the “back 
room” that the prevailing odds on the 
approaching steeple-chase, the chances 
of “the Kid” to beat the favorite, the 
probabilities of the coming election, the 
shooting up at Clancey’s, the result of 
yesterday’s ball game, and the raid up- 
town last week were exhaustively dis- 
cussed and analyzed. The other 
cubicle, tinged with a semblance of 
domestic savor, served as a rendezvous 
for gatherings of a certain female ele- 
ment of the neighborhood. In it one 
gleaned gossip about the new family 
that had moved into the flat above Mrs. 
Coogan, about the shameless manner in 
which Jim Mullen treated his unfortu- 
nate spouse, about the current price of 
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brussels sprouts, about Sam Leiber’s 
daughter who ran away with an Italian 
piano mover, about the wake at the 
Dulvaney’s—in brief, about everything 
and everybody in the immediate vicinity. 
Nearby was a rather small and dismal 
wash-room that reeked of ammonia and 
contained a barren paper-towel rack. 

Over all floated a cloud of content- 
ment, of hazy satisfaction. Even the 
arguments or encounters that might 
eventuate were soon dispelled by the 
predominating influences of good cheer 
and merry humor. The place radiated 
jollity. From within the shutter-like 
swinging doors sounds of clatter and 
carousal greeted the passing pedestrian 
—sounds of revelry and ranting, of 
festivity, of gaiety, of joy. Anyone 
was welcome; everyone was received 
with cordiality. That was Pat’s—dear, 
dirty, old Pat’s—a club-house to those 
who could afford (and, in many cases, 
preferred) no other, the distinguishing 
qualification to membership in which 
was the price of a drink. What times 
it recalls! What nights! What 
memories! Memories of discussions of 
everything under the sun, from diggi 
for gold in Alaska to the technique of 
Degas, memories of soul-baring stories 
told at three in the morning, memories 
of those who were about to take the 
chance of their lifetime, memories of 
= who had taken the chance and 

I passed it just the other day, but it 
seemed a dark and dismal Pat’s. Un- 
doubtedly closed, I reflected, and turn- 
ing the corner of the street, tried the 
“Family Entrance.” Several seconds 
later I was admitted by one who looked 
strangely familiar, and ushered into the 
bar—the same old bar. But what was 
this I beheld? Could I believe my 
eyes? Not only Mike and Dan, busy 
and beaming, but two stalwart assistants 
in addition, dishing out drinks to a 


howling multitude lined up three deep. 


I 


HLORIS ran lightly through the 

garden and threw herself down 

on the pine needles. Only five 
days more and The Interlopers—her 
secret name for her mother’s guests 
—would be gone for good. Then 
things would be normal again and 
she and Mother would have nice 
times together. The four months of 
the visit had seemed like an un- 
happy dream. She glared malevo- 
lently across the flower beds to 
where Miss Aretini’s red hat bobbed 
vivaciously beside Mr. Embree’s 
panama. Chloris nodded her brown 
head with the scorn of her fourteen 
years. Mr. Embree was a dyed-in- 
the-wool bachelor and only came 
around while the Aretinis were here 
to oblige Mother. Besides, he was 
terribly old—nearly fifty. It aggra- 
vated her to see the pair in the seat 
that had always been hers and Moth- 
er’s favorite; where they used to 
spend nearly every summer after- 
noon—Mother sewing and Chioris 
reading aloud. 

The big old-fashioned garden of 
Pinelands, with its grey stone house, 
shielded from the rest of the world 
by the fringe of tall trees that had 
given it its name, formed the limits 
of Chloris’ domain. The occasions 
when she penetrated beyond them 
were few. Once a year, at holiday 
time, she spent a week in town at 
Cousin Nannie’s—a treat to be looked 
forward to for months—this, with an 
occasional shopping trip or matinée, 
was all. Sometimes she was allowed 


to spend the day at Eleanore’s—her 


Chloris 
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only chum—but Mother had discour- 
aged this lately. Mother taught her, 
so that she did not even go to school. 
Until this year Chloris hadn’t minded 
—she and Mother had such jolly 
times together. Then there were all 
sorts of fascinating books in Grand- 
father’s library, and Chloris spent 
hours curled up on the broad win- 
dow seat or perched in her favorite 
tree devouring them. Artful Dodger 
was her Airedale puppy, Aunt Polly 
was the old gray tabby, and the dis- 
reputable mongrel who hung around 
the barn she named Huckleberry 
Finn. Mrs. Hammond, her Sunday- 
school teacher, she always thought of 
as Mrs. Pardiggle, until she called 
her by that one day by mistake, and 
had to pretend to be choking. Treas- 
ure Island was the strip of woods 
back of the stables, and Zobeide and 
Amina were the pigeons who came 
every morning to be fed. 

Chloris hoarded carefully all the 
candles from Christmas trees and 
birthday cakes. They came in con- 
veniently when she had to go to bed 
just at the most thrilling part of a 
story. On Summer nights, when 
there was company and music down- 
stairs, she would get up and dance, 
in her bare feet, in the moonlight 
that came in her window—pretend- 
ing, at first, that she was a fairy, and, 
as she grew older, that she was Pay- 
lowa. The day after a party she and 
Mother would feast on what was left 
of the refreshments. On marketing 
days, when Mother could manage 
it, they had treats for lunch. 

But the time that they really cele- 
brated was when Father was away 
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on business, When he was at home 
they never knew what mood he 
would be in. Sometimes he was nice, 
bringing candy with him in the eve- 
ning, teasing Mother and Chloris, and 
taking them out behind Calamus, his 
bay trotter. Then again, for days, 
nothing that either of them did was 
right. He would fuss, fuss, fuss un- 
til Chloris would steal away to her 
place of refuge in the big pine tree 
and plan something nice for Mother 
the next day. 

The old tempo of life, however, 
had changed with Mother’s illness 
the winter before. For weeks she 
had terrible headaches, when the 
house had to be kept perfectly quiet, 
and then she would cry and cry un- 
til she became hysterical. Doctor 
Stewart said that she must have a 
complete change and, preferably, an 
ocean voyage; so, after Aunt Harriet 
had come all the way on from Detroit 
to insist, Father gave a reluctant con- 
sent to Mother’s joining the Misses 
Seabury—their elderly neighbors— 
on a trip to the Mediterrean. Chloris 
could go to Edgemere for a term and, 
oh, joy, she, with the help of old 
Maria, who had’ been with the Car- 
ters since before Chloris was born, 
would run the house. 

Mother had come back in the 
Spring, looking rosy and brown, but 
different, somehow. She and _ the 
Misses Seabury weren’t speaking, 
and Mother said that, if she could 
have arranged it, she would not have 
come back on the same boat with the 
jealous old cats. She seemed hap- 
pier, but not a bit like herself. She 
never had time to “spree” with 


Chloris now; and, when she found 


that Chloris had been managing on 
five dollars less a week for the house- 
hold expenses, she was very cross 
about it. She talked continually 
about the charming brother and sis- 
ter she had met in Naples, and who 
were coming to America in May. 
Miss Aretini had a beautiful voice 
and Mother had promised to manage 
a hearing for her at the Metropolitan, 


through her friend, Mrs. Armand. 
Her brother, Arturo, was immensely 
clever, but lack of capital had pre- 
vented his successfully demon- 
strating that fact in Italy. Father 
said that his cleverness consisted in 
knowing how to sponge off people 
to the limit—but that was at the end 
of the summer. 

Father had objected violently when 
he learned that the Aretinis had been 
invited to stay at Pinelands, but then 
he always objected to everything. 
Before her illness Mother would, 
however reluctantly, have withdrawn 
her invitation, but now she had 
calmly continued her preparations, 
and Father had subsided in sheer 
astonishment. 

The entire house had been turned 
upside down; and Mother had appro- 
priated Chloris’ chief treasures—the 
candlesticks she had inherited from 
Grandmother Morton, the bud vase 
which Cousin Nannie had given her 
on the last birthday and—dearest of 
all—her “baby pillow,” with its hand- 
embroidered slips, Eleanore’s gift, for 
Miss Aretini’s room. That was the 
first deliberately “mean” thing that 
Chloris had ever known her mother 
to do. If she had only liked little 
Miss Aretini, with her shiny black 
hair and thick, red lips, she wouldn’t 
have cared. But she was deceitful, 
and so was her brother. He had 
come up behind Chloris in the dark 
one night and kissed her. Mother 
had been very angry when she heard 
about it and had told Chloris that she 
must never permit such familiarit 
again. Foreigners, she had explained, 
were different from American men. 

He and Mother seemed to have 
lots to talk about in the hours they 
spent in the library, while Miss 
Aretini practised in the living-room, 
and Chloris had either to sit in the 
garden or stay in her room. 

Father had tried to get positions 
for Mr. Aretini—once in Pittsburgh 
and another time in Saint Louis— 
but there was always some good rea- 
son why he could not accept them; 
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and the end of the Summer found 
brother and sister as firmly en- 
sconced at Pinelands as though they 
expected to spend the rest of their 
lives there. Father began to fuss 
again. He fussed more and more 
audibly, but for all the effect it had 
upon the guests, he might have been 
begging them to stay. Her mother, 
however, resented it hotly, and the 
resulting quarrelsome atmosphere 
made Chloris miserable. Visitors 
were not as frequent as formerly 
and, when they did come, they had 
odd, watchful expressions on their 
faces. 

One day Chloris, coming out in the 
train, sat behind Mrs. Trumbull and 
Mrs. Fleming, who were talking 
busily; she caught her mother’s 
name, and then Mrs. Fleming turned 
her head and saw her; the conversa- 
tion was changed immediately. On 
the rare occasions that she and 
Mother were alone now, the latter 
was usually scolding about some- 


thing. 
II 


Tue climax had been reached the 
week before. Father had come home 
in the middle of the afternoon with a 
very ‘red face. He and Mother had 
gone into the library and shut the 
door, but the sound of their voices 
had filled the house; Father’s, in- 
deed, became so threatening that 
finally Chloris, with a scarlet spot in 
each cheek and a pounding heart, 
had gone in to her mother’s defense. 
Father had stopped short at the sight 
of her and, rushing upstairs, had 
tossed some clothes into a bag and 
flung out of the house, banging the 
door so violently that the glass was 
shattered. 

Then, and not until then, did Mr. 
Aretini emerge from beneath his 
sister’s bed, whither he had retired— 
as he explained to Chloris with dig- 
nity, while dusting his knees—that 
he might not have to strike her father 
—‘who is so much older man.” 


Chloris looked at him with silent con- 
tempt. Her father was _ strong 
enough to take care of himself; al- 
though it occurred to her later, as she 
was bathing her flushed face, that 
perhaps he had been no more anxious 
for a physical encounter than the 
Italian. She recalled how, two winters 
before, when their house had been 
robbed, he had insisted that Mother 
go down with him to look for the 
burglars, in spite of the fact that he 
was armed) Men were poor crea- 
tures, she decided, disdainfully. 
When she was grown she would not 
have one around the house. She 
would never marry. She had fully 
decided that. 

Miss Aretini had been thoroughly 
upset by this episode and, it being 
now ‘quite clear, that she would have 
no chance at the Metropolitan, had de- 
cided that she and her brother would 
return home. Father had not come 
back since that afternoon, but Chloris 
saw him drive by several times. The 
news that had sent her skipping into 
the garden today was that brought 
by Mr. Aretini, on his return from 
the city—that he had finally secured 
accommodations on the steamer 
which was to sail that Saturday. 

The sun was sinking down like a 
huge copper-gold ball in the West and, 
through the hush of early evening, 
came the purring of the motors, con- 
tent at having escaped the heat and 
noise of the city. The fresh warm 
smell of baking cake floated out from 
the kitchen and Chloris beamed upon 
the beautiful, friendly world. Things 
always came out right if you gave 
them a chance. 

The church bell began to ring six 
o’clock, and Chloris shook the pine 
needles out of her hair and went in 
through the kitchen to find out what 
kind of icing Maria was going to put 
on the cake. The large black woman 
looked up from the chicken she was 
basting. She was nearly sixty and 
her wool was as grizzled as the stuf- 
fiing of a hair mattress. She loved 
Chloris and spoiled her and tyran- 
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nized over her by turns. She sum- 
moned her now with a motion of her 
huge floury hand. 

“Come here, Chl’oris, lemme whis- 
per somethin’ in yoah eah. Did you 
know yoah maw was packin’? The 
big trunk in the attic is mos’ full.” 

A cold fear gripped Chloris, blight- 
ing the joy in her face. “What do 
you mean, M’ria? Where's she go- 
ing?” 

The old woman’s lips set grimly. 
She had put up with a lot of “goings- 
on” in this house because she was 
used to the place, but this summer 
had “beat de cyards.” “She may be 
fixin’ to go see yoah Aun’ Harriet, 
but I thinks she’s goin’ with them 
triflin’ Arenas. How Miss Edith ever 
come to take up with sech low-flung 
trash is moah than I can see.” 

Chloris stared at her for a long 
minute and then ran, panic-stricken, 
to her mother’s room. Her mother 
sat before her dressing table arrang- 
ing her hair, and her eyes, catching 
the reflection of Chloris’s distorted 
face in the glass, gleamed like those 
of an animal at bay. 

“Mother—you’re not—you can’t be 
going with those old interlopers! Are 
you? Are you?” 

“Chloris, what is the matter with 
you? What do you mean by burst- 
ing into my room like this?” 

“Mother! The trunk in the attic 
is packed! You're not going? Say 
you're not going!” 

“And never let me hear you speak 
of Miss and Mr. Aretini in such a 


disrespectful manner again. I’m 
ashamed of you!” 

“Mother! Are you going? Tell 
me !” 

“Chloris! You forget yourself. I 


am certainly not obliged to acccount 
for my movements to my daughter. 
Don’t begin to behave like your 
father, please.” 

But Chloris had fled to her own 
room, where she flung herself on the 
bed in a torrent of tears. She sobbed 
and sobbed until she was worn out. 
When she did not appear at dinner, 
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Maria came up to look for her, but 
she refused to unlock the door; in 
the middle of the evening her mother 
came and pleaded with her until she 
was finally admitted. She came in 
and took Chloris in her arms, calling 
her her baby, her comfort and her 
treasure; saying that she would 
never leave her; that she had planned 
to take Chloris with her to Italy. 
They would go over to attend Mr. 
Aretini’s wedding and return in the 
fall. His fiancée’s father had made 
a place for him in his business. The 
Aretini’s villa was high on the hills 
overlooking a lake. She would love 
it, and would learn to speak Italian 
like a native. But Chloris refused to 
go. She wouldn’t go to Heaven, she 
declared passionately, if she had to 
go with The Interlopers. Her mother 
promised, finally, that she would not 
go and, on that promise, Chloris fell 
asleep, exhausted. 


III 


THE next morning she departed for 
Cousin Nannie’s, to stay until the 
guests should leave, comforted by 
her mother’s solemn assurance that, 
the next week, they would have good 
times together, again. The next few 
days were strange ones for Chloris. 
Cousin Nannie petted her and Bill, 
just back from camp, teased her, and 
her mother called her up each day. 
But somewhere back in her con- 
sciousness, there grew a tiny crack 
in her faith in her mother’s promise. 
Just supposing Mother really should 
go, after all! Chloris knew that, if 
she did, she, Chloris, could never 
quite believe in or trust anyone again. 
These thoughts came only at night, 
however, when she was tucked up 
in the blue and white bed in Cousin 
Nannie’s guest room, and the noise 
in the street kept her awake. In the 
morning would come her mother’s 
old loving tones over the telephone, 
and her doubts would vanish. 

The boat sailed at noon, Saturday, 
and, that afternoon, Chloris went 
home, with a blithe heart. Thank 
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Heaven, she would never again have 
to listen to Miss Aretini practising 
scales for hours on end; nor to sit 
miserably uncomfortable, while Mr. 
Aretini splashed something out in 
rapid Italian, at which his sister and 
Mother laughed immoderately, and 
which Mother refused to translate. 
In the top of her bag, smothered in 
tissue paper, lay the dainty dressing 
jacket that Cousin Nannie had helped 
her to make as a_ surprise for 
Mother. 


She could hardly wait to get home, 
and it seemed to her that the taxi man 
fairly hunted for trucks to lag behind. 
The sight of the housetop among the 
trees brought a lump in her throat 
and, from the moment he turned in 
at the gate, she stood ready, with a 
hand on the door. 

Her father came out on the veranda 
to meet her, his face purple with 
rage. “You knew your mother was 
going, you little sneak! Why didn’t 
you tell me?” 


By Jane Draper 


H IS heart is a banquet room, 
A glittering hall, 
Waiting in tragic gloom 
Her vibrant footfall. 
Not till it frames her face 
Is it a feasting place. 


Hers is a secret cell, 
Narrow and dim, 

Where purple shadows dwell, 
And she keeps for him 

Nothing of food nor wine— 
Only a shrine. 
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OW unsound is the theory that in order to squeeze the supreme joy out 
of any undertaking, it is necessary to have been often disappointed in 
that particular undertaking! Surely this is not so. Take the fellow of very 
many failures and you will invariably note that when pleasure ambles in his 
direction he either dodges it altogether or makes a sorry muddle of the 
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The Widow 


By Annette Marquis 


HE widow slumped into the semi- 

comfortable depth of the heavy 

leather chair in a shadowy corner 
of the Grande Bretagne lounge. She 
had been killing time all day; she was 
almost tired. 

A man approached the corner, hesi- 
tated, passed on. An interesting man, 
in the half light. Glasses clinked in the 
bar. In the dining-room the maitre- 
d’ hétel moved from table to table, tink- 
ling spoons, knives and forks, preparing 
the table for dinner. A call-boy came 
through the lounge with cards upon a 
silver tray. A few dull voices droned 
discreetly in the shaded corners over 
early cocktails. The widow waited. 

She was a solitary figure. As she sat 
staring far-eyed into space she crossed 
and recrossed her silken ankles, which 
were now and then revealed by the 
swish and slide of crépe-de-chine. She 
wore a straight black frock of heaviest 
silk and most expensive simplicity. Her 
face had a look of settled seriousness 
which might have betokened a minimum 
of humor. In the hotel she had been a 
puzzle, taking most of the events of 
the day with a peculiar seriousness and 
isolation, always wearing an expectant, 
half-waiting expression, and a look of 
being baffled without knowing why. 

I barely noticed her at first, though I 
sat so close to her that her slender white 
arm touched mine. I looked at the deli- 
cate pink of the pearls against her 
throat, admired the emerald, yes, and 
even the cold, glittering diamonds 
against the ivory of the delicate hand. 
Even smiled at the pathetic touch of 
dainty, almost natural pinkness on the 
pointed fingertips. 

82 


She had the palely dark complexion 
of the Levantine, with insensitive lips 
and large dark eyes—appealing and stu- 
pid eyes that stared at the passers-by as 
though asking for the attention that she 
desired — wistful eyes, questioning, 
“Good God, what is it all about?” 

I tried to classify her; I asked, ““Who 
is she?” The tales were many and ad- 
verse. I felt the irony, the wondering, 
and the desolation of the presence at 
my side. My curiosity was sharpened. 
She looked so damnably alone! Day 
by day I watched her, every day at the 
aperitif hour, and in evening cocktail- 
time. She watched and I watched.. At 
last she spoke. 

Haltingly, “I see you know a friend 
of mine.” 

I stared at her. “Perhaps. Who 
is it?” 

“An Englishman, a naval officer—” 
She hesitated and pronounced his name. 

“Yes, I have met him but recently,” 
I said. 

We talked a few moments, and then 
naively she told her story. It came at 
first in fragments ; my questioning filled 
the gaps. 

“T am a British subject,” she said, 
confirming my conjecture that she was 
Levantine. But immediately she added 
that she was born in London. Her 
parents died and she went to live with 
an uncle. She probably stayed there 
for many years; I could not question 
too closely. There must have been lit- 
tle schooling, perhaps dire poverty, 
though she spoke of a valuable library 
of the uncle’s, in which she admired the 
books. “As a child, I used to climb the 
ladders and look at them. They were 
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first editions,” she said proudly.. There 
was no hint in her conversation that she 
had opened them. 

The tale went on. She married. No 
word of romance, nothing. “We lived 
together four years in London. Then 
he decided to return to his home. He 
was Greek, you know. After a while he 
sent for me. I applied for a passport. 
The government demanded that he 
marry me. It seems that according to 
Greek law he had not really married me. 
We'd only been married by a regis- 
trar—” She paused. 

“They gave me a passport to come 
out and marry him. He married me as 
soon as I came—-the British saw to that. 
Of course,” she added hastily, “he was 
giad to do it—he was so surprised to 
find out that we were not really mar- 
ried. I don’t know whether — he 
couldn’t have known about that law, 
could he? It was fortunate we found 
out in time, or I would have lost the 
whole estate. 

“I lived in my home with him for 
two years—just outside the city. He 
was a very good husband. I used to say 
to him, ‘Listen, George, men are. not 
made better than you.’ He gave me 
such nice things. I was a prisoner; he 
did not like me to see people. I stayed in 
my home and did only what he wanted 
me to do. I was happy though, and 
now I miss him dreadfully. 

“One day when I was ill he—shot 
himself. I don’t know why. He died 
before my picture in the drawing-room. 
He could not say why he had done it or 
even goodbye. It was terrible. I was 
ill, miserable, alone—you know it is 
lonely after seven years—” 

Here for a moment the story paused, 
and we sat silent in the dimly lit lounge. 
Then in the smoke-laden silence the 
small, low voice of my companion, so 
intense, continued the narrative. 

“T moved to this hotel—it was differ- 
ent. I got away from that ghastly shot 
that I heard through my sick stupor, 
that I can hear now when I think of 
George. I do not want to return to my 
home. I want life, joy, happiness—I 
was a prisoner for seven years. Will 


you have a cocktail? And you know 
my friend, I see.” 

She paused again. Someone passed 
and nodded good evening. My com- 
panion seemed to cheer and become ani- 
mated. He passed on, and I saw again 
the pale, expressionless face that 
through some trick had given me the 
impression of an expression. I waited, 
but she did not speak. 

“And your friend?” I inquired softly. 

“My friend—rather, he is more than 
a friend.” 

I stared at her. “What do you 
mean ?” 

She turned and looked me in the eyes. 
“T shall try to explain—but it will be 
hard—I can trust you? It is so close 
to me—so—such a confidence. It is so 
big and perhaps so disastrous to my 
reputation. Three months ago I met 
him. He’s wonderful. He’s an officer 
in His Majesty’s Navy; he looks so 
stunning in his uniform—but of course 
you know him. He—took me places. 
Dances and dinners. And sometimes 
we took tea in his flat. You will not 
tell, will you? It’s—living. And I’m 
so regretting the years I have not lived. 
And in return—I like him very much 
more than any other man I have ever 
known.” 

I heard a little shivering gasp at my 
side, and she said, “I think this is love.” 

I hastily clutched my book and, excus- 
ing myself, fled. What could I say to 
her? 

Two weeks passed, during which the 
loungers of the Grande Bretagne saw 
little of the widow. Her accustomed 
chair was occupied by a round little to- 
bacco buyer from Smyrna. The widow 
was lunching, teaing and dining, always 
with the tall naval officer. She was an- 
other person. There was an expression 
in the eyes, a tender dewiness, a little 
softness about the mouth, and an at- 
mosphere of drifting. 

In moments of tender reverie, while 
waiting for him to come from the bar, 
she confided that he loved her. He 
called her Angel. He spoke of the soft 
womanliness of her, her lack of sophis- 
tication, her purity. He was so glad 
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that she was not a modern woman. He 
swore at her for having kissed another 
man, on a bet, at a party. He violently 
pulled her hair and demanded that she 
kiss him at onee. He bruised her lovely 
white arms, and declared that he hated 
her—she was so frightened, and so 
thrilled! Then he fell upon his knees 
and pleaded for forgiveness. “I’ve 
been rough, dear Angel.” And she for- 
gave and smothered him im her vast 
love. 

It took two weeks actually to smother 
him, Or perhaps a new and interesting 
widow rose upon his horizon. One can- 
not tell, He has the marks of so many 
frivolous, sordid affairs upon his hand- 
some face; he has the ruthless eye of 
the cynic who is finished with women, 
not because of what women have done 


to him,. but because of what women 
have been willing to have done to them 
by him. 

The slender, silken-clad widow is 
stumped into the same chair. The eyes 
are again wistful and questioning, 
“Good God, what is it all about?” 
Eagerly she comes to take up the posi- 
tion in the shadowy corner—surely he 
will come today. Ah, yes, he comes! 
He bows, and passes on into the bar. A 
veil of sadness shades the pale face— 

There is silence. She raises her head 
and through the open court she looks 
up at the glorious blue of the spring 
sky. 
“I should like,” she says softly, “to 
travel —away from everyone—It is 
hard. I was a prisoner for seven years, 
Do you see my friend sometimes—?” 


Quest 
By David Morton 


OW should I send beautiful words to find you, 
Haunting your dark with glimmering wings of light, 
And weave at last a silver speli to bind you 
In happy musings all the summer nighi? 
They should come near you, frail and free of passion, 
Fragile as moths and pale as any star, 
Yet with a swift and delicate gift te fashion 
Beautiful moods of quiet where you are. 


So—should there be a sense of music playing 
Se near that you are hushed until it pass, 
A sense of weary moths come whitely straying 
Out of the dark to founder in the grass,— 
Know these were fashioned of my dreaming well, 
Beautiful words I send to seek you still. 
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Cold Water 


By Francis Hackett 


I 


HERE was not one sign of life in 
"Tite street. At 1.27 a.m. a young 

cat had crossed the immaculate as- 
phalt, stopping in the middle to sit down 
in the moonlight and, with a leg airily 
cocked, to search for the unbidden guest. 
But that was all. From 1.29 a.m. till 
2.45 a. m. there was a hallowed peace. At 
intervals across the end of the street 
the Elevated trains passed, with rhyth- 
mic rattle, a glance of green and ruby 
as they disappeared. But this was at 
the end of the block, where the crude 
Elevated intersected. In the block it- 
self there was no movement: just a 
flood of moonlight deluging the shining 
roadway, the brownstone houses, the 
regiment of stoops, the curved and af- 
fluent balustrades. Who says New 
York has no dignity or repose? In the 
velvet warmth of the June night, re- 
lieved of visitants, this block of re- 
spectable light-chocolate colored houses 
gave an emanation of the serene, the 
accomplished, the assured. The lux- 
urious moon, dwelling on this benign 
spectacle of the West Eighties, appeared 
to linger beyond its time. 

At 2.46 a. m., there came a change. 
The outer door of No. 32 opened stealth- 
ily. A man of stout figure, wearing 
a short overcoat, his soft hat crushed 
over his eyes, put out a gingerly foot, 
turned, pulled the street door shut with 
muffled noise, and came slowly down, 
leaning heavily on the thick balustrade. 

With weighted steps he went toward 
Central Park, his head hung down, his 
face white in the moonlight shadow. 
The whole complacent aspect of the 
houses stood accused. An unknown 


human being had collided with the solid 
Eighties, and was suffering. 

That he suffered was less than the 
truth. Irving Swanzy—in full, Wash- 
ington Irving Swanzy—had dashed 
himself against the rock of fate. The 
door he had closed so secretively was 
the door of romance. At thirty-six, he 
knew despair. 

The house he had left was not his 
home. His home—where he ought to be, 
at this moment, but for his romantic 
nature—was Flushing, L. I. He was a 
married man, with one child. He had 
been married, oh infinitely and for- 
ever. Compared to his substantial self, 
his wife was a wisp, and his feelings 
about her were not unlike his feelings 
in summer when, after turning out the 
light and getting into bed, he heard in 
the dark the tiny hum of the night- 
blooming mosquito. Would the mos- 
quito alight on him or not? Would his 
little wife alight on him or not? The 
questions were asked in the same spirit, 
annoyance mingled with fear. He could 
not recall when he had first resented and 
apprehended, so soon after that far-off 
day in Binghamton, N. Y., when his 
mother had willed that he should marry 
Evangeline. 

Irving had not a word to say against 
his mother. He loved his mother. But 
she was a woman who would not be 
defied. His father had called her the 
Steam-Roller, and there was something 
in it. 

Irving took after his father. He was 
a man of peace. In the language of 
medicine, he tolerated his wife. Or 
rather, he had tolerated her, until the 
path of romance had led him to the 
West Eighties. 
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He raised his wild eyes, eyes shot 
with pain, as he came to Central Park 
West. The street car tracks ran pol- 
ished and empty the length of the de- 
serted street. He clenched his fists, and 
almost sobbed, as he treaded over and 
found the stony viaduct that cuts Cen- 
tral Park. Romance! Everything was 
over. He had said good-bye to Mrs. 
Wattrous. He had battled with her, 
and with himself; he had severed their 
relation. And now what was to be- 
come of him? 

In the charitable darkness of the 
winding viaduct he cou!d speak, through 
his gritted teeth. “The thing is done, 
done, done!” His voice mounted so 
shrilly that it frightened even himself. 
He made an abrupt, a rudimentary, ges- 
ture, with a hand parallel to the ground. 
“It’s the end.” 

He walked under the arches without 
lifting his gaze, discarding his custom- 
ary householder’s fear of being held up. 
What matter if he was held up now, 
when he had lost her? 

“I may be fat,” he said to himself 
with tumbling rapidity, his face sud- 
denly burning with the flood of his ris- 
ing feelings; “everybody says Irv 
Swanzy is fat and easy-going and don’t 
amount to anything, but now we'll see, 
now we'll see. I'll see this thing to the 
finish.” 

His teeth almost chattered with in- 
coherence, and he clapped his hand to 
his mouth to stop them chattering. In 
the midst of his emotion, he could taste 
his hot salt hand. 

Along the dark passage he walked, 
seething with memories. He loved her. 
Ever since she came into the store to 
buy new music rolls, he had loved her. 
She was his dream of the radiant, the 
superb, the unattainable. She was a 
lady! And she loved him! _ Ilicitly! 
Irving Swanzy, the quiet guy, the paper 
sport, the dub, he never believed that 
such a thing could happen to him. And 
yet it all came about so easy. She 
couldn’t get good results: with the pia- 
nola and she had asked him if he could 
come up, out of office hours, to straighten 
it out for her. The first afternoon, 


in the darkened room on the ground 
floor, was the time it started. Mr. Wat- 
trous was away. He had a big hard- 
ware and kitchen utensil supply store 
in Newark, and he was older than 
Melissa by years. His picture showed 
him to be a dried-up, mean-appearing, 
man. Anyway, he didn’t figure at the 
beginning. Irving was satisfied when 
Melissa buried her head in his arms 
and said: 

“Oh, let’s forget Harmon. He never 
cared to make me happy, the little 
shrimp. And we have a right to be 
happy !” 

They had been happy. Even tonight, 
when they came in from the Park, they 
had had two lovely hours. No one was 
in the house except their two selves and 
Ko Ko, the little dog. Wattrous was 
over to Newark, on account of the ware- 
house fire, and was stopping away the 
night. The servants were off, and 
came in by the basement. In the back 
room she had pulled the heavy curtains, 
lighted the temple incense, and left him 
alone. First he mixed the cocktails, 
then he waited, aching for her footsteps 
on the stairs; in a little while she came 
back in that yellow silk dress, the dress 
he liked the best. Except for her mole, 
she had a lovely clear complexion. She 
laughed when he said that to her, and 
she said, “Please Do Not Touch!” But 
he touched, and it didn’t come off. She 
sang to him, “White Hands I Loved.” 
And then he took her, crushed her, in 
his arms. At first she yielded, but in 
the end she said, “Now, dear, we must 
talk real sense. Sit over there and be 


good!” And that was the beginning of 
the end. 

Did she love him? It was a terrible 
question. 


“You don’t trust me, Irving!” she 
cried. 

He did trust her, every inch of her, 
but he couldn’t think it out. His brain 
ached with it worse than ever, and he 
turned into Fifth Avenue with distract- 
ed eyes. He was afraid to meet people. 
A faint relief came when he saw the 
street was nearly free. A horse plodded 
by him, dragging an empty delivery 
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wagon back to the stables, but the 
driver sat out of sight, huddled into 
a corner of the seat. He could be by 
himself. He must figure it out, or go 
mad. 

It was the husband. They had held 
off deciding what was to become of them 
so long as Wattrous was planning that 
European trip. They both knew that, 
once he was in Europe, they could 
come together safely. He knew she 
meant that. He knew she was willing. 
But the warehouse fire killed that propo- 
sition; so this time things came to a 
head 


What was Melissa doing now? Was 
she asleep, just worn out, or was she 
lying awake, thinking of the fate that 
had overtaken them? She had begged 
him not to decide. She had clung to him, 
yes, on her knees, and he had pushed 
her from him, gently, just before he 
left. He had cried, too. They had 
clung together, utterly heartbroken. But 
he had to face the facts; and it was a 
fact that she would not leave her hus- 
band. 

Marriage. He laughed hoarsely. He 
cared nothing about their getting mar- 
ried. That was all a matter of form. He 
glorified to think that she said she 
wanted to be his mistress. Had he been 
able to take her to Cuba, all might have 
been well. They had talked of the 
Orient, and Cuba, and the South Sea 
Islands, the very next time after he had 
fixed the pianola. But how can a man 
take his mistress to Cuba if he is em- 
ployed in a music store, from nine to 
five; and if he is forced to spend Sun- 
days and holidays with his wife and 
child? It was an impossibility. He 
might have taken her to Boston, on the 
night boat, or to Atlantic City. But 
that wasn’t the same as Cuba. He 
wished to be with her, alone in Cuba, 
by the tropic sea, under a royal palm. 

She tried not to be serious tonight. 

“T couldn’t leave my little Ko Ko,” 
she said with a pout. 

He knew she cared for the little beast, 
she was so pretty and natural with him. 
He hadn’t a whole lot of use for those 
little dogs, himself, but just the same 


he said, ““We’d take Ko Ko.” And she 
smiled and admitted she was kidding. 
But it wasn’t any kidding after that. 

How could she love a dub like him- 
self. He thought of himself as swim- 
ming a great deal in Cuba, and conse- 
quently reducing. But Melissa didn’t 
seem to care whether he was a sylph or 
not. She was not a sylph herself; she 
said his soul was slender and that was 
enough. Where she and he parted was 
on this proposition of the husband. 
She would quit her husband, but she 
could not quit him until she got a di- 
vorce. She knew right enough he had 
given her cause, according to the laws 
of the State of New York, but it would 
take time to get a divorce. How often 
they had gone over it, how long a story 
it was, and how it all came down to 
his weakness in not being able to pre- 
vail on her to see it his way. What was 
the matter with him, anyway? Women 
could only love a man who had mas- 
tery, and he had never been able to 
master a woman. 

He couldn’t stick it. He could not 
go on with Evangeline. He wanted just 
to go with Melissa, to start fresh, to 
be free. The only money they had be- 
tween them was the money she had 
with Wattrous on a joint checking ac- 
count, and his own money in the Frank- 
lin Savings Bank. $342. That wouldn’t 
see them very far, he reflected bit- 
terly, the long lines drawn like threads 
from his nose. But if they had no 
money, and if they couldn’t act now, 
what was left? He meant it when he 
had made it Good-Bye. He could never 
see her again. 

But what then? He halted on the 
sidewalk. What then? He would have 
to beat it back to Flushing? 

A disgust shook him. 

It was not she, it was he who had 
failed. He was weak. That was it. 
He had always been weak. From be- 
ginning, wasn’t he a worm? He hated 
Ted Schulberger, his chief at the music 
store, and yet he was never able to 
down him. He hated the awful people 
who lived next door to him at Flush- 
ing, and would not keep away the rot- 
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ten dog that frightened Chester. What 
had the poor kid done to the dog? But 
why, then, didn’t he knock the big Irish 
stiff and bully who kept the rotten dog? 
But how can you knock down a big 
stiff like that unless you are in condi- 
tion? He had joined the Y. M. C. A. 
gymnasium, thinking to train so that he 
could hold his end up, after he cut out 
smoking cigarettes before lunch and 
everything. He remembered how he 
had walked all the way in from Flush- 
ing, in order to start the good work, 
and had arrived at the shop weak and 
trembling, the palms of his hands wet 
and things dancing before his eyes. He 
was shot to pieces the whole morning. 
Why had the Y. M. C. A. gym fallen 
through, then? Oh, yes, he couldn't 
recollect to get a bottle for the sample 
they wanted. Vangy dug up a bottle 
at the last, but he could never think to 
get a cork, and chen he canned the 
proposition. That was the way he was. 
No character! At the thought of his 
lack of character, his lack of sand, his 
spirit rose into a positive yowl of mis- 
ery. He knitted his brows, and glared 
into the Park. He'd show them, by 
God! He wouldn’t go on this way, 
flabby and degenerate. 


II 


He halted again, his jaw thrust out. 
For the first time, he saw things ab- 
solutely clear. His mind was like crys- 
tal. He was perfectly calm and mat- 
ter-of-fact. He knew what he would 
do: he would take the straight road, 
right down to the Battery. The straight 
road. At last. 

His brain, which before had been like 
a music roll turning the wrong way, 
now settled into the humming peace of 
resolution. He looked round him, al- 
most carefree, as he stepped toward 
59th street. The birds were clamoring 
with song before the dawn. For a sec- 
ond he felt the deliciousness of the 
ripple of the leaves. Then he went 
erim again. He had made his decision. 

He strode. A young cop, stationary, 


looked at him a bit oddly, at the corner 


of 53rd, in front of that very clean 
looking church. He set back his 
shoulders, and tried to be unconcerned. 
He guessed it would be one of those 
guys who'd take care of him, at the 
finish, 

le thought boundlessly of Melissa, 
as if from a height. She’d be able to see 
how he had cared. 

The clean break. 

it was not till he had turned the bend 
at Union Square and was well down by 
Wanamaker’s that he realized he ought 
to have a dumbbell. He couldn’t sink 
without a dumbbell in his coat pocket 
or, better, tied with a shoelace around 
his neck. He had a pair of two-pound- 
ers at home, somewhere in the closet 
under the stairs. Oughtn’t he to wait 
till he had been home? But the boy 
might be wise that something was the 
matter, and Evangeline would be sure 
to ask questions. No, he’d end it here. 
If only Wanamaker’s sports dept. was 
open. He stopped, looking at the 
masked store. They wouldn’t be open 
for hours. It was tough. He needed 
that dumbbell to put around his neck so 
he’d sink. He could not help having 
the instinct of survival, and in spite of 
himself he might swim. Even with his 
clothes on. If he had the dumbbell, a 
few bubbles, and it would be over. 

In the moments he stood still, Irving 
felt it had become cool. But the air 
was good and fresh, the sky was begin- 
ning to lose that flat blue look, and 
marvelous colors were tingeing the East. 
Strange to say, he did not feel so de- 
pressed. He felt pretty good. It was 
a long walk he had had, one of the 
longest walks for years. But in the 
cool night it was much easier on the 
feet than under the sun. That awful 
long walk in from Flushing came back 
to his mind—almost run down every 
minute by crazy trucks and speeding 
automobi'es with miles of billboards and 
new building sections to go through. No 
green, outside a few truck gardens. No 
Nature! He craved nature — 
word Cuba shot into his mind, like a 
hot needle of pain. Oh, God. Melissa. 
His dream was over. 
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He must be a man. This thing must 
be brought to a clean end. ‘He must be 
game. His mouth felt dry, as he pushed 
down past the City Hall Park. He had 
a fleeting desire for a drink—just a 
drink of water! But hell, he’d have all 
the water he needed pretty soon. He 
had to be stoical and clear about this 
thing, and go through with it like a 
good one, for once. 

It was dawn when Irving Swanzy 
reached the edge of Battery Park. The 
singular freshness of the sky, the crisp 
and yet gentle light, the gayety of the 
birds, gave a pathos to the tragic mood 
in which Irving found himself. 

“This ain’t really selfish,” Irving said 
to himself, stopping to look over the 
little park at the smooth and gleaming 
waters. “Of course Vangy will make 
out she’s sorry, but she'll go back to 
her folks at Binghamton and now they 
can come across the way they’re always 
talking about. The little shaver will 
miss his Dad, and Melissa will never 
forget! But it’s for the best. If only 
I had a dumbbell, it’d be easier. But 
dumbbell, or no dumbbell, this is the 

He hesitated. 

“IT never knew this town could be 
so lovely,” he glanced wistfully around. 
“T’m glad I’m going to quit when things 
are so lovely around me. It’s like a 
farewell. I wish I had learned to get 
up early in the mornings, then perhaps 
I wouldn’t have missed this all the time 
. . . But too late now.” 

Stifling his miserable regrets, Irving 
proceeded across Battery Park, skirt- 
ing the Aquarium, to commit himself to 
the waters of the harbor, when he ob- 
served for the first time a small group, 
five or six men, standing on the edge 
somewhat to his left. 

They might see him, though their 
backs were turned. He thought it bet- 
ter to go nearer, and size them up. They 
might be waiting for a row-bont. 

They were longshoreman. One of 
them was dripping wet. He must be 
just out of the water. But they were 


all looking down, with bent heads. And 
there was someone on the ground. 


“Say,” one of the men remarked in 
a quiet voice, “it can’t have been long 
ago, at that.” 

“"Bout an hour, Tim, I guess,” the 
man who had been in the water spoke 
as he bent over, wringing out the folds 
of hs coat with both hands. 

No one paid any attention to Irving 
Swanzy, who was standing back of 
them, peeking through, to see what he 
could see. 

On the ground was the corpse of a 
man of forty-five or fifty. He had 
been drowned. He was coatless. The 
upper part of his thin body was clad in 
a cheap striped shirt, the colors of 
which had run into a delicate lavender. 
It was open at the neck, and around the 
yellow throat of this man with hollow 
cheeks and a gray moustache, there was 
a brown scapular, long worn and 
curled in the water. His mouth had 
frothed a little, and yet he looked pas- 
sive, merely asleep. His feet were—no, 
Irving craned closer and saw for the 
first time that this dead man had only 
one leg. The other was a dented wood- 
en stump, now beginning to dry in the 
morning air. 

“Had a p’tty tough time, all right,” 
said an elderly longshoreman with a 
kind of large and equable simplicity. 

“He was tired bucking the game,” 
the rescuer said, “I reckon he eased 
himself off the end of one of them 
piers.” 

“Did you know him?” Irving asked 
tentatively, and then regretted it. 

“No, mister, I had no acquaintance 
with the man,” the central figure an- 
swered coolly. 

A bit apart stood a man with im- 
mense broad shoulders, of sturdy build. 
He was of middle age and had the face 
of a bishop or a magistrate, but his 
rouch clothes were those of a foreman. 
In this grovp he seemed to carry author- 
ity. "He gazed at the dead face and 
nodded sagely and sedately. 

“That man,” he spoke in a strong, 
deep voice, “that man gave it a good 
trv-ont, but he was up against the real 
thing.” 

“Here’s the ambulance!” 


| 


They picked up the dead man, and 
put him on a stretcher. From the wet 
patch where he had lain to the mouth 
of the ambulance, Irving noticed the 
drip-drip of water as it had seeped from 
the dead man’s rags. 

“His hat!” His hat, a stained bowler, 
had also been rescued. It stood by itself 
on the ground. Someone picked it up 
and carried it to the ambulance. 

Irving suddenly felt cold. The water 
must be cold, too. Poor guy, he must 
have been up against it, all right. 

“Picked up another yestiddy, p’tty 
near the same spot,” one of the strag- 
gling silent ones spoke, gazing after the 
ambulance as it whirled away. ‘Well, 
gotta beat it,” and he moved off. 

Irving was alone, standing on the 
wet patch the body had made. He 
hastily stepped off and turned his back 
to it. That, he thought, was the third 
he had ever seen. There was his father, 
when he was at grammar school, and 
old Aunt Myra, and this. 
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It gave him a turn. 

Melissa, at any rate, was far uptown, 
warm in her bed. Everybody he knew 
was warm in bed. That was something, 
after all. 

Remembering his resolution, however, 
he went to the edge of the water and 
looked down. 

Some sodden straw, a bit of packing- 
case, and a gray bloated object the size 
of a cat, sawed feebly against the wall 
in a lazy swell of the tide. 

He disliked it. 

Over there, in that white restaurant 
where the oranges were in the window, 
he could get a good hot cup of coffee. 
He needed a cup of good coffee. And 
an egg sandwich. 

But he wouldn’t go back. He would 
go away! He’d get a shave, and 
then . . . then he could catch the boat 
to Atlantic Highlands, and spend the 
day in the sun. 

If he got a bit of sleep, he could have 
a good swim. 


Spleen 
By Babette Deutsch 


HE sun slips from the sky 

Like a ruined petal 
Dropped behind a sorrel-colored screen. 
Trees turn away from this wind. 
Their spleen is human. 
What am I thinking of ? 
—Nothing. I said, nothing. The love 
You gave another woman. 


THE most perfect pleasures appeal to our tastes; the most enjoyable, to 


our emotions. 


E> 
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Knerr: The Genie of the Ha-Ha 


[An Essay] 


By Walter E. Sagmaster 


I 


OR eight years I have been follow- 
ing his work faithfully and as- 
siduously, and for eight years I 
have laughed until the tears came. The 
others may let down occasionally; he 
never does. There is about him that 
dependable consistency always visible in 
the first-rate man. There may be a 
weakness in the plot: if so, it is more 
than made up for in the caricature it- 
self, or if not in the caricature, then 
there is sure to be ample provocation 
for good, honest belly-rocking in the in- 
imitable dialogue. 
In these eight years I have witnessed, 
I suppose, not less than eighty explos- 
ions occurring in the penultimate 
picture, with the two inevitable enfants 
terribles snickering in the background, 
and with the consequent eighty expedi- 
tions by various gentlemen (and at times 
even ladies) in garments rendered pain- 
fully fragmentary by the recent blast, in 
diligent search of the aforesaid enfants 
—who are more likely than not to be 
found by the careful reader concealed 
in the overhanging branches of an oak 
that skirts the very road which the 
expedition travels. And never yet, in 
all these eighty-odd times, have I en- 
countered an explosion which failed to 
send me into undulating gales of laugh- 
ter, to coax into submission the as usual 
obstinate | reakfast, to make even Sun- 
day morning, the damnedest four hours 
of all, very nearly tolerable... . 
I speak—and pray the indulgence of 
all my readers, particularly the feminine 
element, who are chronically disposed to 


look upon life as a “serious proposition” 
—I speak of none other than H. H. 
Knerr, the deus ex machina of “The 
Katzenjammer Kids.” I use the title, 
however, specifically, for as a matter of 
fact, Knerr is not the originator of the 
cartoon, the work of the actual origina- 
tor, Rudolph Dirks, now appearing 
under the title “The Captain and the 
Kids.” It seems that the thing had its 
inception in the brain of Dirks some- 
thing like twenty years ago. The early 
appearances of the cartoon were copy- 
righted by W. R. Hearst. Later, Dirks 
left the Hearst employ. The title “The 
Katzenjammer Kids” was copyrighted 
by one of the Hearst producing feature 
services, and remains so today. About 
eight years ago Knerr was hired by the 
Hearst people to draw the cartoon, and 
has been doing so ever since, under their 
copyrighted titlke “The Katzenjammer 
Kids.” Dirks has for some time been 
drawing the thing for the Press Pub- 
lishing Company, of the New York 
World, under the title “The Captain 
and the Kids,” as above mentioned. 
Both versions are widely syndicated. 
The estimate is that the Hearst version 
reaches something like five million 
people throughout the United States, 
Canada, and foreign countries. 

Now the odd thing is that the com- 
pany holding the copyright to the title 
“The Katzenjammer Kids” certainly 
evinced a stroke of the purest genius, or 
of the purest luck, which is often the 
same thing, in selecting this Knerr for 
the job of imitator. For not only did 
they secure a copyist whose drawings 
are so faithful to the original in all 
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principles of caricature as to cause the 
sophisticated follower of comics, habit- 
uated as he is to viewing the horrible 
examples turned out by hacks attempt- 
ing to mimic the work of first-rate 
men, to emit something very much re- 
sembling a gasp. This Knerr, it seems, 
is the very soul-mate of Dirks; one 
might almost say, an artistic doppel- 
ganger. As a matter of fact, he does 
not copy Dirks’ drawing so much as he 
enters into it. It is much as if the two 
men were endowed with an identical 
capacity, and the fact brought to light 
by the merest chance—certainly two of 
the oddest contingencies, and a coinci- 
dence not a little uncanny. 

And not only has Knerr completely 
assimilated Dirks’ style of caricature, 
but also, to a great degree, that of 
dialogue and situation. But here a 
division sets in. Here the law of in- 
dividuality takes its revenge. And we 
find that the difference between the two 
men is at bottom a difference in the 
quality, or rather the nature, of their 
humor. The humor of Dirks, for all 
its occasional verging on the subtlety of 
character analysis, tends toward the 
obvious humor of the slapstick ; whereas 
that of Knerr, for all its undoubted 
foundation in Dirks’ slapstick, has not 
only shown in the past very interesting 
tendencies in the way of a far subtler 
humor, a humor of character rather 
than merely of situation, but is, more- 
over, constantly leaning more strongly 
in this direction. Knerr’s humor is 
both deeper and broader than that of 
Dirks; there runs through it a vein of 
satire with which Dirks seems never 
to have been on speaking terms. Dirks’ 
work is simpler, more superficial, more 
innocent than that of Knerr. His comic 
strips usually consist of a single situa- 
tion, passably funny, carried through 
some twelve pictures to a conclusion at 
once obvious and inevitable. 

In Knerr there is vastly more com- 
plication: probably the. very funda- 
mental reason for the loud laugh Knerr 
extracts from the reader compared to 
the mild chuckle derivable from Dirks, 
is the former’s habit of piling incident 
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on incident, each of them more heart- 
rending than the last to the unfortunate 
victim, until in the end there is a murder 
in his eyes which seems fairly to leap 
from the page. This is exaggeration 
par excellence, and here it is that Knerr 
excells immeasurably. From the very 
first Dirks’ work has been of the mis- 
chievous, innocent, “good fun” type; but 
throughout the work of Knerr there 
runs a distinct vein of the Machiavellian. 
Dirks will appeal, on the whole, to the 
humorous man; Knerr to the witty 
man; though in the very nature of 
things, of course, each makes occasional 
excursions on the other’s domain. 


II 


THE types themselves are unequaled 
in the entire world of cartoonery. So 
far as the actual inception of the 
originals goes,—that is, of the Captain, 
Mrs. Katzenjammer, the Kids, the In- 
spector, John Silver, etc.,—the credit 
must, of course, be given to Dirks. But 
in several instances Knerr has left the 
stamp of his peculiar genius on many 
of them, either supplying new char- 
acteristics or, owing to his greater depth 
of humor and more pointed satire, ac- 
centuating certain old ones in a way 
all his own. 

In Knerr’s “Captain” we have, 
fundamentally, the eternal boy. In his 
ceaseless battle against the mischievous 
deviltry of the pristine boy, he never 
quite loses an inveterate sense of per- 
sonal antagonism, and, upon victory, 
either real or fancied, an indulgence in 
gleeful, buoyant raillery at the fallen 
which is so distinctively an element in 
the boy mind. His “He! He! Smart 
Aleckers!” hurled in naive jubilation at 
the departing knaben to whom punitive 
justice has just been administered on the 
proper locality, according to tradition at 
least, for such administration, is ir- 
resistible. There is very little difference, 
after all, between Hans or Fritz and the 
Captain—only such superficial divergen- 
cies as the donning of long pants and 
the acquisition of a taste for pinochle 
may create. 


ome SF 
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The Captain, too, is a walking, breath- 
ing essay on the honest humor that may 
be derived from the judicious bandling 
of English speech transposed into the 
German constructional idiom, as well as 
from broken English in general. “Look! 
Der tank is gebnsted!” shouts the 
Captain in consternation. “Der vater 
iss out-gespilt!” And the excitement- 
engendered “enough iss enough, but too 
much iss plenty!” has no equal in all 
English. 

I hold no brief for the humor in 
broken English es broken English. 
There is nothing more wearisome or 
disgusting than to sit through a vaude- 
ville performance in which a fat zany 
got up to represent a cross between a 
Heidelberg professor and a Saxony 
brewer tirelessly spouts his inane ““Vot 
iss?’, or “Could | go mit?”’, or “Dot 
vass not ein lady, dot vass mime vife!” 
etc, etc. But through the mouth of a 
really humorons character creation, 
placed in a really humorous situation— 
then broken English certainly may lend 
no small aid to the creation of a really 
humorous effect. “Hey, Kink! Der 
fuse iss keeping on fusing?” may not m 
itself represent the highest possible ex- 
ample of humor, but its effect is sure 
and lethal when emitted from the mouth 
of the Captain, as Captain, while hoofing 
it for all he is worth after the fiery 
splutter that sweeps on ahead of him 
nearer and ever nearer to the interior 
of the well-stocked powder house. 

In this matter of dialogue Knerr has 
in many respects gone far beyond his 
teacher. He seems to have a peculiar 
knack of greatly enhancing the Indi- 
crousness of a situation by means of 
the dialogue immediately preceding it. 
“Now,” says “Sandy McPherson” from 
a face buried in a million convoluting 
smiles, lifting his strangely bloated bag- 
pipe preparatory to the rendition, “Now 
1’ll gi’ ye the Bonnie Waters of Doon!” 
But the good Sandy, upon attacking the 
mouthpiece with a mighty lungful of 
wind, succeeds merely in impelling from 
the various pipes of his instrument so 
many streams of coal-black ink, each of 
which terminates in one of the serene 


upturned faces of the audience. . . . 
Such a climax is worth a hundred of 
Dirks’ finales; it has that rare, lasting 
quality of humer which, like that of 
Mark Twain’s “Jumping Frog” story, 
extracts from one the loud guffaw 
no matter how many times it is re- 
viewed. 

Mrs. Katzenjammer herself — dear 
soul—is quite the apotheosis of gulli- 
bility. Her mind travels on an average 
of some two feet an hour, Compared 
to the rapidity of its association of ideas, 
the trip of a snail across a wheat field 
is one wild, insane flight. En route 
with the Captain after the fugitive splut- 
ter at the constantly receding end of 
the fuse, she naively imquires: “Iss it 
fireworkers?” And when the carved 
pumpkin that the dear boys have placed 
atop a stuffed dummy-and crowned with 
a large picture hat crashes fortuitously 
to the floor just as Mrs, Katzenjammer 
begins to shake hands with the “‘new 
school teacher,” the dear lady cannot 
but exclaim, in the most intense con- 
sternation : “Himmel! She has dropped 
her head!” . . . 

And what a picture it makes when 
the good dame, an offspring in either 
arm, both of them fresh from the con 
sumption of some new and ingenious 
project to make life the nearest possi- 
ble equivalent to hell on earth for all 
concerned, inquires, amid an expansive 
wreath of smiles and sublimely uncon- 
scious of anything untoward, if her 
“darlings” would care to indulge in 
“apple dumples.” She is inimitable, 
this Mrs. Katzenjammer—a first-rate 
foil to the eternal Captain. By dint of 
having made it a life study, the Captain 
requires but the slightest hint to see in 
a flash the entire detail of each new 
successive scheme which les enfants ter- 
rible concoct. Often he can “feel it in 
the air,” even before there is any tangi- 
ble clue whatsoever “Something told 
me it would not go on!” he observes, in 
pitiful dejection amid the débris of a 
catastrophe, with reference to the late 
relative peace and joie de vivre he ex- 
perienced. And “Didn’t I say look 
ould”? is a frequent aftermath ad- 
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dressed to some unfortunate victim of 
pre-adolescent hellishness. 

And it is this "ery astuteness of per- 
ception, this very quickness and keen- 
ness of insight of the Captain’s, which 
so admirably offsets the almost super- 
human obtuseness of his wife. I may 
forget Beethoven’s Third Symphony, I 
may forget Keats’ sonnet on Chapman’s 
Homer, but I seriously doubt that I shall 
ever forget Knerr’s Captain, not so 
many Sundays ago, turning upon his 
spouse in the midst of one of her partic- 
ularly adamant-headed observations, 
with red-hot exasperation bursting from 
his globular countenance and from his 
lips the pungent ejaculation: “Voman, 
you vill drive me nutty yet!” It is the 
first of such outbursts that I can recall 
in all my eight years diligent and studi- 
ous attention to the colorful life of this 
family, but I might say that certainly I 
am the last person on earth who would 
venture to call it unjustified. . 

This charmnig obtuseness and gulli- 
bility of Mrs. Katzenjammer is the sug- 
gestion of Dirks. There are evidences 
of it in his work at least four years 
before Knerr began to draw the thing, 
and it is possible that it appeared even 
before that. But Knerr seems to have 
made more subtle use of the trait, as 
evidenced, for instance, by the example 
just quoted. 


Il! 


Tuat slapstick plays a large part in 
this stuff of Knerr’s, as it does in that 
of Dirks’ I do not for a moment deny. 
Full many, indeed, for instance, have 
been the resounding impacts in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the trousers seat 
which the Captain and his various cro- 
nies have suffered at the expense of the 
enfants’ unsuppressible Will to Trouble. 
Of course, there are some persons far 
too ossified—or, as they would have it, 
too “matured”—to give even the polite 
chuckle, much less the frank guffaw, 
to such unrefined forms of amusement. 
They are the kind of bombastic pre- 
tenders and pseudo-intelligent hypo- 
crites, for the most part females, who 
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can see “nothing funny” in Charlie 
Chaplin—the sole reason being, as near 
as one can judge, that Charlie prefers 
to deal in low antics instead of the dra- 
mas of Leo Tolstoy. On such as these, 
George Sand pronounced the final ver- 
dict when she said: “Enfin, se persifler 
soi méme, c’est se préserver de la sotte 
ivresse de lamour-propre exagéré. J'ai 
remarqué que les gens qui ne plaisan- 
taient jemais étaient doués d’une vanité 
puérile et insupportable.” 

That some such ridiculous vanity is 
at the back of all such pompous inhi- 
bitions of the most natural desires, I 
have not the slightest doubt. And in- 
variably it is indicative of that species 
of half-education which stops at the 
high-school reading of Hamlet and is 
shocked indeed in later years to discover 
that the same fellow who concocted that 
lugubrious opus is also responsible for 
so “silly” a thing as Sir John Falstaff. 

I realize that the slapstick, as slap- 
stick, could never hope to bring anyone 
above the mental level of a butcher back 
to it the second time were it not for the 
fact that the deeper and more subtle 
elements of Knerr’s humor are deftly, 
naturally, and convincingly interwoven 
with the slapstick itself. It is not while 
the Captain is obsessed with gloomy 
forebodings of impending trouble that 
the infuriated wildcat, suddenly un- 
leashed by the Kids, makes a bee-line 
for his trousers seat, but rather while, 
in his fancied escape from danger, he 
is waving his arms and exclaiming in 
boyish ecstasy: “Hooray! Free as der 
dod-gasted air!” 

Of the original subsidiary characters, 
probably the most engaging is old John 
Silver, the intermittently reformed 
pirate of the high seas. He remains 
little if any changed, in himself, from 
the way Dirks first conceived him. If 
Knerr has given the character any added 
interest, it has been through the placing 
of him in more interesting situations. 
There is ever a crafty scheme being 
hatched somewhere in the back of John’s 
brain. For all his apparent satisfaction 
with the relatively quiet life (even 
granting the Kids) which, in Knerr’s 
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version, he now pursues with the Katz- 
enjammers, it is only temporary, only 
an interlude, as it were, until his old 
blood once more begins to boil with in- 
satiable longing for the plunging galley 
with its skull-and-crossbones dauntlessly 
taking the breeze astern, and old John 
himself on the bridge squinting through 
his glass for possible prey. He is, both 
in Dirks’ and Knerr’s versions, the last 
dying flicker of romance hanging on 
desperately to the most prosaic of all 
worlds, and at present thrown by a 
heartless Fate among a family wherein 
the even tenor of bourgeois complacency, 
if, by dint of the Kids’ tireless energies, 
it is not always in evidence, is at least 
strongly favored on principle. Fore- 
casting is always a perilous business, 
but I venture to predict that some one 
of these Sundays—say about late July 
or early August, when the weather has 
more or less made up its mind as to its 
course—John will suddenly throw the 
whole dreary business off his manly 
shoulders, hie to the bosom of his hearty 
mates, to the inevitable and inexhaust- 
ible bottles of rum, to the occasional 
chests of dead men, and to blue nights 
under white stars. 

The Kids themselves, though osten- 
sibly the most important elements in the 
strip, are, as a matter of fact, merely 
the incentives to the main action—mere- 
ly the cornerstones, one might say, for 
the erection of those ludicrous situa- 
tions and those strokes of character 
sketching which form the crowning 
arch of the work. They are represen- 
tative merely of the youthful lust for 
deviltry ; they set their fuses, bore their 
holes, fasten their ropes, uncage their 
wild animals, etc., but it is the reactions 
of the varied gallery of adults to the 
resultant situations which are of pri- 
mary interest. The Kids remain virtu- 
ally in Knerr as he has taken them from 
Dirks. 

But the chief subsidiary figure at 
present holding the boards in Knerr’s 
version, and a_ character peculiarly 
Knerr’s own, is the darkey, lately grad- 
uate from Harvard (the satire is almost 
cruel!), who is King of the tropical 


island upon which the Captain and his 
family have been cast following a ship- 
wreck. His perfect English in the 
midst of a veritable slaughter of the 
language is indeed rich, and the subtle 
contrast involved is highly distinctive 
of Knerr. “I thought you might like 
to see how my Court of Justice works,” 
says the King, pointing out to the Cap- 
tain a venerable African with tufts of 
white hair behind his ears, a fat cigar 
in the corner of his mouth, and a gavel 
in his fist, seated on a barrel beneath a 
striped canopy on bamboo stilts, and 
attended by the “army”: a gang of 
innocent-looking blacks with lips two- 
thirds the size of their faces and armed 
with what look suspiciously like tin 
spears. And a moment later the Cap- 
tain observes: “‘Dot’s vot I call ding- 
busted justits !” 

He is quite an irresistible person, this 
king, with his yellow crown, red tie 
draped on a bosom in the altogether, 
dress coat with incongruous white cuffs 
protruding from the sleeves, a short 
girdle of leaves about the waist (in all 
proper deference to convention), brass 
anklets, and the most expansive of 
smiles crowned by the most obvious of 
monocles. He even condescends on 
gala days to don a silk hat, as he parades 
his aboriginal Champs Elysee with his 
supercilious queen on his arm. (I am 
not familiar with the lady’s college, but 
obviously she is the ultra-cultivated 
flower of some super-Harlem.) A 
superb sketch indeed is this King, a 
good sport, a real decent sort of chap, 
always ready for the loud guffaw on 
any reasonable provocation, and—one 
sees it indisputably in his eyes—a true 
lover of the arts. 


IV 


Anp yet I wonder if there may not 
be a grain of sober truth behind this 
delicious fancy of Knerr’s. I have come 
into contact, more or less cursorily, in 
Literature classes and at symphony 
concerts, with quite a few of these 
nouveau-civilized blacks, and it has oc- 
curred to me that if there is any feasible 
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hope whatsoever of a final settlement of 
the negro question, it lies within the 
mahogany craniums of these gentlemen. 
Certainly, if things continue at their 
present rate, the negro problem will 
within the next twenty years at the out- 
set cause all other problems to fade into 
a remote insignificance. 

I do not believe there exists within 
the negro race anything even faintly 
bordering on the capacity for extraor- 
dinary esthetic self-expression which 
occasionally break. out in their paler 
brethren, and to which we give the 
name genius. But I do believe that up 
to a certain point, far in advance of 
that which now generally obtains, the 
blacks may be educated, and that they 
might one day effect, without external 
aid or interference, a society on the 
whole comparable to that which is now 
operative among Caucasians. The im- 
portant thing required, of course, as in 
all movements of whatever sort, is lead- 
ers, and that these leaders are rising 
up even today, in spite of the clamped- 
down suppression, direct and indirect, 
which the whites have sought to enforce 
upon them, I have no doubt whatever. 
Even granting that the coons as a whole 
will never rise appreciably above their 

resent status, the leaders remain. 
ders for what? 

It must be apparent to even the most 
superficial observer that the funda- 
mental reason for the antipathy of the 
whites toward the blacks is not that 
they are offering serious economic com- 
petition, nor that their ideals, habits, 
and predilections are at bottom differ-s 
ent from those of the whites, but purely 
and simply because they are black. All 
other divergencies between the two 
races may be removed, but the one will 
always be white and the other always 
black. The thick lips may be somewhat 
thinned, the hair may become less curly, 
the voice may grow somewhat more 
Anglicized, but the skin will always re- 
tain its sombre tint, and so far as any 
practical intercourse goes, the lightest 
tint will always be as strong and insur- 
mountable a barrier in the white mind 
as the very darkest shade. Whether 


they may ever as a mass be truly edu- | 
cated or not, the fact. remains that the 
negroes are at least waking up to the 
point where a new accession of desires, 
higher both as to quality and quantity 
than any they have previously experi- 
enced, has taken possession of their 
imaginations. 

These desires are conflicting more 
and more daily with those of the whites, 
to whom they were heretofore peculiar. 
The condition is already grave; not only 
as regards sex, but economically, politi- 
cally, socially—in every way imaginable, 
the awakening mind of the black man 
is feeling its way, sounding depths here, 
testing weak spots there, weighing val- 
ues one place, questioning traditions an- 
other place. . . . Sooner or later, in 
short, the big break must come—sooner 
or later the whites and blacks must sep- 
arate. It is, on the white side of the 
question at least, a matter of taste, and 
once again: de gustibus non est dispu- | 
tandum. The sophomorical Lincoln | 
could not see this. Otherwise, he would 
have spent less time in writing prose 
poems about the equality of all men 
regardless of the color of their skin, 
and more time on the fitting out of ves- 
sels for the transportation of the coons 
to their native Africa. There would 
have been no real difficulty, certainly, 
in purchasing sufficient land, and no ob- 
jection, certainly, to the erection of a 
few houses of learning for those blacks 
who might care to attend, thus eventu- 
ally forming leaders from their own 
stock and dispensing with any white in- 
terference whatever. This would have 
been a far more logical course than to 
have allowed the blacks something like 
sixty years of a constantly increasing 
conviction of their independence of and 
equality with the whites, until today, 
when the big break finally does come, 
what might once have been very quietly 
and expeditiously performed will, in all 
probability, entail much noise and con- 
sternation, and doubtless not a little 
bloodshed. 

But when at last the smoke is cleared, 
the blacks will have their leaders. These 
leaders are quite numerous in the coun- 
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try today. We have negro novelists, 
negro poets, negro editors, and negro 
statesmen—at least potential. And, to 
return to the main theme, it seems to me 
that Knerr’s black King, ruling with an 
iron and yet judicious hand his little 
tropical island—a graduate of Harvard, 
a speaker of English undefiled, a lover 
of the arts, a man with a fine sense of 
humor, a paragon of culture—one of 
the few real aristocrats that America 
has, God bless her soul, produced—per- 
haps this dusky ruler of Knerr’s is not 
so very far from what we may one day 
see in the flesh. 


Tuis man Knerr is a serious artist 
before he is a buffoon, and that is the 
simplest possible account of the note- 
worthy effect he secures in his work, 
and for which so many other cartoon- 
ists strive for in vain. His edge on 
them all I would place in his power of 
adding to his subtle caricature of human 
nature a true genius for the slapstick, 
and above all, a rare ability to join the 
two convincingly. It is in this latter 
quality, indeed, that the ability of 
Charlie Chaplin lies—unique among 
movie comedians as Knerr is among 
cartoonists. 

The mob, of course, doubtless over- 
look Knerr’s subtlety to a great extent, 
for the mob, quite apart from its in- 
ability to detect subtlety under any cir- 
cumstances, invariably regards humor 
of all descriptions as on a single plane: 


a man is either a funny man or a seri- 
ous man; if the former, he is “light”; 
if the latter, he is “deep.” There is a 
depth to humor of which the crowd is 
sublimely innocent. Indeed, in true 
humor there is, as often as not, more 
real depth than in the more “serious” 
methods of treating life, because the 
true humorist must first have descended 
to the very foundations of life—must 
first have been, as it were, a seriousist— 
and then have come forth into the light 
with the very natural conviction that the 
only way to get the best of the malig- 
nant designs of Life is to laugh at them. 
Through some such experience I do not 
hesitate to say, without knowing the 
man, that Knerr has passed. 

Knerr is an artist—on a different 
plane than Raphael and Shakespeare, I 
grant—but an artist, nevertheless. 
There is in his work that essential ad- 
mixture of seriousness, hidden below his 
more superficial buffoonery, which dif- 
ferentiates for all time a Mark Twain 
from an Eli Perkins. He has not all the 
elements requisite in fine art—no; but 
he has many of them. And he, and 
those like him, must be given some place, 
low or high, in the little group of select 
souls which the world has labored for 
some two billion years to produce. I 
admit that there must be a dividing line 
somewhere. We cannot call Knerr and 
Keats artists in the same breath, but 
neither can we call Knerr and Bud 
Fisher buffoons in the same breath— 
and the latter, if anything, seems to me 
the greater sacrilege. 


"THE happiest moments are always those that slip by unobserved. The joy 
of them comes afterward. But the minute we begin with, “What fun this 
is!” we realize that something is lacking. 
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Optimism 
By Arthur T. Munyau 


I 


N big industrial companies there is 

some attempt made to appraise men’s 

qualities, and to direct men’s effort 
along the lines to which each is most 
adaptable. The attempt is generally 
superficial and inexact. Wyman is 
brilliant and garrulous, needs to be lis- 
tened to but not too long; Royden has 
the peculiar gift of keeping on the track 
of a subject and holding others to the 
point in debate; Jones is deft and rapid 
with drafting. Well and good, and very 
useful knowledge, but not a _ very 
thorough appraisal. 

The pattern of personalities against 
the background of an industry is an 
intricate and elusive thing, like a 
Brangwyn etching, but infinitely com- 
plex. It is generally the hidden theme 
of character that counts. Any imbecile 
can see that Wyman is garrulous, but 
who knows of the unscrupulous, knifing 
ambition that motivates him day and 
night? The case of Gregg and Ard- 
more intrigued me for years; the almost 
unguessed peculiarities of these two 
men had so profound and far-reaching 
an effect on the history of the company 
and other lives. 

Even Ardmore’s singular traits, ob- 
vious as they seem now, were hidden 
from most of his associates. People, 
for example, were inclined to think he 
had a sense of humor: he was the most 
humorless man that ever lived. The 
nearest he came to humor was an 
elephantine levity, which he generally 
employed to mask a threat. “If you 
don’t kill that job, Jones,” he would 
say, “you and I are going to have a 


rough-and-iumble on my office floor!” 
His satellites would rock with glee at 
Ardmore’s merry quip. But Jones 
would know that under it there lay a 
virulent threat. 

His isolation showed in one way, and 
concealed in others, Ardmore’s essential 
vanity. The General Manager was 
harder to get at than the Pope, not be- 
cause he was pressed with duties but 
because he fancied the role. When he 
emerged from his private office, with 
its secret buzzers and its private tele- 
phones, he was an aloof or a grandly 
condescending figure. 

It took me years to discover what I 
record here. Ardmore was an ex- 
tremely erudite man, versed in law, en- 
gineering, and finance, a man of polish 
and unique presence. Nobody would 
call him an ass off-handedly—not Ard- 
more with his big frame, his high fore- 
head, his distinguished bald head, and 
his disturbing eye-glasses. But an ass 
he was, essentially, and he lacked the 
humor and poise and plain sense to re- 
view his acts. But all this was not at 
once evident. His utterances did not 
betray him, for one thing; they were 
safe, impressive, like those of a presi- 
dential candidate. 

But his vanity was there, really show- 
ing itself, robbing his every other 
quality of force and integrity, making 
a buffoon of Ardmore for all the 
grandeur of his position and air. He 
had a separate secretary, tight- 
mouthed and portentous maiden, and a 
personal office boy, smug and aloof and 
insufferably full of himself. Ardmore 
loved all the dignity, and fustian, and 
mummery with which he surrounded 
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his position. He loved it as passion- 
ately as he loved himself! 

The office played up to him. In their 
speech, they capitalized the pronouns 
referring to him, they spoke his name 
as a parson speaks the name of God. 
Some of the office force never saw him 
and boasted of working for a man so 
almighty as never to be viewed. 

In conferences he spoke smugly and 
safely in impressive idioms—Lord! but 
one got tired of those tricks of speech! 
—and not infrequently voiced real 
ideas; he was not a fool. He honored 
his lieutenants by an occasional touch 
on the shoulder, called one by his first 
name, indulged in a bit of personal 
banter. Most of them strove for these 
rewards. His way of using men was 
to make sycophants of them ; he did not 
despise boot-licking, he loved it. 

sabe he would brook no con- 
tradiction or criticism. At the hint of 
ray disagreement with him he would 
ock his lips and crush his informant. 
Any executive who offered him advice 
contrary to Ardmore’s preconceived 
hopes was virtually sent to Coventry, 
was never again consulted, was left in 
a cul de sac in the company. An en- 
gineer who quoted a law of nature ad- 
verse to Ardmore’s optimistic belief be- 
came a pariah. In conferences he was 
commonly mollified and blandished by 
the most appalling perversions of truth 
and fact that have ever been uttered. 

I have just said that he was not a 
fool, but then again he was, really. His 
egotism might not have been so danger- 
ous if he had coupled real wisdom with 
his absolute monarchy. But he was 
extravagant with ideas, let his imagina- 
tion run wild, stifled his common sense 
with optimism. He conceived the most 
grotesque machines, commanded his 
artisans to build them, and blasted them 
with curses when the what-is-its re- 
fused to run according to his febrile 
dream. 

Small wonder that his organization 
was full of schemers and toad-eaters 
and sullen misfits. In this mess of 
intrigue, Gregg was one who held to 
the course of life he had chosen and yet 


maintained his honesty. The _ inter- 
locking of these two personalities was 
a singular thing. 


II 


GREGG came into the company before 
my time as a draftsman and was likely 
to have stayed one owing to his singular 
speed and accuracy. But an opportunity 
came to him to get into the field to put 
up some sort of process building. He 
did the job creditably and was pro- 
moted to a circle in which he first came 
into contact with Ardmore. He 
adored Ardmore at once—genuinely. 

There is no single word for that 
trait of character which was Gregg’s 
most salient one; I can only say that 
the fairies had made him the gift of be- 
ing able to see and believe whatever 
pleased him best. Ardmore was 
polished, he was what is sometimes 
called a gentleman, he was older than 
Gregg and higher in the world. Ard- 
more evoked Gregg’s inherent loyalty 
and need of some paternal creature 
above him. Gregg saw in Ardmore all 
the kindly qualities of leadership that 
Nietzsche found for a time in Wagner; 
he found them because he wanted to find 
them. 

As the praise of children is more 
perfect than that of adults, just so was 
the adulation of Gregg more pleasing 
to his superior than the flatteries of 
other men. A mysterious bond drew 
the two together, neither understanding 
it, nor the other, nor himself. Gregg 
became Ardmore’s most valued adviser, 
and so strong was the tie that Gregg 
actually bearded his chief more than 
once and was saved by his basic admira- 
tion. 

At about this time the company 
bought 7 patent rights to a foreign in- 
vention. I am not going into technicali- 
ties because it is unnecessary and it will 
lead me off the track to do so. The ap- 
paratus was incomplete and crude but 
embraced a splendid basic idea. To 
Gregg was given the commission of de- 
veloping and installing the machine 
which would be of vital importance to 
the future of the company. 
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He undertook the job with the en- 
thusiasm of a maiden knight, spurred 
by the encouragement and friendship of 
Ardmore. Some fortunate impulse 
prompted Gregg to point out the need 
of secrecy in the work and to suggest 
a secret department of supervision, 
headed by himself, accountable only to 
Ardmore. Ardmore received the idea 
with delight. 

It was the consequential office boy 
theme, hugely magnified. Under his 
very thumb, Ardmore had not an in- 
flated boy but a grown man whose wor- 
ship was a constant gratification, a 
man whose optimism matched his own 
and whose thoughts were easily molded. 
In addition was a whole department, cut 
off from criticism and review by other 
officials, secret, replete with the most 
delicious mummery. There were por- 
tentous, secret interviews between Ard- 
more and Gregg, letters marked “Per- 
sonal and Confidential” flowed back and 
forth. Draftsmen worked in an iso- 
lated nook and were forbidden to con- 
verse with each other or outsiders. 

There was an air about Gregg’s de- 
partment. Everything was hurried, 
and imperative, with an occult flavor. 
Gregg traveled incessantly on the best 
trains, was always to be seen mysteri- 
ously coming or going. Always was the 
unspoken idea of “Make way for a 
special officer of the Crown!” Expense 
was never spared. It pleased both Ard- 
more and Gregg to say in a twenty-one 
word telegram what could have been 
expressed in ten words. And Gregg’s 
expense account used to make the ac- 
countants’ hair curt. 

An unscrupulous man would have 
run the thing into the ground; Gregg 
never did. He was a man of absolute 
integrity within his lights, a right-think- 
ing, church-going member of respect- 
able suburban society. He was not 
handsome, and he admired the lacking 
quality where he found it in Ardmore; 
he was not smart socially and he was 
not highly cultured, and he found a 
beau ideal in Ardmore because of his 
own shortcomings. 

Temperamentally, Gregg was not an 


engineer; he hadn't the flair for un- 
eguivocal truth. But he had worked 
like a dog to acquire an engineering 
education, and he wanted to believe him- 
self the thing he longed to be. His 
optimism and his sense of the dramatic, 
coupled with average acumen, enabled 
him to conduct himself as an engineer. 

The work progressed under his su- 
pervision. I am skipping the years 
rather indiscriminately; the construc- 
tion and development work covered 
some five of them, which were without 
high points and were unmarked by dra- 
matic events. A trial unit was built at 
great cost at the Philadelphia plant, was 
put inte operation by men from Gregg’s 
department, each man _ understandine 
certain details without having a know!l- 
edge of the whole. For a year or more 
the thing was kept in operation, being 
constantly rebuilt, altered and improved. 
Once or twice it blew up; in the his- 
tory of the complete development of 
the several units about various parts of 
the country there were a number of 
rather ghastly accidents. 

In time all the necessary units were 
put up, more or less standardized as to 
construction and operation. At the end 
of five years Gregg was able to point 
with pride, to show a great dollar sav- 
ing in the improved type of apparatus 
over the old crude type of former years. 
He sat back a little and rested on his 
laurels. It had been a bitter struggle. 
There had been times when success 
seemed far away, when the expenditures 
had seemed appalling and profligate, 
when Ardmore had been morose, and 
discouragement over fire or explosion 
almost overwhelming. 

Now, with the work accomplished, 
Gregg was ready to sit back with a 
sigh. There was still much work, but 
it was administrative and supervisory 
rather than active. He kept constant 
record of each wnit and worked out 
capacity and efficiency standards for 
each. The men Gregg had put in 
charge remained faithful and foyal, all 
fired in some way by the little man’s 
tireless enthusiasm. None of the op- 
erators was a scientist or engineer; 
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each had the education derived from 
association with the apparatus, prac- 
tical experience. No one in the com- 
pany had a critical view. Every man 
who judged the apparatus judged it in 
comparison with its earlier, primitive 
form, and, with no background of wide 
technical knowledge, found it good. 

It was good. Nothing like it had 
ever been seen. Next to the primitive 
devices it replaced, it was as the 
Majestic to the Mayflower. 

Ardmore was pleased with the result 
of more than five years’ work, incor- 
porating, as it did, many of his dreams. 
And Gregg was content. The crises 
and failures were at an end. Now, 
when there were meetings between all 
the secret personnel of the big venture, 
Gregg was acknowledged expert and 
master. Some of his disciples, trained 
by him, might put forward ideas for 
improvements and good ones, but such 
ideas were relatively small. The thing 
stood as a whole as a_ present-day 
wonder, and he was the deus er 
machina. 

I was a junior engineer, dispatched on 
a totally different line of work, neither 
privileged nor competent to review 
Gregg’s masterpiece. Like myself, all 
the other engineers minded their own 
affairs, gladly conceded Gregg’s emi- 
nence. They all liked Gregg for his 
sociability and naive nature. I liked 
him, tremendously. It was many years 
before I had any suspicion of the truth. 

Then Gregg was reassigned to new 
roblems, each one possessing a new 
importance and a new need for secrecy. 
The old one became something matter 
of course, and the strict secrecy that 
had shrouded it fell away. Gregg was 
tired, desolately tired, always. With 
the press of work, and increasing lassi- 
tude, he began to let younger men, 
scrubs with new engineering degrees, 
take charge. 

He no longer made a secret of the 
plans and design and characteristic data 
which he had assembled in his note 
books over five years. He turned over 
all these figures to his young assistants, 
fresh from their rigorous courses in 


technical schools, and the youngsters 
delved and tested and analyzed. They 
questioned Gregg and he answered 
them, and then they stopped question- 
ing him but talked among themselves. 

“How’n the hell does he get that? 
That curve looks pretty but mathemati- 
cally there—there ain’t no sense to it.” 

They knew what he had been 
-through. They thought of him keeping 
Ardmore pacified all these years, of the 
difficulties that he withstood alone, the 
uphill fight. It was impertinent and 
cruel to ask old Gregg questions about 
thermodynamics when they were sadly 
aware that his knowledge of the sci- 
ence had long ago slipped from him— 
before he got through being a drafts- 
man, in fact. And Gregg was a prince. 
“Let the poor devil alone! They’re 
running him ragged now, and he’s all 
in.” 

Gregg was all in. He ceased travel- 
ing about the country, because after 
every trip he was ill for a week. He 
left the field work to able assistants. 
Then he began coming to the office for 
part of each day only, enjoying a well- 
earned rest, and later for only a day 
or two a week. A _ conference with 
Ardmore tired him to the verge of col- 
lapse. Always, when I saw him, he 
was buoyant and full of his old 
optimism. 

“The doctor says it’s my teeth,” he 
would say. “I knew it was that all the 
time. Imagine the scoundrels taking 
my appendix out, when it was my teeth 
all the time. Well... They'll fix me 
up hunky dory now that they’ve finally 
found out what’s really wrong.” 

And so they monkeyed with his teeth, 
trying to conceal the fact from the poor 
devil that he was dying. Dying game, 
on his feet, but dying just the same. 


III 


FINALLY the suspicion entered his 
head that his death was near. He re- 
fused the idea; his old sanguine self 
rebelled at dying before he was forty. 
But he put his house in order. He was 
no longer able to come to the office. Un- 
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willing to admit to himself that he had 
given up the reins, unwilling perhaps to 
accept his well-deserved salary for do- 
ing no work, he undertook to write a 
handbook at home. A handbook of all 
possible information about the task to 
which he had devoted his life; it was to 
be a legacy of his genius and energy— 
if he must leave. 

Propped up in bed with a drawing- 
board before him, he turned out page 
after page of data in his exquisite let- 
tering, chart after chart in his inimitable 
draftsmanship. The book was nearly 
completed when the drawing-board fell 
from his nerveless hands. He must 
have been content; he had completed 
nearly all of the formidable book of in- 
formation. It would be necessary for 
those who followed him to retrace very 
little of the hard road by which Gregg 
had come by his knowledge. 

Gregg’s death genuinely 
mourned. He had bucked up men 
when they were tired and discouraged, 
he had been fair and agreeable and en- 
couraging to youngsters, he had been 
a good fellow. I remembered him cool 
and unmoved in the face of disaster. I 
recalled his slight figure, visiting the 
night shift in the gruesome hours of 
the morning—coming to show them he 
considered the job worth doing, I re- 
membered his optimism. .. . 

A decent interval after his death, the 
fruits of his last labors were presented 
to the company, a deck of neat notes in 
loose-leaf book form, between black 
leather covers. And in due course the 


book was turned over for the enlight- 
enment of the younger engineers. 
They, these engineers, were a flock 
of keen young. technicians, products of 
four scathing years—and more—in 
technical school. They knew their cal- 
culus and their thermo, knew it from 
being God-damned for not knowing it 


in grimy laboratories. And they re- . 


viewed Gregg’s book. What were they 
to say? 

A mass, a maze of every conceivable 
kind of wunwarrantable assumption, 
every kind of false and nonsensical data 
that Gregg could devise in five years 
of seeing only what he wanted to see 
Beautiful sinuous curves, plotting the 
relationship of one variable to another 
—when the relationship was scientifi- 
cally inconceivable. A virtual history 
of Ardmore’s beetle-headed dreams 
executed by Gregg, polished to the 
semblance of actuality and truth by 
Gregg. It was, in short, a monu- 
ment to two men, and to two traits 
of character so elusive and so unguess- 
able that the language gives them no 
name. 

What could the youngsters do? They 
knew that Gregg’s great achievement, 
accomplished under the patronage of 
Ardmore in secrecy, built by hope and 
faith imstead of knowledge, was a 
Gargantuan abortion. An_ infinitely 
better piece of apparatus could have 
been built, without disaster, in half the 
time, at half the expenditure of hrn- 
dreds of thousands. But never under 
Ardmore! 


HE color of a woman’s stockings reflects more truly the color of her 


soul than her prayers. 
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The Green Elephant 


By Dashiell Hammett 


I 
OE SHUPE stood in the doorway 
of the square-faced office building 
—his body tilted slantwise so that 
one thin shoulder, lodged against the 

y stone, helped his crossed legs hold 

im up—looking without interest into 
the street. 

He had stepped into the vestibule to 
roll a cigarette out of reach of the 
boisterous wind that romped along 
Riverside avenue, and he had remained 
there because he had nothing better to 
do. In fact, he had nothing else to do 
just now. Tomorrow he would revisit 
the employment offices—a matter of a 
few blocks’ walk along Main and Trent 
avenues, with brief digressions into one 
or two of the intersecting streets—for 
the fifth consecutive day; perhaps to 
be rewarded by a job, perhaps to hear 
reiterations of the now familiar “noth- 
ing in your line today.” But the time 
for that next pilgrimage to the shrines 
of Industry, through which he might 
reach the comparative paradise of em- 
ployment, was still some twenty hours 
away ; so Joe Shupe loitered in the door- 
way, and dull thoughts began to crawl 
around in his little round head. 

He thought of the Swede first, with 
distaste. The Swede—he was a Dane, 
but the distinction was too subtle for 
ey come down to the city from a 

st Creek lumber camp with money 
in his pockets and faith in his fellows. 
When the men came together and 
formed their brief friendship only fifty 
dollars remained of the Swede’s tangible 
wealth. Joe got that by a crude and 
hoary subterfuge with which even a 
timber-beast from Lost Creek should 


have been familiar. What became of 
the swindled Swede’s faith is not a mat- 
ter of record. Joe had not given that 
a thought; and had his attention been 
called to it he probably would have been 
unable to see in it anything but further 
evidence of the Swede’s unfitness for 
the possession of money. 

But what was vital to Joe Shupe was 
that, inspired by the ease with which 
he had gained the fifty dollars, he had 
deserted the polished counter over which 
for eight hours each day he had shoved 
pies and sandwiches and coffee, and 
had set out to live by his wits. But the 
fifty dollars had soon dribbled away, 
the Swede had had no successors; and 
now Joe Shupe was beset with the neces- 
sity of finding employment again. 

Joe’s fault, as Doc Haire had once 
pointed out, was that he was an un- 
skilled laborer in the world of crime, 
and therefore had to content himself 
with stealing whatever came to hand— 
a slipshod and generally unsatisfactory 
method. As the same authority had 
often declared: “Making a living on 
the mace ain’t duck soup! Take half 
these guys you hear telling the world 
what wonders they are at puffing boxes, 
knocking over joints, and the rest of the 
lays—not a half of ’em makes three 
meals a day at it! Then what chance 
has a guy that ain’t got no regular 
racket, but’s got to trust to luck, got? 
Huh?” 

But Joe Shupe had disregarded this 
advice, and even the oracle’s own ex- 
ample. For Doc Haire, although prid- 
ing himself upon being the most 
altogether efficient house-burglar in the 
Northwest, was not above shipping out 
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into the Couer d’Alenes now and then 
to repair his finances by a few weeks’ 
work in the mines. Joe realized that 
Doc had been right; that he himself 
was not equipped to dig through the 
protecting surfaces with which mankind 
armored its wealth; that the Swede’s 
advent had been a fortuitous episode, 
and a recurrence could not be expected. 
He blamed the Swede now. . 

A commotion in the street inter- 
rupted Joe Shupe’s unaccustomed in- 
trospection. 

Across the street two automobiles 
were twisting and turning, backing and 
halting, in clumsy dance figures. Men 
began to run back and forth between 
them. A tall man in a black overcoat 
stood up in one of the cars and began 
shooting with a small-caliber pistol at 
indeterminate targets. Weapons ap- 
peared in the other automobiles, and in 
the hands of men in the street between 
the two machines. Spectators scrambled 
into doorways. From down the street 
a policeman was running heavily, tug- 
ging at his hip, and trying to free his 
wrist from an entangling coat-tail. A 
man was running across the street to- 
ward Joe’s doorway, a black gladstone 
bag swinging at his side. As the man’s 
foot touched the curb he fell forward, 
sprawling half in the gutter half on the 
sidewalk. The bag left his hand and 
slid across the pavement—balancing it- 
self as nicely as a boy on skates—to 
Joe’s feet. 

The wisdom of Doc Haire went for 
nothing. With no thought for the 
economics of thievery, the amenities of 
specialization, Joe Shupe followed his 
bent. He picked up the bag, passed 
through the revolving door into the 
lobby of the building, turned a corner, 
followed a corridor, and at length came 
to a smaller door, through which he 
reached an alley. The alley gave to an- 
other street and a street-car that had 
paused to avoid a truck. Joe climbed 


into the car and found a seat. 

Thus far Joe Shupe had been guided 
by pure instinct, and—granting that to 
touch the bag at all were judicious— 
had acted deftly and with beautiful 
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precision. But now his conscious brain 
caught up with him as it were, and 
resumed its dominion over him. He 
began to wonder what he had let himself 
in for, whether his prize were worth 
the risk its possession had entailed, just 
how great that risk might be. He be- 
came excited, his pulse throbbed, sing- 
ing in his temples, and his mouth went 
dry. He had a vision of innumerable 
policemen, packed in taxicabs like pullets 
in crates, racing dizzily to intercept him. 

He got to the street four blocks from 
where he had boarded the street car, and 
only a suspicion that the conductor 
was watching him persuaded him to 
cling to the bag. He would have pre- 
ferred leaving it inconspicuously' be- 
tween the seats, to be found in the car 
barn. He walked rapidly away from the 
car line, turning thankfully each corner 
the city put in his path, until he came 
to another row of car tracks. He stayed 
on the second car for six blocks, and 
then wound circuitously through the 
streets again, finally coming to the hotel 
in which he had his room. 

A. towel covering the keyhole, the 
blind down over the one narrow win- 
dow, Joe Shupe put the bag on his bed 
and set about opening it. It was secure- 
ly locked, but with his knife he attacked 
a leather side, making a ragged slit 
through which he looked into depths of 
green paper. 

“Holy hell!” his gaping mouth ex- 
claimed. “All the money in the world!” 


II 


He straightened abruptly, listening, 
while his small brown eyes looked 
suspiciously around the room. Tiptoe- 
ing to the door, he listened again; un- 
locked the door quickly and flung it 
open; searched the dark hall. Then he 
returned to the black bag. Enlarging 
the opening, he dumped and raked his 
spoils out on the bed: a mound of grey- 
green paper—a bushel of it—neatly 
divided into little soft, paper-gartered 
bricks. Thousands, hundreds, tens, 
twenties, fifties! For a long minute he 
stood open-mouthed, spellbound, pant- 
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ing; then he hastily covered the pile of 
currency with one of the shabby grey 
blankets on the bed, and dropped weakly 
down beside it. 

Presently the desire to know the 
amount of ‘his loot penetrated Joe’s 
stupefaction and he set about counting 
the money. He counted slowly and 
with difficulty, taking one package of 
bills out of its hiding place at a time 
and stowing it under another blanket 
when he had finished with it. He 
counted each package he handled, bill by 
bill, ignoring the figures printed on the 
manilla wrappers. At fifty thousand 
he stopped, estimating that he had 
handled one-third of the pile. The 
emotional seething within him, together 
with the effort the unaccustomed addi- 
tion required of his brain, had by then 
driven his curiosity away. 

His mind, freed of its mathematical 
burden, was attacked by an alarming 
thought. The manager of the hotel, 
who was his own clerk, had seen Joe 
come in with the bag; and while the bag 
was not unusual in appearance, never- 
theless, any black bag would attract 
both eyes and speculation after the eve- 
ning papers were read. Joe decided that 
he would have to get out of the hotel, 
after which the bag would have to be 
disposed of. 

Laboriously, and at the cost of two 
large blisters, he hacked at the bag with 
his dull knife and bent it until, wrapped 
in an old newspaper, it made a small 
and unassuming bundle. Then he dis- 
tributed the money about his person, 
stuffing his pockets and even putting 
some of the bills inside his shirt. He 
looked at his reflection in the mirror 
when he had finished, and the result 
was very unsatisfactory: he presented 
a decidedly and humorously padded ap- 
pearance. 

That would not do. He dragged his 
battered valise from under the bed and 
put the money into it, under his few 
clothes. 

There was no delay about his depar- 
ture from the hotel: it was of the type 
where all bills are payable in advance. 
He passed four rubbish cans before he 


could summon the courage to get rid 
of the fragments of the bag, but he 
boldly dropped them into the fifth; after 
which he walked—almost scuttled—for 
ten minutes, turning corners and slip- 
ping through alleys, until he was posi- 
tive he was not being watched. 

At a hotel across the city from his 
last home he secured a room and went 
up to it immediately. Behind drawn 
blinds, masked keyhole, and closed 
transom, he took the money out again. 
He had intended finishing his counting 
—the flight across the city having re- 
kindled his desire to know the extent of 
his wealth—but when he found that he 
had bunched it, had put already counted 
with uncounted, and thought of the im- 
mensity of the task, he gave it up. 
Counting was a “tough job,” and the 
afternoon papers would tell him how 
much he had. 

He wanted to look at the money, to 
feast his eyes upon it, to caress his 
fingers with it, but its abundance made 
him uneasy, frightened him even, not- 
withstanding that it was safe here from 
prying eyes. There was too much of it. 
It unnerved him. A thousand dollars, 
or perhaps even ten thousand, would 
have filled him with wild joy, but this 
bale. . . . Furtively, he put it back in 
the valise. 

For the first time now he thought of 
it not as money,—a thing in itself,—but 
as money—potential fomen, cards, liq- 
uor, idleness, everything! It took his 
breath for the instant—the thought of 
the things the world held for him now! 
And he realized that he was wasting 
time, that these things were abroad, 
beckoning, while he stood in his room 
dreaming of them. He opened the 
valise and took out a double handful 
of the bills, cramming them into his 
pockets. 

On the steps descending from the 
office to the street he halted abruptly. A 
hotel of this sort—or any other—was 
certainly no place to leave a hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars unguarded. 
A fine chump he would be to leave it 
behind and have it stolen! 

He hurried back to his room and, 
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scarcely pausing to renew his former 
precautions, sprang to the valise. The 
money was still there. Then he sat 
down and tried to think of some way by 
which the money could be protected 
during his absence. He was hungry— 
he had not eaten since morning—but 
he could not leave the money. He 
found a piece of heavy paper, wrapped 
the money in it and lashed it securely, 
making a large but inconspicuous bundle 
—laundry, perhaps. 

On the street newsboys were shout- 
ing extras. Joe bought a paper, folded 
it carefully so that its headlines were 
out of sight, and went to a restaurant 
on First avenue. He sat at a table 
back in one corner, with his bundle on 
the floor and his feet on the bundle. 
Then with elaborate nonchalance he 
spread the paper before him and read 
of the daylight hold-up in which 
$250,000 had ben taken from an auto- 
mobile belonging to the Fourth National 
Bank. $250,000! He grabbed the 
bundle from the floor, knocking his 
forehead noisily against the table in his 
haste, and put it in his lap. Then he 
reddened with swift self-consciousness, 
paled apprehensively, and yawned ex- 
aggeratedly. After assuring himself 
that none of the other men in the 
restaurant had noted his peculiar bet 
havior, he turned his attention to the 
newspaper again, and read the story of 
the robbery. 

Five of the bandits had been caught 
in the very act, the paper said, and two 
of them were seriously wounded. The 
bandits, who, according to the paper, 
must have had information concerning 
the unusually large shipment from some 
friend on the inside, had bungled their 
approach, bringing their own automobile 
to rest too far from their victim’s for 
the greatest efficiency. Nevertheless, the 
sixth bandit had made away with the 
money. As was to be expected, the 
bandits denied that there was a sixth, 
but the disappearance of the money 
testified irrefragably to his existence. 

From the restaurant Joe went to a 
saloon on Howard street, bought two 
bottles of white liquor, and took them 
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to his room. He had decided that he 
would have to remain indoors that 
night: he couldn’t walk around with 
$250,000 under his arm. Suppose some 
flaw in the paper should suddenly suc- 
cumb to the strain upon it? Or he 
should drop the bundle? Or someone 
should bump heavily into it? 

He fidgeted about the room for hours, 
pondering his problem with all the con- 
centration of which his dull mind was 
capable. He opened one of the bottles 
that he had brought, but he set it aside 
untasted: he could not risk drinking 
unti! he had safeguarded the money. It 
was too great a responsibility to be 
mixed with alcohol. The temptations of 
women and cards and the rest did not 
bother him now; time enough for them 
when the money was safe. He couldn’t 
leave the money in his room, and he 
couldn’t carry it to any of the places he 
knew, or to any place at all, for that 
matter. 


III 


HE slept little that night, and by 
morning had made no headway against 
his problem. He thought of banking 
the money, but dismissed the thought 
as absurd: he couldn’t walk into a bank 
a day or so after a widely advertised 
robbery and open an account with a bale 
of currency. He even thought of find- 
ing some secluded spot where he could 
bury it; but that seemed still more ridic- 
ulous. A few shovels of dirt was not 
sufficient protection. He might buy or 
rent a house and conceal the money on 
his own premises; but there were fires 
to consider, and what might serve as a 
hiding place for a few hundred dollars 
wouldn’t do for many thousand: he 
must have an absolutely safe plan, one 
that would be safe in every respect and 
would admit of no possible loophole 
through which the money could vanish. 
He knew half a dozen men who could 
have told him what to do; but which of 
them could he trust where $250,000 was 
concerned ? 

When he was giddy from too much 
smoking on an empty stomach, he 
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packed his valise again and left the 
hotel. A day of uneasiness and restless- 
ness, with the valise ever in his hand 
or under his foot, brought no counsel. 
The grey-green incubus that his bat- 
tered bag housed benumbed him, handi- 
capped by his never-agile imagination. 
His nerves began to send little fluttering 
messages—forerunners of panic—to his 
brain. 

Leaving a restaurant that evening he 
encountered Doc Haire himself. 

“Hullo, Joe! Going away?” 

Joe looked down at the valise in his 
hand. 

“Yes,” he said. 

That was it! Why hadn’t he thought 
of it before! In another city, at some 
distance from the scene of the robbery, 
none of the restrictions that oppressed 
him in Spokane would be present. Seat- 
tle, Portland, San Francisco, Los An- 
geles, the East! 

Although he had paid for a berth, 
Joe Shupe did not occupy it; but sat all 
night in a day couch. At the last mo- 
ment he had realized that the ways of 
sleeping-cars were unknown to him— 
perhaps one was required to surrender 
one’s hand baggage. Joe did not know, 
but he did know that the money in his 
valise was not going to leave his hands 
until he had found a securer place for 
it. So he dozed uncomfortably through 
the ride over the Cascades, sprawled 
over two seats in the smoking-car, lean- 
ing against the valise. 

In Seattle he gained no more liberty 
than he. had had in Spokane. He had 
purposed to open an account with each 
bank in the city, distributing his wealth 
widely in cautious amounts; and for 
two days he tried to carry out his plan. 
But his nervous legs simply would not 
carry him through the door of a bank. 
There was something too austere, too 
official, too all-knowing, about the very 
architecture of these financial institu- 
tions, and there was no telling what 
complications, what questioning, awaited 
a man inside. 

A fear of being bereft of his wealth 
by more cunning thieves—and he ad- 
mitted frankly now that there might he 
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many such—began to obsess him, and 
kept him out of dance-hall, pool-room, 
gambling-house, and saloon. From any- 
one who addressed even the most casual 
of sentences to him he fled headlong. 
On his first day in Seattle he bought a 
complete equipment of bright and gaudy 
clothes, but he wore them for only half 
an hour. He felt that they gave him 
an altogether too affluent appearance, 
and would certainly attract the attention 
of thieves in droves; so he put them 
away in his valise, and thereafter wore 
his old clothes. 

At night now he slept with the valise 
in bed beside him, one of his arms bent 
over it in a protecting embrace that was 
not unlike a bridegroom’s, waking now 
and then with the fear that someone 
was tugging at it. And every night it 
was a different hotel. He changed his 
lodgings each day, afraid of the curi- 
osity his habit of always carrying the 
valise might arouse if he stayed too 
long in any one hotel. 

Such intelligence as he was ordinarily 
in possession of was by this time com- 
pletely submerged bereath the panic in 
which he lived. He went aimlessly about 
the city, a shabby man with the look of 
a harried rabbit in his furtive eyes, des- 
tinationless, without purpose, filled with 
forebodings that were now powerless 
except to deepen the torper in his head. 

A senseless routine filled his days. At 
eight or eight-thirty in the morning he 
would leave the hotel where he had 
slept, eat his breakfast at a nearby 
lunch-room, and then walk — down 
Second to Yessler Way, to Fourth, to 
Pike—or perhaps as far as Stewart— 
to Second, to Yessler Way, to Fourth. 

Sometimes he would desert his 
beat to sit for an hour or more on one 
of the green iron benches around the 
totem in Pioneer Square, staring va- 
cantly at the street, his valise either at 
his side or beneath his feet. Presently, 
goaded by an obscure disquietude, he 
would get up abruptly and go back to 
his promenade along Yessler Way to 
Fourth, to Pike, to Second, to Yessler 
Way, to . When he thought of 


food he ate meagerly at the nearest res- 


— 
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taurant, but often he forgot to eat all 
day. 

His nights were more vivid; with 
darkness his brain shook off some of 
its numbness and become sensitive to 
pain. Lying in the dark, always in a 
strange room, he would be filled with 
wild fears whose anarchic chaos 
amounted to delirium. Only in his 
dreams did he see things clearly. His 
brief and widely spaced naps brought 
him distinct, sharply etched pictures in 
which invariably he was robbed of his 
money, usually to the accompaniment of 
physical violence in its most unlovely 
forms. 

The end was inevitable. In a larger 
city Joe Shupe might have gone on until 
his mentality had wasted away entirely 
and he collapsed. But Seattle is not 
large enough to smother the identities 
of its inhabitants: strangers’ faces be- 
come familiar: one becomes accustomed 
to meeting the man in the brown derby 
somewhere in the vicinity of the post- 
office, and the red-haired girl with the 
grapes on her hat somewhere along Pine 
Street between noon and one o’clock; 
and looks for the slim youth with the 
remarkable moustache, expecting to 
pass him on the street at least twice 
during the course of the day. And so 
it was that two Prohibition enforcement 
officers came to recognize Joe Shupe 
and his battered valise and his air of 
dazed fear. 

They didn’t take him very seriously 
at first, until, quite by accident, they 
grew aware of his custom of changing 
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his address each night. Then one day, 
when they had nothing special on hand 
and when the memory of reprimands 
they had received from their superiors 
for not frequently enough “showing re- 
sults” was fresh, they met Joe on the 
street. For two hours they shadowed 
him—up Fourth to Pike, to Second, to 
Yessler Way. . . . On the third round- 
trip confusion and chagrin sent the offi- 
cers to accost Joe. 

“T ain’t done nothing!” Joe told them, 
hugging the valise to his wasted body 
with both arms. ‘You leave me be!” 

One of the officers said something 
that Joe did not understand—he was 
beyond comprehending anything by 
now—but tears came from his red- 
rimmed eyes and ran down the hollows 
of his cheeks. 

“You leave me be!” he repeated. 

Then, still clasping the valise to his 
bosom, he turned and ran down the 
street. The officers easily overtook him. 

Joe Shupe’s story of how he had 
come into possession of the stolen 
quarter-million was received by every- 
one—police, press and public—with a 
great deal of merriment. But, now that 
the responsibility for the money’s safety 
rested with the Seattle police, he slept 
soundly that night, as well as those that 
followed ; and when he appeared in the 
courtroom in Spokane two weeks later, 
to plead futilely that he was not one of 
the men who had held up the Fourth 
National Bank’s automobile, he was his 
normal self again, both physically and 
mentally. 


ERSISTENCY is the chief characteristic of most courtships. 


Likewise 


is it the chief cause of the disruption of most courtships. 


QED 


M ARRIAGE is love’s fleeting moment petrified. 


Joe Moore and Callie Blasingame 
By Sara Haardt 


I 


were in high spirits when they left 

the house. It was full night and a 
little breeze had worked mysteriously 
through the throaty heat until the air 
was charged with a kind of electric 
thrill. It was a night for doing things 
such as hits towns of the Southern 
prairies about once a midsummer. 

Montgomery, of course, was really a 
city. At night, when all the show win- 
dows were lighted up, it sparkled like 
a gaudy badge, and there were two 
skyscrapers in the downtown district 
that ogled seductive office bulbs behind 
sign-painted windows. The Union Sta- 
tion, straddling the Alabama River at 
a sullen curve, boasted four Eastern 
through trains a day. The trains stopped 
long enough for the passengers to stroll 
up and down the wooden platform 
while the engine picked up a dining-car 
and dropped a Jim Crow coach from 
Atlanta. 

From the hub of the station, like the 
spokes of a wheel radiated the streets of 
Montgomery. They were broad and 
brick-paved except in the suburbs, where 
asphalt had more recently come into 
vogue, and in the uptown districts they 
were lined with shaggy rows of trees. 
Here were lawns, too, and homes with 
lobby-wide verandas, and occasionally 
a tiny nucleus of stores grouped about 
a gasoline station. 

There was a negro district called 
Boguehonune that careened into a stink- 
ing drain carrying dirty wash water, 
sewage, and the worst of garbage the 
full length of three miles. The streets 
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were of bare dirt, hedged with board 
shanties and rickety, sigu-plastered, odd 


stores. Everything smelled. On wash 
days, Mondays and Tuesdays, the 


fences and yards were littered with 
drying wash and on these days ladies 
from uptown rode through Bogue- 
homme in their cars in search of 
delinquent laundrywomen or a girl to 
“do” an extra bundle of clothes. This 
was toward the south. 

To the southwest rambled a half- 
tumbled section of town known as West 
End. It was cut by railroad yards 
and quartered by cotton mills into 
jagged areas of unkempt yard-fronts 
and refuse dumps. Here the mill hands 
—the white trash—lved. Respectable 
people did not ride through the neigh- 
borhood after dark. Brickbats and de- 
cayed missiles from the freight cars on 
the sidings were hurled at the passing 
automobiles of outsiders. West Enders, 
from time immemorial, had resented 
uptowners butting in. 

Between West End and the best part 
of town was pegged a ratty, two-story 
section of weather-cracked dwellings 
that was spoken of as a “fairly good 
neighborhood.” The houses, monoto- 
nous and _run-down, were poorly kept. It 
was a neighborhood of few servants. 
Every morning, before the sun waxed 
hot, the women appeared along the 
blocks in boudoir caps and faded ging- 
hams and swept the porches and side- 
walks. As the day heightened and the 
squawking vegetable wagons straggled 
through the streets, they congregated 
in knots, haggling with the hucksters, 
pawing the vegetables, measuring them, 
and at last loading them in the ham- 
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mocked apron-fronts of their ginghams. 
At noon-time the men returned from 
work for dinner. Their coming livened 
the stagnant streets with raucous call- 
ings,—“‘don’ts” and hallos to the chil- 
dren, and muffled shouts to the women 
in the back. 

Dinner was a silent, heavy meal. The 
men were tired and grumpy, speaking 
only when they wanted something on 
the table. The women were bleary-eyed 
and fretted pale with the heat. There 
was nothing to talk about. The men 
never spoke of business. When they 
had finished eating they got up from 
the table, washed their sticky hands 
in the bathroom, and went out again. 

After they had gone the women pulled 
off their top garments and lay down for 
the rest of the afternoon. Sometimes 
they would get up early, dress, and go 
over and sit on each other’s porches or 
walk downtown. But usually they did not 
begin to dress until sun-down. Directly 
the men came home they put supper on 
the table and when this was over there 
was nothing to do but sit on the porch 
or walk to the nearby drug store or 
movie house until it was time for bed. 

Married couples sometimes got to- 
gether for an evening of cards. The 
older men and women drowsed and 
stretched on the steps and verandas, and 
eventually turned in. The young people 
kept their dates in the yard-swings and 
on the porches behind the vines. They 
were nearly always home from the 
movies by ten o’clock and their voices 
streaked across the night in bright, hard 
gushes of laughter and soft, cuddley, 
humming sounds. 

At twelve o'clock the laughter stopped 
and the little sounds faded out. A 
druggy stillness seemed to press the air 
close to the earth. Windows yawned 
wide, waiting for a breeze. 

This was the neighborhood that 
skirted the big houses and lawns of the 
best part of town. It was where Joe 
Moore and Callie Blasingame had lived 
all their lives. 


TI 
Jor and Callie had lived across the 


street from each other ever since they 
had been in the second grade grammar 
school. Joe had always loved Callie. 
He had “looked after” her ever since 
she was a little girl, and now that she 
had grown up he liked to take her to 
places and be seen with her when there 
were a lot of people around. 

Callie was not pretty and her features 
were not regular, but she knew how to 
wear her clothes, and she was one of 
the few girls in the neighborhood who 
did not have to work. This gave her 
quite an air. Her father was master 
mechanic at the L. and N. shops and 
he made enough to give his wife and 
daughter almost anything they wanted. 

But Mrs. Blasingame was not the 
kind of woman who put everything she 
had on her back. She had simple tastes. 
She believed in “living comfortable 
enough and letting the young folks have 
the good time.” So she was perfectly 
willing for Callie to buy pretty things 
and have herself taken care of at the 
beauty parlors, and to run around with 
her crowd of young people, even though 
it cost a lot of money. Callie was her 
only child, so she was entitled to every- 
thing that her parents could afford to 
give her. 

Callie knew only too well that her 
parents liked to do for her. They were 
proud of her pretty clothes, even 
though they didn’t always approve of 
them; they talked about her good times 
with other mothers and fathers when 
down in their hearts they were a little 
afraid of “the way young people were 
going on nowadays.” Callie had told 
her parents many a time that she didn’t 
expect to marry and settle down for 
the rest of her days as they had done. 
“I’m going to kick out a few lights,” 
she would say, “and then—well—I don’t 
know what I’m going to do, but it’s 
going to be something different. It’s 
going to have a kick in it.” 

Callie had made up her mind long ago 
that she wouldn’t marry anybody from 
her own crowd or anybody that she had 
ever known anything about before. She 
didn’t see how people could marry when 
they had known each other all their 
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lives. None of the boys in her own 
crowd had ever interested her. [t was 
true she gave them dates and ran around 
with them but it was just to keep from 
losing out and because they might be 
the means of her meeting other “new” 
men. 

Callie knew well enough that a girl in 
her class would have to pick her man 
and go after him hard. Men in the 
upper social strata of Montgomery, men 
who were seen at the Country Club and 
the University Club, did not pay their 
addresses to girls in Callie’s neighbor- 
hood. They might take them out to 
ride on corn jags or sneak them on 
moonlight swimming parties, but they 
didn’t ask them for “regular engage- 
ments.” They didn’t marry them. 

Callie had seen some things. She 
had known several girls in her own 
crowd who had gone out on parties and 
“late dates.” The society men called 
them “good sports.” For a while, with 
each one successively, Callie had been 
jealous until she saw that they weren’t 
getting anywhere. After they had been 
on several wild parties they were 
dropped. It had all touched Callie and 
taught her a lesson. She figured that 
being what her mother and father 
termed fast would not win her perman- 
ent popularity or be the instrument of 
her getting a husband. 

Callie was fundamentally straight. 
She hated cheap passion. It was true 
that she loved a good time, and wanted 
to be popular in a spectacular way, but 
she knew how far to go. She didn’t 
ever want to cheapen herself. She 
wouldn’t run after a man or let him 
take liberties with her just for the sake 
of getting places. 

“Look here,” she always told them, 
“how far do you think you can ride on 
a chocolate milk? I didn’t know it was 
your birthday and, anyway, I’m not 
puttin’ out.” 

In spite of her unwillingness in this 
department and her sharp tongue, Callie 
was good company on a party. She 
could laugh at rough jokes and nothing 
that anybody else ever did shocked her. 
She often saw her girl friends doing 
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fast things—she didn’t ride around with 
them all night for nothing. Callie her- 
self would drink enough to feel good, 
she didn’t mind an occasional kiss when 
everybody was pepped up, but she 
wouldn’t go off in the dark or a lonely 
place with a man by herself. It just 
wasn’t in her. 

Another thing—Callie had a little 
old-fashioned dream something like this: 
it was that she must be pure and good 
for the real lover that she was going 
to meet some day. He would want her 
to be the sweetest girl in the world. He 
would want her to be good,—straicht. 
Callie dreamed that his love for her 
would tell him all these things. And 
some day, she felt confidently, she would 
meet him—and then— 


Ill 


In her years of running around Callie 
had always regarded Joe Moore as a 
kind of boring “steady.” She gave him 
engagements every now and then just 
to keep him on the string and when 
she thought she couldn’t get places any 
other way. Joe was a nice, sensible boy. 
He did not have a “line” like the other 
boys that Callie knew, but he talked 
about business and the office in a man- 
ner that was very flattering. Joe was a 
clerk in a wholesale shoe house. Some 
day he was going to be a buyer and 
eventually a district manager. There 
was money in the shoe business. 
“There’s no use talking,” he would say, 
“you can’t keep a good man down. 
Why—with this business in another 
year—” 

Of course, Callie wasn’t interested in 
all the details of the shoe business, but 
she was pleased at Joe’s discussing them 
with her. It showed that he thought she 
was smart, that she could appreciate 
things that other women couldn’t bein 
to understand. She was sure that her 
father had never discussed his business 
affairs with her mother, and no other 
man had wanted to explain anything to 
her or speak of business matters ex- 
cept as an excuse to get out of doing 
something that he didn’t want to do. 
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Callie got so after a while that she 
would ask Joe questions that brought 
on long discussions and, without know- 
ing it, she came to express her own 
opinions about her personal feelings and 
beliefs. “I know one thing sure,” she 
would say, “a man should not keep any 
of his business affairs from his wife, 
and if I have anything to say about it 
my husband is going to tell me every- 
thing from a to izzard. It’s the only 
way for people to really understand 
each other. More unhappy mar- 
riages—” 

“I think you’re absolutely right,” Joe 
would nod. “More unhappy marriages 
have been caused by just not knowing 
—just not knowing each other! A 
woman’s got to share everything—busi- 
ness worries and secrets—as well as the 
—other things. You’ve got the right 
idea about it. You understand.” 

“Well, it’s just this—” Callie said. 
“The man I’m going to marry—” 

“Now, don’t you worry,” Joe would 
soothe, “you darling—you. Any man 
would—for you.” 

Callie thought that it was sweet in 
Joe to feel like this. He was so gen- 
erous, so good. He was in love with 
her, he wanted her for himself, and yet 
the only thing that really mattered to 
him was her happiness. He just wanted 
her to be happy with the man she mar- 
ried. They had often talked about it. 
Joe said that he had never met a man 
who was good enough for Callie. 

“T haven’t seen anybody living who 
was cut out big enough for you,” he 
told her. “He’s got to have plenty of 
money and ability and I reckon you'd 
say—belong—Oh, he’d have to be an 
all-round, regular man to be even worth 
your little finger.” 

“You're an old dear for saying things 
like that, Joe. You almost make me 
believe them myself. And it does help 


so to have you look at it that way. 
But I don’t know—sometimes I wonder 
—it doesn’t look like I’m ever going to 
meet anybody.” 

Joe took her hand and patted it. 
“You're such a darling,” he said softly, 
“I wish I could make you happy. I 
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wish I knew the right man to introduce 
to you. But don’t you worry about it 
any more. We'll find him some day.” 

Callie let her hand stay in his. It was 
sort of nice to be with Joe. He was 
so gentle and thoughtful and he didn’t 
have to be entertained and cajoled like 
other men. Callie had grown awfully 
tired of laughing and joking—‘kicking 
up” on dates with men—pretending to 
have a wonderful time when she was 
really bored to death. She didn’t have 
to do any of this with Joe. He wasn’t 
interested in anyone save her, he didn’t 
care how many “knock-outs” came out 
in the younger crowd every year, he 
didn’t make up to pretty, fast girls with 
whom he might have had a good time. 
Callie couldn’t help like Joe for liking 
her so much. Her heart fluttered a 
little at the thought of his caring about 
her for so long and in the same dear, 
serious way. Members of the crowd 
joked about it—teased Joe—but Callie 
liked it. She was glad Joe loved her, 
though it made her sorry for him when 
she remembered that she could never 
love him. She took a certain pleasure 
and pride in being loved, even if she 
couldn’t return it. It made her strange- 
ly independent with other men and 
sweet and considerate of Joe. After 
all, he wasn’t half as unattractive as a 
lot of men she had known. 


IV 


But, suddenly, Callie realized that she 
was getting old. She was one of the 
“older girls” now—twenty-four—and 
in another year or two the younger 
boys would stop going with her. Then 
there would be nothing to do but give 
an occasional date to the few traveling 
men who boarded in the neighborhood 
and fool around with some of the very 
young “jellies” who thought it was 
smart to rush one of the older girls. 
Joe still loved her but, then, she couldn’t 
expect him to stay in love with her al- 
ways. He would be marrying some day. 

Things were at this standstill when 
something very unexpected happened. 
Callie had given Joe a date for the night 
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of the fiftenth of June. It was a Friday 
night and Callie knew that Joe would 
come at a quarter to eight and that they 
would walk down town and get a drink 
and wind up at the picture show. Then, 
after the picture, they would get an- 
other drink and walk home and Joe 
would sit on the porch or in the swing 
until eleven-thirty. Callie could have 
plotted every step they were going to 
take and phonographed every word they 
were going to say. It had all hap- 
pened so many times. 

But just before supper-time Joe called 
her over the telephone. His voice 
sounded a bit shaky and queer and 
Callie suspected that he had been drink- 
ing. Joe always tried to get with her, 
talk with her, when he had had a drink 
or two. 

“Ts that you—Callie?” 

“Yes—of course—who did you think 
it was?” 

“I knew—the minute you spoke—You 
don’t think I’d forget your voice—” 

“T don’t know—you never can tell—” 

“You can. I wanted to tell you about 
tonight—” 

“Tonight—” 

“T’ve framed a party. You've heard 
me speak of Freddie Colston—the boss’s 
nephew connected with the firm in 
Atlanta ?” 

“The one who has an interest in the 
business ?” 

“Yep—the very one. Well—he 
breezed by in his twin-six coupla hours 
ago and is rearing to throw a party. So 
—we got it all set. He wants a date 
with you—he knows about you—” 

“Why—Joe—how in the world could 
he know me? Why, he’s never—” 

“Oh, but he’s heard enough about you 
—leave it to me—I got him told—” 

“Why, the idea—!” 

“Now—didn’t I tell you? Freddie’s 
a prince of a fellow. Everything’s go- 
ing to come out all right—just like I 
said—He can’t help but fall for you— 
you dear—you !” 

Joe’s voice sounded low and hurt to 
Callie. Poor Joe! How fine and good 


he really was. Callie couldn’t help feel 
sorry for him. 
S. S.—Oct.—8 


The night was suddenly sweet, 
mysterious. Callie was thrilled. She 
went into her stuffy little bedroom and 
started to dress. There were tears of 
excitement in her eyes. A charming 
pink dyed her cheeks. She sang a lot 
of songs together as she put her hair up, 
and tore it down, and put it up again. 
She put on a dress that laughed silver 
and gold in the light. 

Joe came at eight o’clock. As they 
left the house Callie thought that some- 
how the night had a sweep to it. A 
little breeze whispered through the air as 
caressing as a feather. People hurried 
along the streets as though the wind 
were pushing them. It was a wonder- 
ful night for an adventure. 

“Let’s do something different,” said 
Callie, “I’ve got an edge on. Let’s do 
something.” 

Joe smiled down at her a trifle sadly. 
“All right. You bet, I reckon Freddie’s 
got some kind of a bun on. They’re 
going to meet us at the United Corner 
at eight-thirty. But you know Dotty 
Parks. She’s got to be some late if 
it’s just to show the boss that she doesn’t 
give a damn. Freddie’s got her down 
though. She’s been taking care of all 
the correspondence from his branch. 
Darn good stenographer.” 

Callie powdered her nose again in the 
cigar-store mirror. Joe watched her, 
his eyes growing tender, as though he 
could have taken her in his arms. Callie 
fidgeted. She was eager to get away 
before her toilet lost any of its fresh- 
ness. 

“There they are!” Joe took her arm. 
“Tsn’t that twin-six the berries?” 

Callie sauntered leisurely, gracefully 
onto the sidewalk and over to the door 
of the car. Dotty Parks had jumped 
out and Joe helped her into the front 
seat. A fairly nice-looking man with 
lazy, brown eyes was curled up under 
the wheel. He leaned forward ever so 
slightly to shake hands with Callie. 
“Glad to meet you,” he murmured, and 
as the car started off—‘“all set?” 

They were strangely silent as the 
downtown blocks sped by. Callie could 
not speak for the wonder of it. A 
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numbing paralysis had _ seized her 
tongue. Dotty Parks giggled some- 
thing and Freddie Colston  calied, 
“Where to? Anybody give a damn?” ~ 

Callie nodded up at him and smiled. 
She edged over closer to him and 
dropped her hand down on the seat 
between them. She hesitated a mo- 
ment, as though she were waiting in- 
tensely for him to say something, then: 
“Let’s do something different tonight,” 
she said softly, “something to make it a 
real night. Ill want to remember it— 
always—” 

Freddie Colston looked at her. He put 
up his arm and slid it along the back 
of the seat until his hand lay against 
her shoulder. “All right,” he whispered, 
“anything you say. I strive to please.” 

“Mm-m-m-m-uh!”  tirrahed Dotty 
Parks, “don’t you two birds get so inter- 
ested in each other that you forget 
where you’re going. I don’t want to 
wake up clasping a lily. Do we, Joey?” 

Freddie snorted. “That’s where I 
shine. This is a knowin’ car, little one. 
I’ve got her trained till she’s a driver 
itself. You just wait.” 

He slouched down on the cushions 
and pulled Callie closer. His arm had 
dropped around her waist and Callie 
moved so that she could rest her head 
on his shoulder. The posture wasn’t 
comfortable, for he was continually 
jerking in order to keep the car in the 
road, but she enjoyed the thrill of his 
“courting” her like this before every- 
body. 

“Where do we go from here?” Joe 
called from the back. “I tell you. Let’s 
ride through Boguehomme to West End. 
The hard boys are having some kind 
of a street fair out there and they say 
there’s a bunch of niggers on the mid- 
way that can play the blues.” 

“Let’s do,” chimed Dotty Parks. “I 
think it’d be fun. Just oodles of fun. 
I adore real niggers singin’ the blues.” 

“Just as you say,” drawled Freddie 
Colston. “We'll catch a little ozone 


first.” He headed the car for the dimly- 
lighted streets just outside the city 
limits. 


Dotty Parks giggled. “I know a grand 


place to park, Freddie,” she said. “It’s 
around the next curve and off the road 
a little piece. Nobody ever bothers you.” 

They had left the asphalt now. The 
road was dark except for the sheet of 
brightness from the head-lights. Fred- 
die turned off the engine and dimmed 
all of the lights but the little red globe 
on the back. Then, he took Callie in 
his arms and kissed her. He crushed 
her so tightly that it took her breath 
away and mussed her hair and he 
laughed when she struggled a little and 
tried to brush it out of her eyes. 

Callie trembled with a big, strange 
fear. She felt as if something hot and 
sticky were smothering her and she had 
to fight it. “Oh, no—no—don’t—don’t 
—do that—” 

He slackened his hold of her for an 
instant. “‘What’s the matter,” he 
choked, “do you have those often?” 

“I—I can’t breathe—it’s hot—it’s so 
awfully hot here—can’t we go—I've got 
to have a little air—it’s silly, 1 know— 
but—” 

Freddie straightened up with a hard 
laugh. “God’s sake!” he muttered. 
“‘Well—hey—back there! Are you two 
eggs ready to shake it on? You been 
mighty quiet all this time. Better look 
out, Joey That little lady has got lovin’ 
ways. 

The car purred smoothly through a 
cloud of cool air, Callie straightened her 
hair and took a flat, gold vanity case 
from the V-front of her dress and 
powdered her nose. She felt better as 
the air bathed her. 

“Let’s get some hot dogs and eat ’em 
on the way to the fair,” she cried gaily. 
“They’ve got an awful kick. And I 
want a dope lime!” 

As the car swerved past a street lamp 
she turned around and looked at Joe 
and Dotty Parks. They had been 
awfully quiet back there. She thought 
Joe’s collar looked bedraggled and Dotty 
was brushing the powder off his coat 
with a quite proprietary air. 

“Don’t you all want some hot dogs?” 
she asked, flutteringly. Her voice 
dropped into a suspiciously low key in 
spite of her efforts to keep it up. 
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“T tell you what I want,” sang Dotty 
Parks. “I want Joey to take me on the 
Ferris wheel. I’m going to ride on it 
till I’m cuckoo drunk. It’s a good thing 
I’ve got him to take care of me.” 

“Sure I'll ride you on the Ferris 
wheel,” answered Joe. “Anything you 
want.” He smiled at Callie. “We'll all 
ride on the Ferris wheel.” 

Callie turned around again. Freddie 
Colston had put his arm back of the 
seat and she cuddled down so that her 
head rested against his shoulder. He 
kissed her, and laughed, “I say—if 
you’re not the funniest woman I ever 
saw.” 


V 

When they rode into the brightly 
lighted streets Callie talked and laughed 
prettily but she was sick at heart. The 
thought of mixing with the rowdy gang 
of people at the fair and riding on the 
Ferris wheel frightened her. She had 
always been deathly afraid of the sen- 
sation of looking down from a giddy 
height. It filled her with a wild, ter- 
rible weakness that acted on her like 
a pained excitement. It made her silly, 
hysterical. 

Dotty Parks caught Joe’s arm as they 
left the car. “Come on—now—it’s up 
the stairs to paradise—I’m dying for an 
honest-to-goodness: scarey thrill. Is 
everybody game ?” 

Callie dropped her eyes and appeared 
to be fixing the catch of her wrist- 
watch. “I’m a little skittish of those 
things,” she said stiffly. “I’ve heard of 
’em stopping and the people having to 
climb out on fire-engine ladders. It 
would be terrible if—” 

“Aw nuts—say, what kind of a berry 
are you—gummin’ the party? You can’t 
quit on us like that—not and me know- 
ing it—” Freddie Colston was push- 
ing her through the crowd. “You 


haven’t got cold feet, have you?” 
Callie smiled, and hated him. The 
popping noises of the machinery and 
the gloating voices pierced her through. 
As she stepped into the tipsy car on the 
platform a gust of wind ruffled her hair 
and blew her skirts about her body. A 


roar of animal sound went up from the 
crowd. She set her face away. Gritty 
tears formed under her eyelids and the 
myriad lights jumping about her seemed 
to sweat a close, terrible heat. 

The sudden movement of the wheel 
made her start violently. Freddie had 
circled her with his arm and as they 
spun round she was pinned against his 
shoulder with a cramping pressure. She 
was deaf to the noises now. She put 
her hands up to her temples and 
shrieked with laughter. 

“What—in hell?” 

“They’ve stopped—they’ve stopped— 
don’t you see—we’re not moving—we’ve 
stopped—” 

“God’s sake—shut up! S’pose it 
has—can I help it? You don’t think— 

“You made me come! I wouldn’t 
have come if it hadn’t been for you— 
you know it—” 

“Looka here—you hush all this 
racket! You don’t think I cared 
whether you came or not—do you? 
Listen, you dumbbell. We _ haven't 
stopped—they’re just letting some pas- 
sengers on. Now—will you—shut up!” 


VI 


In the car going home Callie suffered 
the last stage of her hysterics. Freddie 
Colston had helped her into the back 
seat. “God’s sake, Joe,” he mumbled, 
“take care of this woman. Shes’ almost 
run me nuts.” 

And Joe had put his arm back of her 
head, ever so gently, while Callie cried 
and cried to her heart’s content. “You 
darling, you darling!” he whispered, his 
voice soft, “I’m so sorry—so sorry. 
Now—now—you'll be all right in a min- 
ute. You'll feel better after a good cry. 
After this—” 

Callie turned away from him, sobbing 
as brokenly as a child racked with pain. 
From Joe came the softest murmur: 
“Poor little girl! Why—you mustn’t ery 
like that—crying your precious eyes 
out—” He was puzzled. He had liked 
comforting Callie, he had thrilled to her 
giving in to him, her caresses, but he 
wanted her to stop crying. “Now you 
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tell me what's the matter,” he said, fail- 
ing utterly to make his voice stern. And, 
yet, it sounded strangely new and big. 
His gladness gave him a rich, master- 
ful strength. 

“It isn’t that,” sobbed Callie bliss- 
fully, “it’s because—you’re so good—so 
wonderful — that I can’t — ever — be 
worthy—of you—” 


Vil 


Nosopy was surprised when Callie 


Blasingame announced her engagement 
to Joe Moore. And the marriage has 
really been a success, as marriages go. 
Callie and Joe live in the same block 
that they have lived in all their lives, 
bu: Callie has already said that as soon 
as Joe gets another raise they are going 
to move into a better neighborhood. 

“I think this neighborhood is going 
down,” she says, “and I owe it to Joe 
to move if it will be for the best. You 
know—Joe’s always been the ambitious 
member of this family—” 


October Swimming-Pool 
By A. Newberry Choyce 


OOL under the trees 
Let your lover swim 
For the last time 
Round your velvet rim. 


Before Winter bangs 
Your bright glassy door, 

And leaves you all locked 
From still shore to shore. 


For what shall I do 

When the long night comes, 
But sit by my fire 

And twirl two thumbs? 


My fire that soaks me 
Through and through, 

And parches me up.... 
What shall I do 


But sit there and doze 
And dream and start, 

Feeling your fountain 
In my heart? 
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Hagopian’s Homecoming 
By Paul Tanaquil 


I 


on the whole, rather considerate 

of old Hagopian’s comfort. True, 
it did not matter very much, because he 
rarely needed anything, and when he 
did, his nephew, young Hagopian, was 
only too willing to attend to him. None 
the less, it was comforting to know that 
they all wished him well. The first few 
days had been a little hard. They all 
knew that Hagopian was being deported 
from the United States because his 
mind was unsound ; so, in the beginning, 
they looked at him furtively, out of the 
corners of their eyes. But they soon 
got over that, and the Armenian was 
grateful that he was no longer watched 
by the people among whom he was to 
live on his journey back to Europe. 
Hagopian felt particularly drawn to- 
ward the young Polish girl, who, ac- 
cording to rumor, was being turned 
back because she could neither read nor 
write. 

On days when it was not too rough 
or when the steerage-deck was not being 
used for some special purpose, young 
Hagopian would bring the little folding 
camp-stool from their cabin, and his 
uncle would sit there, an hour or two, 
amid his fellow-passengers and the odd 
stokers that happened to be off-duty 
and to have nothing much else to do. 
Sometimes the Polish girl came with 
him. When they passed another ship 
there was great excitement on board; 
everybody jostled everybody else in or- 
der to get a better view; jokes were ex- 
changed about the shape or size or 
speed of the steamer. Hagopian and 
the girl alone remained unmoved. Once 


5 other steerage passengers were, 


only was she otherwise. It was the day 
they went by the Majestic bound for 
New York. Young Hagopian always 
managed, somehow or other, to borrow 
a pair of glasses and to distinguish the 
identity of the ships, and, as the Majes- 
tic went by, he shouted his information 
for their benefit. The objective of the 
ship doubtless stirred memories of all 
sorts in her mind, and, in a flow of un- 
intelligible words, she gave vent to the 
bitterness and resentment that she had 
nursed in her long silences. 

But to Hagopian, who pressed her 
hand and nodded sympathetically, it did 
not matter at all. She was young, 
wasn’t she? and were there not greater 
tragedies for a young girl than the mere 
fact of refusal of permission to enter 
America? She took the thing to heart, 
of course, but she would get over it. 
Anything was possible for her, she had 
her whole life to live. Some day she 
would laugh at the memory of it and be 
devoutly glad that she had not been 
able to read and write. He felt with 
her, poor thing, rather than for her. No 
pity, really, because pity implied superi- 
ority of fortune or greater wisdom. 
Sympathy, rather ; suffering together. 

But, in so far as himself was con- 
cerned, ships might come and go to and 
from America and Europe, it did not 
matter at all. Nothing really mattered 
now any more. Certainly not the First- 
Class passengers who came to stare at 
the maniac they had heard was being 
deported ; and certainly not the steward 
with the leer, who pushed him about 
when young Hagopian was not there to 
look after him. The steward, naturally, 
was sane, even if he did take pleasure 
in brutalizing a helpless man; the Polish 
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girl was sane enough; whether she 
could write or not; and there was the 
triumph of sanity pictured on the vapid 
faces of the First-Class passengers that 
stared at one as at an animal in the Zoo. 
Everyone was sane except himseli, 
Hagopian. 

In a vague, futile way, he wished he 
might show some degree of interest 
when his nephew told him that the ship 
had done three-hundred and thirty-two 
miles that day; or that he might discuss 
the Turkish situation with the Greek. 
lady who was returning to Smyrna; or 
even that he might sing when the Polish 
girl hummed, under her breath, the 
weird, monotonous tune she did. He 
wished he might be interested enough 
to prove to them all, in some way, that 
he was not mad, and that the whole 
business was a tragically idiotic mistake. 
Sut that was impossible. He had tried 
to explain to his nephew, to the very son 
of his own brother Agadjan, and the 
boy had looked worried. So Hagopian 
had not bothered from that moment on. 
They thought him mad: very well. Per- 
haps he was. Anyhow it did not matter, 
any more than the sunny days when 
everyone smiled or the gray, bleak 
days when he could not keep from re- 
membering. . . 


Il 


THINGS are recalled less in their es- 
sence than by other events that serve 
to mark their time in the existence of 
aman. It was curious, thought Hago- 
pian, how again and again America 
played a part in his life, and it was even 
more .curious that he should be able to 
live over in his memory all the facts of 
the past with none of the rancor they 
stirred at the time. It was like looking 
at a series of photographed scenes in 
which he assumed various positions 
whose sole significance was in the mere 
change and movement. Perhaps that 
was what age did to one. 

There was the day that his wife and 
Anna, his twelve-year-old daughter, left 
for America. Hagopian had saved a 


long time toward that; in the end, 
however, his brother, Agadjan, young 
Hagopian’s father, had been obliged to 
lend him the greater part of the neces-~ 
sary money. 

It must have been in _ 1888, 
the year the taxes were raised. 
And it was April, because he remem- 
bered what a mild, beautiful day it was 
and how freshly the sun broke through 
the dawn. Anna cried, but her childish 
grief vanished before the wonder of the 
long drive to the station, of the great 
horse with black and silver trappings, 
the engine that was to bear them away. 
A strident whistle . . . his wife’s lips— 
(she too was crying now)—a last look 
at their faces, Anna’s with a smudge of 
soot on her left cheek . . . swift words 
of farewell . . . his waving his handker- 
chief long after the train had passed the 
bend and disappeared from sight . . . 
the long melancholy drive homeward 
through the blue noon. . . . 

After that, letters. His wife was in 
Buffalo, a charwoman in a church; 
Anna was going to high-school. Soon 
after, his wife’s sickness: if only she 
could find something else, the work in 
the church was so hard. Anna’s photo- 
graph, taken by a boy friend of hers. 
She was popular with the boys and no 
wonder! Almost every night, it seemed, 
some boy took her out to the movies or 
to a dance-hall. She must be becoming 
a worry to her mother, when she in- 
sisted on her leaving the latch-key 
under the mat and going to bed. She 
had grown so American! 

Anna’s letter, then ; in 1894; they had 
been gone six years. Her mother was 
dead. She had been ailing a long time 
but they had not informed him. What 
was the use of worrying him, there was 
nothing he could do? She died in com- 
parative ease. Anna seemed almost to be 
blaming her mother for the death which 
prevented herself from finishing high- 
school. Still, she thought she might be 
getting married soon: there was a young 
man, a compatriot, Serkis Stepanian. 
Then came the letter telling of the triple 
event of her marriage, Sarkis’s naturali- 
zation and his changing his name to 
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John A. Stevens. She enclosed a little 
money for she had heard that things 
were hard in Armenia that winter. She 
wished it were more; by now, though, 
he must have saved almost enough to 
come over. Wouldn’t he pay them a 
visit? He might even come to live with 
them permanently: there were many 
jobs in America for a man like himself. 

What futile things letters were! 
There seemed always to be promises 
and yet nothing was ever actually real- 
ized! They took for granted so many 
things that were no more than potential, 
and always there occurred something 
to render the potentiality null. 

It was the war that finally brought 
Hagopian to his daughter. The war 
seemed more phantasmagoric; no inci- 
dents stood forth so clearly as those of 
immediately before and immediately 
after. One morning in the autumn he 
suddenly awakened to hear hell let loose 
in the village. It was all strange, 
melodramatically unreal. Why in the 
name of fortune should the village be 
burning? Why was he escaping in this 
way? 

The very unreasonable turn of events 
brought him to the realization that he 
would have remained in danger, incapa- 
ble of moving away from a spectacle 
that he would have watched with in- 
credulous curiosity. It was the thought 
of Anna that rallied him and kept him 
from giving in the night he dodged that 
cordon of Turkish cavalry ; and through 
his subsequent misery he was constantly 
buoyed up by the hope of getting to 
America, of joining her and of finding 
a new comfort for his old age. 

It was strange of him to think of her 
always as the little girl that he had sent 
off with her mother so many years ago, 
and yet in spite of her marriage and of 
the children she had borne, he could not 
school himself to do otherwise. More- 
over, even though again and again 
something in one of her rare letters 
might disturb him it never went deep 
enough to be considered more seriously 
than a school-girl blunder. Naturally 
her old home seemed remote, now; of 

course the lengthy distance and the pro- 


longed separation had made of them 
almost strangers. But let him once see 
her again and it would be perfectly easy 
to take up the thread where it had been 
laid down. 

This war business was sad, all the 
sadder for its large stupidity. In spite 
of the racial feeling he was supposed to 
hold, he could not think more ill of the 
Turks than of anybody else. It must 
be a political and economic question, or, 
in wider terms, a biological one; cer- 
tainly it was not religious. The Turks 
were deeply moved by their own creeds ; 
they would not persecute his people 
merely because they believed in Christ! 
Christ was to them no more than a very 
picturesque legend ; to kill his followers 
was akin to slapping a child on the 
mouth because it was making a fuss 
over a particular doll. And how many 
real followers were there? His cousin 
in Zophlis was the most devout Chris- 
tian he had ever known, and he was a 
merchant who profited by the patronage 
of the Methodist Mission! People died 
for Christ—but that type of person 
would find something else to die for if 
Christ did not exist. 

His first contact with American civili- 
zation left him puzzled. There was a 
Y. M. C. A. secretary attached to the 
\merican Relief Mission that took him 
up. When they arrived, this man, 
Saunders, went out of his way to be 
agreeable to Hagopian; he plied coffee 
and bread upon him and would not be 
gainsaid when it came to being joined 
in the singing of larmoyant hymns 
which to the Armenian were incompre- 
hensible and which the American in- 
toned with a wheezy unctuousness. 
Anyhow, Hagopian would have sworn 
that it was Saunders who snitched the 
jeweled crucifix that had been in his 
family so long. 

Again, on the cruiser that brought 
him to Greece, he was surprised at the 
sailors. Their frank, open heartiness, 
the sheerness of them filled him with 
admiration. One evening he heard a 
group of them singing what he supposed 
was an American folk-song since it 
dealt with Christopher Columbus. From 
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the accompanying laughter and leers he 
discovered that they were simply re- 
hearsing a bawdy song. How curious 
must a people be whose sole lyric cele- 
bration of a national heroic figure was 
in terms of beastliness! 

The rest of his memories were but 
landmarks to his progress toward 
America. Paris, where brother 
Agadjan was settled. Agadjan had lent 
him money without a murmur for he 
had done well, now he owned a small 
café in Saint-Cloud and a large restau- 
rant in the Rue Soufflot, where the stu- 
dents of the Sorbonne came to eat pila 
and other foreign dishes. Agadjan 
agreed that the best thing for his 
brother to do was to join Anna in 
America ; he would send his son to keep 
his brother company. The boy had 
finished school and he might look 
around ; if he saw anything promising in 
America he could stay there, if not he 
could return to his father’s business. 
And if Hagopian himself were not 
satisfied, there still was always a wel- 
come from his brother and a room in 
the apartment facing the Luxembourg! 

So it was that early in the spring, 
almost thirty years after Anna had left, 
Hagopian and his young nephew set off 
together for America. 


THERE was nothing memorable about 
the journey toward America. The 
other passengers on the boat were 
Italians and Greeks; Hagopian found 
no countrymen of his. Looking back 
over it, he came to see that he had re- 
garded the whole passage as merely a 
necessary postponement. His goal was 
Anna: he lived, really, only for the mo- 
ment when once again he would hold 
her in his arms, once again hear the 
voice of his wife talking to him through 
the lips of their daughter. Young Hago- 
pian was unable to grasp the signifi- 
cance of his uncle’s hopes and thoughts. 
He was too young, and experience alone 
would show him. In the first days, it 
appeared to Hagopian that Agadjan’s 
son had begun by being amused at his 


uncle’s steadfast ardor, but later it had 
annoyed him. He had glanced at other 
people while Hagopian was talking to 
him; he had begged him not to raise his 
voice so, not to excite himself. 

Through the long years that he had 
been separated from Ana, Hagopian 
had been contained; he had schooled 
himself to control any inclination he 
might have toward confiding to any- 
body the hunger that was in his heart. 
But ever since he had been with Agad- 
jan he had changed. The time for the 
separation to come to an end was so 
near, the very days of it were numbered. 
Perhaps the old man could scarcely be- 
lieve it himself and had constantly to 
repeat the various circumstances to him- 
self, or better still, to others so that he 
could watch the effect upon them, in 
order thoroughly to assure himself that 
it was all true. 

Ee told all the passengers. A French- 
man seemed sympathetic at first but 
later came to avoid him; others pitied 
him for his almost pathetic desire to 
unburden himself of his thoughts but 
tried not to be the object of his confi- 
dences. So he turned in toward him- 
self, told himself what he would teil 
others. This and certain unfortunate 
blunders that anyone was liable to com- 
mit were likely the reason for which 
they had come to consider him a little 
cracked. 

New York. They watched the steam- 
ers in the harbor, drew each other’s 
attention to tall buildings, to the Statue 
of Liberty, to the Hudson flowing 
bleakly through the city. . . . But to 
Hagopian this meant absolutely noth- 
ing. He had not gone to bed that night: 
when the others rose at five o'clock so 
they might miss nothing, they had 
found him already scanning the shore- 
line with avid scrutiny. Anna would be 
there to meet him as soon as the boat 
docked. 

He ran from one side of the ship to 
the other, jostled the sailors who were 
bringing the baggage from the hold, 
and, in his almost delirious joy, scarcely 
realized what he was doing. He was 
laughing and now, suddenly and inex- 
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plicably, he was crying. It was absurd 
and oh God! it was wonderful. Anna! 

Young Hagopian gave him up. There 
was nothing for him to do about it save 
to apologize to the people in whose way 
his uncle thrust himself. There was a 
tall Russian who pushed Hagopian out 
of his way with an oath, so that the old 
wr . landed against the rail of the deck 
with a blow that almost stunned him. 
He hit the side of his head against it 
and skinned his forehead so the blood 
ran. The Russian and he quarreled 
furiously until the former went away 
telling young Hagopian that his uncle 
was a madman, that he should be 
watched, that he never should be al- 
lowed to enter the country and that at 
Ellis Island he would make it his busi- 
ness to inform the Medical Officer that 
the Armenian was dangerous. This so 
infuriated Hagopian that it needed his 
nephew and two other passengers, who 
held onto him, to prevent him from 
throttling the Russ. 

A little knot of people gathered about 
him and watched with more curiosity 
than sympathy the impotent rage of the 
old man. A sailor ran up suddenly and 
demanded to know what was the matter. 
He heard one or two details from a 
Georgian, a friend of the Russ, and 
moved away saying he would report the 
incident before ever they were allowed 
to land. Young Hagopian was losing 
his temper and thrusting his nails into 
his uncle’s flesh at the wrist. Hagopian 
subsided. 


IV 


Istanp. Why wasn’t Anna 
there? what were they telling young 
Hagopian? what the devil was that 
damned sailor doing? That other man 
must be the official doctor. Now the 
other passengers were moving off into 
another room. There were left only 
himself, his nephew, the doctor fellow, 
the sailor and two policemen. What 
were they asking him? 

An interpreter at last was sent for. 
Hagopian asked him what was happen- 
ing, but the man offered no explanation. 


An old lady with a white cap on her 
head joined them; she seemed to be giv- 
ing orders. Hagopian explained to the 
interpreter how unnecessary all this 
was: Anna had surely come to meet 
him; why didn’t they just wait for her? 
She might have been delayed a little. 
Let them all go away and leave him; 
he was waiting for her; he would be all 
right. 

Why did the men ask him such stupid 
questions? was the interpreter really 
saying in Armenian what the Doctor 
was asking him in English? It must be 
impossible: this countryman of his was 
making a fool of him to be talking so. 
As he told him this, the interpreter 
glanced meaningly at the doctor. The 
latter looked him over carefully and 
shook his head. He whispered one 
word: Observation. 

“They are going to take you to a 
comfortable room where you can rest 
until your daughter comes,” the inter- 
preter told him kindly. Young Hago- 
pian nodded: 

“You'll be all right, uncle!” 

He felt an immense weariness surg- 
ing over him like a great wave, dragging 
him down, as it were, leaving him with 
nothing more conscious than an irre- 
sistible desire to sleep. He should have 
gone to bed the night before, he should 
have taken things easy; he should not 
have become so enraged over the jos- 
tling of the Russ. 

He would not resist, it was useless. 
The policemen there in the corner would 
pick him up like a small child and 
humiliatingly bundle him off wherever 
the doctor suggested. They might even 
prevent him from seeing Anna unless 
he behaved himself. He did not under- 
stand what was going on, but perhaps it 
was for the best. A different country, 
different customs; possibly this was a 
regular formality. Perhaps the Innding 
of the steerage people was in some way 
retarded and the others were waiting 
elsewhere. The doctor seemed on the 
whole a pretty good sort of chap; maybe 
he noticed Hagopian was sleepy and 
was having him go to bed until it was 
time for him to land and see Anna. All 
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right, he would go. They led him to 
a little trim room with a white bed. 
Sunshine. Air. Coolness. God! how 
he needed sleep. 


Turee days passed. Every morning 
the doctor and the interpreter came in, 
talked to him; treated him as though he 
were an invalid. He kept on asking 
them tirelessly for his daughter. Young 
Hagopian had landed and had joined 
her, they told him. She would be ar- 
riving soon. 

It maddened him to stay so long with 
nothing to do, when by right he should 
be with Anna, in her house. The little 
room that had seemed full of cheer and 
peace was bare and blatant. He wasn’t 
sick: why in hell didn't they leave him 
alone, let him get up? Whenever he 
asked them that they looked very seri- 
ous: it was idiotic. Why, if he hadn’t 
a strong mind and a firm purpose it was 
enough to drive a man mad! 

The gray-haired lady with the little 
cap on her head was always in and out 
and always sympathetic. With her 
alone he felt he was safe; the others he 
could not fathom. She brought him 
games to play that he did not under- 
stand or wish to; but he always nodded 
thanks to her. The hours dragged so 
that he used to sing to himself to pass 
away the time; or he would improvise 
the scene of his meeting with Anna, act- 
ing out in dialogue her part and his: 

“Anna! child! it has been so 

“Father! father!” 

“Why did you keep me waiting? .. . 
This place . . . I’m so glad—” 

After a while they would come in and 
interrupt him, try to have him stop talk- 
ing aloud. Strange people, strange 
people! 


VI 


He awoke. All of them were around 


him. The doctor, the interpreter, the 
lady ; and there was Hagopian in a new 
suit and behind him . 


. . Anna? Could 
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that be Anna, that tall lady with the 
serious face and the troubled, cold 
eyes? 

“Anna!” he called to her. 

She walked to his bedside, paused a 
moment as though bracing herself for 
an ordeal. Her head was down by his, 
and the cold cheek moved indifferently 
against his jaw. Her lips now; he 
clung fast to her, sobbing. They kissed 
. . . but it was meaningless . . . it was 
a stranger doing something mechanical. 
He looked at her: she had his chin, his 
nose. But her eyes: dear God! what 
had they done to her eyes? No—it was 
absurd. This woman wasn’t his daugh- 
ter at all. Anna would have been over- 
joyed at seeing him; she would have 
thrown her arms around him; clung to 
him; wept on his shoulders. Young 
Hagopian looked ill at ease, too. No— 
it was a trick! The doctor and the in- 
terpreter were testing him. Why? why? 
Perhaps . . . the Russian and _ his 
threat. Good God! Perhaps they 
thought him mad and so they were try- 
ing this scheme on him. It was absurd, 
utterly idiotic, ridiculous. How could 
his nephew countenance it? 

Well, he would show them how sane 
he was. The fools! 

“Take her away,” he screamed to the 
interpreter, “this woman’s not my 
daughter! I don’t know her. Take her 
away! And all of you, damn you, get 
out of here. Leave me in peace until 
you bring my daughter to me. Get out !” 

They tried to soothe him. His head 
ached terribly. Something seemed to be 
splitting under his scalp; there was a 
kind of singing in his brain. Through 
a dim mist he managed to hear the 
woman who had pretended to be Anna 
telling young Hagopian about her in- 


ability to put up a bond . . . to look 
after someone in that state . . . she had 
her family... . 
Then at last, quiet. Blankness, 
Sleep. 
VII 


In a vague, futile way he wished he 
might show some degree of interest 
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when his nephew told him that the ship 
had done three hundred and thirty-two 
miles that day ; or that he might discuss 
the Turkish situation with the Greek 
lady who was returning to Smyrna; or 
even that he might sing when the Polish 
girl hummed under her breath, the 
weird, monotonous tune she did. But 
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that was impossible. They thought him 
mad. Very well. Perhaps he was. 
Anyhow it did not matter. Nothing 
mattered in any way at all. Certainly 
days were of no consequence, neither 
sunny days when everybody smiled nor 
yet the gray, bleak days when he could 
not help remembering... . 


Counsel to Killers, Quicktriggers, Wiseacres, 
Monitors, King Kleagles, Parents, Pedants, 
Politicians and All Manner of Homunculi 


By Basil Thompson 


A CUIRASS is a weapon of a sort, 
And a weapon of a sort is a colt, 
Bumpkins think they can kill with a curse, 
But silence is a lightning bolt. 


Handgrenades, homilies, hells and disaster, 
Poisonous gases and disease, 

Bombs and platitudes have taken their toll, 
But the unsaid word is surer than these. 


Man has grown used to such pale terrors 
As obsolete now as the sword, 
Nothing at all is nothing at all 
Weighed against the unsaid word. 


A cool gibe is a weapon of a sort, 
And a weapon of a sort is a jest, 
Simpletons think they can kill with a quip, 
But the unsaid word is deadliest. 


GED 


THE theory of reincarnation runs aground on the puzzle as to what most 
women did in the last life to deserve having such husbands as they have 


QED 


got in this one. 


= 
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The Hunt 


By John McClure 


AY Thomas rode with hawks and hounds 
Seeking game early. 
He met a maid on the eildon downs. 
Her eyes were pearly. 


And stemmed she out of fairyland 
Or was she bred in heaven 

Thomas would never have cared to, ask 
Had he wondered even. 


For Thomas carried a golden penny 
Minted to pay for love, 

Gay Thomas he remembered many 
He could have bought it of. 


Gay Thomas he recalled with fervor 
Thousands of wenches fair as sin, 

But none with lips so full of color, 
Such pearl-white skin. 


‘And stemmed she out of fairyland 
Or was she bred abed, 

Or did she come in guilty grace 
From the too-lovely dead. 


Gay Thomas only saw her beauty, 
Gay Thomas only saw her eyes 

When Thomas heard the fiery comets 
Churning in the skies. 


Gay Thomas doffed his goose-gray feather. 
Splendor alive was he. 

(But Thomas heard the whales of doom 
Churning in the sea.) 


“O was you fond of any man 
And will you fondle me 

‘And would you like a golden penny 
And is your fancy free?” 


The maiden peered with pearly eyes. 
Herself was still as snow. 

(Gay Thomas heard the constellations 
Churning to and fro.) 
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“Or can you fondle any man 
And are you what you seem?” 
Her eyes were like the silver metal, 
Her lips were sealed in dream. 


Gay Thomas heard the whales of doom 
Shouldering the waves, 

And Thomas heard the hogs of doom 
Uprooting in the graves. 


Daft Thomas heard the constellations 
Churning in the air, 

And Thomas knew the bulk of love 
And splendor of despair. 


Anti-Climax 
By John Torcross 


«¢ A ND now,” he explained, “I am off to Buckingham Palace!” 

With these words he made his exit left centre, washed the grease 
paint from his face, changed his collar and, diving into the nearest Subway, 
rode all the way to Mott Avenue. 


GED 


W HEN men speak in whispers it is about women. When women speak 
in whispers it is about women. 


GED 


T is the law of compensation; they who talk most before marriage listen 


most afterward. 


ROMANCE: the other man’s wife. Reality: the other woman’s husband. 


GED 


LOVE is the tax on friendship, marriage the surtax. 


QED 


Near a Park 


By Lois Seyster Montross 


[Co-author of “Town and Gown” ] 


I 


HE was the sort of woman who 
S engages in long, detailed conversa- 

tions over the telephone, having no 
other easy channel to human inter- 
course save by way of a black trans- 
mitter while a child pulls petulantly at 
her skirts; the sort of woman who re- 
counts in these conversations what she 
is going to have for dinner and what 
her husband wrote on the postcard he 
sent from Sioux City, Iowa. 

Connie’s husband traveled for the 
Manton Satin Company. He had it 
the easiest, Connie always said. It was 
she who was left at home to take care 
of the kids. 

“And, my God, when do I ever get 
out?” she would ask, not bitterly, but 
humorously, one hand on her soft, vul- 
gar hip. Her softness and vulgarity 
were, strangely enough, her nearest ap- 
proach to charm. 

She asked this rhetorical question of 
Bernice Skinner, her most intimate 
friend, whom she saw only a few times 
a year, but talked to over the telephone 
whenever Bernice was not at the Tur- 
quoise Studio. And even to Bernice 
she essayed many proud equivocations 
about the tolerableness of life. 

Connie bragged of Bernice Skinner 
to people who lived about: to the awed, 
bedraggled woman across the hall; to 
the familiar telephone collector, who 
always sneered superciliously and 
claimed to know Rose Dupré, a “real 
star”; to the man who dropped in, hope- 
lessly and persistently, to rehearse his 
worn sales talk about vacuum cleaners. 

Privately, Connie had no respect for 
Bernice’s “extra” work at the tramp 
Turquoise Studio on Wells Street. 
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Connie knew what it was. Hadn't she 
done it? Hadn’t she waited around an 
expensive apartment, broke, idle and 
aimless, waiting for the call from the 
flip assistant director? Hadn't she 
made wild haste to “be at the Studio at 
eight o’clock sharp, dearie,” dragging 
awkward parcels of costume and make- 
up with her in the crammed street car; 
hadn’t she suffered the impudent re- 
marks of little chits of high school girls 
(whose mamas thought they were at 
school) in the crowded dressing-room, 
with Bernice for her only solace? She 
knew the nasty, caked feeling of dry 
mascara on burning eyelashes and the 
drafts that chilled you while you sat 
in pajamas waiting all day to go on a 
set that was never called. 

And you got two dollars and a half, 
three and a half, for the days you wore 
the make-up. The days you sat around 
the apartment with Bernice, listening 
for the telephone, you got nothing and 
you ate baked beans, stale bread without 
butter, and the milk an unpaid milkman 
left at the back door. 

True, there was something delicious 
about those idle days. Maybe Al Ben- 
son or Al Hobart called up, and you and 
Bernice, in a sudden flurry of excite- 
ment, dressed for hours, applied rouge 
to each other’s cheeks, waved one an- 
other’s hair, exchanged clothes, study- 
ing the effects of large, flopping black 
velvet hats extravagant-looking 
paste earrings. You went to the 
“Dells” or the “Green Mill,” dined as- 
toundingly on shrimp cocktails, planked 
steak, endive salad and French pastry. 
You smoked triumphantly, dropping vi- 
cious glances right and left at the other 
women. You drank from silver flasks 
and leaned in drowsy contentment 
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against male, cigar-drenched shoulders, 
while your feet did gay things quite out 
of time to the unctuously blue jazz. 

Or, afternoons, if the telephone re- 
mained mute and cold, you and Bernice 
decided to walk in the park and, having 
dressed again with keen eyes for dra- 
matic effects, you swaggered forth, hop- 
ing that all watchers behind apartment 
curtains glimpsed you as “those movie 
actresses.” The park was splashed with 
sunshine and the benches were vantage 
points from which to view the women’s 
clothes and intercept the men’s bold 
stares. Strange acquaintances were 
made there, queer adventures happened. 
In a park you were separated from your 
past—you were linked to nothing— 
you could seem as aristocratic as your 
clothes, as leisurely as your most casual 
yawn. Parks were the gardens of the 
unknown to Connie—oases of illusion 
in a desert of reality. 

Bernice was still leading such a life. 
Connie had given it up for Horace 
Meerschmidt. As she told Bernice, it 
was easier to let a man be your meal- 
ticket. Of course Horace was loud- 
mouthed; she admitted that readily; 
and, too, he saw things so big it was 
funny. He was always going to be a 
branch manager or a director or a God- 
knows-what. And, of course, he never 
was—poor old Horace! He was too 
easy, too good-natured. 

The Meerschmidts had lived first on 
North Clark Street—she had been 
ashamed of that place after the buoyant 
pretense of the Fuller Avenue apart- 
ment with Bernice. But Horace made 
so little and it took such vast amounts 
to feed him. Of course he was in love 
then, and he went out on the road as 
seldom as possible, pretending one 
thing or another to the Manton Satin 
Company. Bad business, certainly. But 
Horace was like that. She accepted 
him, just as she accepted the babies. . 

She had tried to seize upon some fea- 
ture of each successive flat with which 
to impress Bernice. But there was 
nothing, nothing. The same dark, dank 
kitchen ; green, scrofulous calcimine ; an- 
tique bathtubs like sarcophagi; dismal, 
blue-tiled gas grates ; scabby woodwork. 


The same outlook on zigzagging back 
stairs and mouldy, gray courts. 

She but vaguely realized that her 
surroundings engendered dreariness of 
spirit; resigned to suffer without ana- 
lyzing her infrequent periods of misty 
melancholy, she swept all moods of de- 
pression into one current catch-all, “the 
biues.” 

“I’m awfully low this morning, 
honey,” she would telephone Bernice. 
“It sure is funny how I get these old 
blues once in a long while.” 

“You always was temperamental, 
Con.” 

Before the talk was over, some joke 
of Bernice’s would tickle Connie and 
send her into loud laughter; she would 
return to her “blues” with new enjoy- 
ment of her despondency, finding it 
almost an adventure to plunge into 
depths of rare, undefined wistfulness. 

Then she had dropped out of sight 
for a long while, overburdened with, 
rather than ashamed of, her drab do- 
mesticity; and it was years after her 
marriage that she had found time to 
renew the old fellowships. 

She would not soon forget the time 
she had brought the two Als and Ber- 
nice up to the fourth apartment in the 
Gladiola on West Erie Street. She 
had happened to meet them in the Loop. 
She was wearing her black jersey suit 
and cream lace vest-—looking much the 
same Connie, a bit fatter, but with the 
same pleasant huskiness in her coarse, 
spontaneous speech. Al Hobart’s big 
automobile found the apartment house. 
They tumbled, laughing, into the hall. 
The cracked plaster walls, the dirty 
electric bulb, the worn stair carpet did 
not affront Connie in her joyous zeal 
for a “real time.” Bernice and the men 
had been drinking gin and saw every- 
thing through a kindly, juniper-tinged 
haze. 

They were in the “front” room, 
shrieking pleasantries, playing the stri- 
dent phonograph, uptilting flasks, imi- 
tating vaudeville actors. 

Connie had to slip quickly into the 
kitchen, where Imogene had been tak- 
ign care of the baby, Lester, and to as- 


sure Imogene that the noise only meant 
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that some of mama’s old friends had 
come to see her. She had to feed the 
two and get them to bed, plunging anx- 
iously in and out of the bathroom for 
diapers and safety-pins and Imogene’s 
panty-drawers, hushing Lester, and 
wondering what she could get for din- 
ner. The children cried in savage rage 
at being put to bed so early—her head 
went around from the unaccustomed 
din—she wished Al Benson wouldn’t 
imitate that cabaret singer’s “Yey-a- 
hoo-oo” continually. 

She ran into the front room several 
times to make sure that they were en- 
joying themselves, but they were all sit- 
ting in a sprawled heap on the green 
divan and she had a hard time to make 
herself heard. Then they pressed gin 
upon her, and its half-forgotten sweet- 
ish rancor made her a bit dizzy. Back 
in the kitchen she burned the toast and 
was not sure what she was putting into 
the creamed tuna fish. She thought the 
dining-room looked very handsome 
later, with the five lights of the chande- 
lier ablaze and the great pieces of cut 
glass on the built-in sideboard all tin- 
gling with color. She was proud of her 
hand-painted bread and butter plates 
and the thin glasses that jingled at a 
touch. 

She thought to herself triumphantly 
that nothing could change her—she 
would always be the old Connie, out for 
a good time, ready to catch a joke, easy 
to know. She visioned successions of 
little parties, only with new people and 
always in strange, exciting relations 
with them. Her life had been romantic 
when she stopped to think. How queer 
it seemed, the Als and Bernice and she 
here together after all these years! And 
Horace gone out of town. She couldn’t 
help her streak of Bohemianism—she 
would never change. She was made to 
dash about with artists like these (Al 
Benson was the assistant director of the 
Turquoise Studio now)—she would al- 
ways be young. Nobody guessed she 
was thirty-seven. . . 

She could not make them so much 
as enter the dining-room. She could 


not make them understand. She should 
have remembered from long past epi- 
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sodes with these friends that it would 
be that way. The hot dinner cooled 
into tepid sogginess. The cut glass 
sparkled unnoticed. An Al on either 
side of her, Bernice sat smoking sulkily, 
indifferent to their indifferent, sodden 
arms entangled about her thin shoul- 
ders. It appeared she had quarreled 
with one of them and wanted to go 
home. She plastered another layer of 
rouge, powder and red paste over her 
cheeks and lips and went out swearing. 

Connie ate a bit of the cold food pen- 
sively. New, strange people she wanted. 
Younger men than these stupid old ones 
and other women who could tell her 
fortune with cards, gossip about movie 
actresses, be candid about their dress 
bargains and call her dearie with some 
warmth. 

Still she wondered later why she had 
no overtures from Hobart and Benson 
and why she finally had to call Bernice 
on the telephone. It wasn’t her fault 
the reunion had turned out so wretch- 
edly. She hadn’t changed. 


II 


Horace was elated, as always, when 
he took the apartment on the South 
Side of Chicago. “It'll knock you for 
a row of Chinese pagodas, Con. Swell! 
It’s the bee’s knees.” 

“But we’ve never lived on the South 
Side. And all my friends live North.” 
She referred mysteriously to these 
friends of hers to Horace, and believed 
in them as much as he did. 

“Hell, Con, it’s cheaper out South, 
and I’m sick of seeing you in this joint 
on Erie. Erie ain’t any great shakes, 
even if it is North. Want to live on 
Wilson Avenue or Sheridan Road, do 
you? Well, listen Hon-old-girl, we’ll 
be there yet. I was talking to Barnes 
yesterday down at the main office and 
he has a plan for making me office man- 
ager right here in town. Not so bad 
for old Horace, hey?” 

. . . She had heard all that. She 
had heard it so often that she didn’t 
listen any more. 

They moved “out South.” Horace had 
said this new place was near a park. 
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Near a park... . She fancied her- 
self strolling idly in a new, well-cut, 
midnight-blue dress—a close-fitting little 
turban—Colonial slippers—through this 
strange, unexplored park; catching the 
eye of a man with an English mous- 
tache, sitting on a bench with him, let- 
ting him see how jolly, adventuresome, 
good-natured and still frivolous she 
was. 

“I’m thirty-one, you know.” 

“Honestly ? Don’t kid me, little lady! 
I wouldn’t put you a day past twenty- 
five.” 

He and his friends, when Horace was 
gone, filling the apartment near the 
park with laughter and “keen” jokes 
and all Bohemian gaieties!] The girls 
would say: 

“Gosh, I wish I had a little place of 
my own like this one. You sure are a 
good scout, dearie, and you look so 
young to have those big kids! And ain’t 
they good! How do yoy do it all?” 

It was great fun to arrange the old 
furniture in the newly decorated rooms. 
It really was a pleasant little place for 
such a small rental. There was a 
shower in the bathroom. The shower 
had no curtain, true, but she meant to 
get one. And later she would buy rose- 
colored silk poplin window draperies 
and a rose-shaded floor lamp for the 
living-room. When she placed the old 
card table covered with a square of 
“tapestry” in the hall, she could see un- 
familiar coats and hats and furs on it; 
she could see new, gay friends in the 
kitchen helping her to prepare little 
midnight lunches. She even visioned 
the automobile that would one day drive 


‘her home from the park. 


Imogene off to school, she was free 
to dawdle about her work, picking up 
the baby’s toys, sweeping negligently, 
“changing” Lester, feeding, rocking 
him. When he was asleep she snatched 
her lunch—queer odds and ends such as 
women eat at noon, swallowed while 
she stood by the window, or sometimes 
nibbled at from the very frying-pans in 
which they had been warmed over. She 
would go to peep at Lester to see if he 
had kicked off the covers three or four 
times during this uneasy lunch. She 
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felt when it was over that another duty 
of the day had been accomplished. 
Nevertheless, she always allowed her- 
self the dessert of a cigarette afterward, 
Turkish, which she smoked very short 
and crushed out against the oilcloth of 
the kitchen table. She glanced dreamily 
at old books of poems by Laurence 
Hope or Ella Wheeler Wilcox which 
were tucked away behind the kitchen 
cabinet. 

She would think pleasurably: “Can’t 
get around it. There’s a romantic, a 
Bohemian streak in me.” She watched 
the woman across the court hanging up 
clothes—“Poor thing, she has it hard. 
Lets herself go. I don’t look more than 
twenty-five. Guess I'll always be the 
same old Con.” 

Some day she meant to hire that wo- 
man’s daughter to stay with Lester, and 
then she would walk in the park. 

She described the new apartment to 
Bernice over the telephone. She thought 
she really ought to ask Bernice out, too. 
But when she did, Bernice would al- 
ways say: “Oh, you Southsiders! You 
live so far a person can’t expect to see 
you any more.” 

“But listen, Bernice, you'll like it once 
you get here. It’s really swell, and 
right near a park.” 

Bernice lived near a street-car line. 
She was patently envious. 

“Oh, is it? Remember how we used 
to step out in that park over near Ful- 
lerton? Don’t tell me we didn’t have 
fun. ‘Them days is gone forever’.” 

“Not for me, they’re not,” Connie 
cut in with coy insinuation. “Come out 
and meet some of my new friends, 
Sweetie.” 

“T’'ll do that.” . . . And when the 
English-moustached person or the 
“doggy” little dancer from the Crystal 
Palace made their entrance into Con- 
nie’s life she would have Bernice over. 
Poor Bernice, it was a hard life she led 
in that nasty studio still doing “extras” 
with Al Hobart always promising her a 
lead and always putting her off. 


III 


Connie liked to lie in bed until she 
could ignore Lester’s blustering cries no 
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longer. That habit meant that Imogene’s 
preparations for school were daily mat- 
ters of wild hurry and clock watching. 
Sighing in relief at the closing of the 
door, Connie never failed to relapse into 
the overstuffed rocker and smoke a 
cigarette to induce calm and content- 
ment. 

She always thought of the park dur- 
ing that brief siesta; she planned how 
she could make over her old serge suit 
with a bit of brick-red wool embroidery 
on it somewhere. Because her picture 
of it was so complete, so beautifully fin- 
ished in every detail, she had no heart 
to begin a labor that could not resemble 
her dream for many days. And cer- 
tainly she would not do herself the in- 
justice of approaching adventure, look- 
ing her thirty-seven years. 

The days slipped along, and on one of 
them Horace appeared from St. Louis. 

“Had hard luck this trip, Babe. I’m 
usually a lucky devil at poker, but this 
time—wow!. . Say, Con, there’s a 
slick little kitchenette apartment for 
rent over North. You're always howl- 
ing about being South, and you’ve got 
so many friends over there. Like to 
move back ?” 

She knew it was the rent, of course. 
Horace couldn’t even meet that this 
time. 

“Well, it would be nice to be close to 
my friends, of course,” she said, mag- 
nanim ously accepting his evasion. 

“Now if you like it here better, 
Hon—?” 

Poor old Horace was always so anx- 
ious to please her, desirous of making 
her believe that he really was a big man, 
a man for whom life was just opening 
out grandly. And Horace was forty- 
two—or was it forty-three ?—in 
August. 

“You know I’m apt to swing that lit- 
tle business with Barnes any day.” He 
narrowed his pudgy eyelids and spoke 
confidentially from one mouth corner. 
“This little kitchenette place would be 
closer to my office. It’s on Grand 
Avenue.” 

“It isn’t near a park! And it was so 
nice here, being only a few blocks from 
this one.” 
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“I know. But it’s just temporary till 
I can bring Barnes around.” 

They moved to the small rooms on 
Grand Avenue. It was a day in May 
that the van took their furniture; and 
as they stood on the corner waiting for 
the street car in which they were to fol- 


low, Connie unreasoningly felt the 
buoyancy of Spring leaping in her 
spirit. 


Inside the street car, they rode past 
Washington Park, where the grass was 
a new mottled green and the trees in- 
terlaced their leaves again in shy, 
friendly weaving. 

Connie pressed closer to the window, 
glimpsing the park eagerly as an old 
friend, forgetting that she had never 
known it, drinking in its possibilities in 
her swift transit. That was a lovely, 
shiny, maroon and tan Buick parked 
there—the man in it, alone, appraising 
the women who passed with knowing 
eyes his long, black cigarette 
holder, his plaid overcoat— 

She breathed quickly, staring back at 
her illusion as long as she could see. 


Connie called Bernice on the tele- 
phone that night. Bernice must come 
now they were North again. She could 
bring over an interesting bunch of new 
acquaintances, maybe ? 

“My life is sure one crazy story, 
dearie,” said Connie through the black 
transmitter. “Isn’t it queer now, really 
—me being back again, around where I 
lived before?” 

“It sure is romantic, Con! I knew 
you’d never like it out South so well.” 

“Oh, I did though, Bernice. It was a 
slick little place. And with the park 
right close—” 

“Met a swell bunch of steppers there, 
did you?” 

“Oh—did I! Listen, Bernice, come 
out and meet them some time. One 
with a black moustache—and a daddy 
that drives one of those new Buicks— 
plaid overcoat—everything!” It was 
real to her, real, and she exulted. “Well, 
you know how I am, to have a wild 
time!” 

“You'll never change, Connie.” 

“No, I'll never change.” 


The London Stage 


By George Jean Nathan 


I 


ONDON—great gray-green sun- 
L splotched London—gray-lavender 

London in the evening mist— 
majestic and beautiful in the throb of 
the season, a pauper and tawdry within 
its theatre walls. Not a single new play 
of English birth worth a continental. 
Not a single new English play in this 
land of Shakespeare and Sheridan and 
Shaw, of Congreve and Pinero and 
Galsworthy, to free the present British 
stage from its apparent complete bank- 
ruptcy. “It is significant,” observes the 
gifted and cosmopolitan Walkley, pour- 
ing out a mutual fourteenth seidel of 
Sauterne, “that the two most con- 
spicuous playwriters on our stage at the 
moment are (here an ironically audible 
imbibation) Mr. A. A. Milne and (here 
a homeric gulp) Mr. John Drinkwater.” 
“Tt is perhaps even more significant,” 
puts in the scholarly Archer, manceu- 
vering for the bottle with a difficultly 
managed and unconvincing indifference, 
“that I never go to the London theatre 
these days without supplying myself in 
advance with a package of snuff in 
order that I may remain awake. I find, 
however, that the quality of the snuff 
sold in London must be getting very 

or.” 

The London stage of the moment is, 
so far as British drama goes, the weak- 
est national stage in the world. There 
may be a different story to tell tomor- 
row, but, as I write, the story is one of 
preposterous ineffectuality. What the 
English stage currently reveals of in- 
terest is entirely foreign: American 
plays and American performers, the 
French Guitrys with their Parisian 


farces, the Italian Eleonora Duse—all 
imported to give life to a comatose Eng- 
lish theatre by that most enterprising of 
British producers, Charles B. Cochran, 
liaison officer between the living and the 
dead. The rest is silence. 

Of the American plays and players 
that have put their shoulders to the 
heavy wheel of English theatrical dol- 
drums, it is unnecessary to speak: they 
are already sufficiently familiar to you. 
Let us pass on to the others. First, 
Duse. The old glamour is still there. 
The sixty-odd years have left behind 
them a woman somewhat feeble, but 
still possessed of the echo of physical 
beauty and of what is perhaps the most 
dazzling histrionic power of our time. 
I saw her in the two outstanding fea- 
tures of her present repertoire: the 
“Cosi Sia” (“Thy Will Be Done”) of 
Tommaso Gallarati-Scotti, a third-rate 
so-called Mystery, written in the elemen- 
tary form of the old religious dramas, 
that received a somewhat violent rasp- 
berry when it was originally produced 
in Italy, and old Henrik’s wow of woe, 
“La Donna del Mare (“The Lady from 
the Sea’). For all the amateurishness 
of the stage settings contrived by Pro- 
fessor Stroppa of Milan, a supporting 
company several of, whose members 
comprise a typical Morosco cast, and a 
prompt box that is called upon to recite 
the text of the play in its entirety a 
jump ahead of the star and the principal 
members of her troupe, the Duse acting 
genius still flashes forth. Where Bern- 
hardt gained every single one of her 
greatest acting effects by a maximum of 
means, Duse still achieves hers with a 
minimum. Hers is an economy that 
hasn’t been seen in the theatre of her 
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day. She acts the way Joseph Conrad 
writes, with the brilliance born of an 
imaginative, coherent and exact parsi- 
mony. Nothing is wasted. But as the 
years have sapped from her some of her 
earlier vigor, she has come to resort to 
a series of admirable tricks—but mere 
tricks withal—to further her perform- 
ances and get the effects that in the 
years before she was wont to achieve 
by sounder and subtler means. These 
tricks, such as the nervous, staccato cut- 
ting-in on speeches, the holding up of a 
speech by way of gathering breath and 
the then sudden propulsion of the lines, 
the preparation for a speech by weaving 
its pattern in the air with the hands— 
these and the like are tokens of an age- 
ing actress, an actress still radiant but 
moving on toward the sunset whose 
light already falls upon her, an actress 
who feels the need of props for a great 
but age-ridden mastery of her craft. 
Duse has, as ever, that one thing that 
every great actress has had, has and 
must have—something that may idioti- 
cally be described as a sad arm: that line 
of the arm that, when extended from 
the shoulder, has about it something of 
melancholy. This she still uses to mag- 
nificent effect : the extended right arm of 
Eleonora Duse has in it all the tears of 
“Tristan and Isolde.” Her use of her 
hands I leave to the professors of 
banality. I have long noticed that when- 
ever a person attends a play in a foreign 
language with a conspicuous actor or 
actress in the cast, doesn’t understand 
so much as a single word of it, hasn’t 
the faintest notion of what it is all about 
and doesn’t know what to say but has 
to say something, he says that the hands 
of the star are wonderful. 

Duse plays the role of Ellida Wangel 
in “The Lady from the Sea” with none 
of the elaborately lugubrious hocus- 
pocus affected by the majority of ac- 
tresses who have imposed themselves 
upon it. She plays it unhysterically, 
simply, quietly—and without nonsensi- 
cally dim lights—as it should be played. 
Her performance of the mother accused 
and abandoned by her son and left to 
die upon a far altar praying for the 


conversion of her boy’s heart is, 
similarly, a thoroughly persuasive piece 
of acting. 

The outstanding feature of the Guitry 
repertoire was, curiously enough, the 
performance of the little farce-comedy 
“Nono,” written by Guitry, Jr., in 1897 
—it was his first play—when he was 
only 18 years old. Although, according 
to M. Sacha, nary a line has been 
changed in the original draft—and one 
can readily take his word for it—the 
play is a thoroughly fresh, sharply ob- 
servant and extremely amusing bit of 
amorous sport in the Gallic-Schnitzler- 
ian manner, with, in the Guitry direction 
and performance, a wealth of as funny 
stage business as one has seen in a dog’s 
age. The manuscript is as much without 
weight as the rest of Guitry’s farces and 
comedies, but equally rich in quick little 
penetrations of the human comedy and 
in cutting appreciations of human 
foibles on parade. Guitry can sketch 
character with lightning swiftness—a 
word is sometimes sufficient. He can 
hit off a bit of light philosophy with a 
pucker of the lips, a whistle and a turn 
of the thumb. He writes in terms of a 
camera shutter—in a series of clicks. 
He is the genius of the dramatic snap- 
shot. His is the most exceptional minor 
talent in the world theatre of today. 
His one great fault lies in the constant 
repetition of himself. In this “Nono,” 
his first play, one encounters many of 
the tricks and devices, verbal and other- 
wise, that one still encounters in his 
plays of 1922 and 1923. But “Nono,” 
none the less, is laughable stuff: the 
conventional tale of the betrayal of a 
friend and the seduction of his sweetie 
concealed in a tapestry of deft humour 
and made quick and alive with the em- 
broideries of an experienced and exam- 
ining eye. Guitry accomplishes won- 
ders by applying simple observation to 
the tip of his pen. By writing—and 
reading—the single word “l’addition” 
in three different pitches at the con- 
clusion of the restaurant scene in his 
first act, for example, he achieves 
crescendo comedy that many of his con- 
temporaries succeed in achieving only 
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with a dozen or more typed pages. The 
same thing holds true of “Le Veilleur de 
Nuit” (“The Night Watchman,” of 
which I have written in the past) and of 
the several other plays in his repertoire. 
In this repertoire, his Papa Lucien and 
his pretty wife, Yvonne Printemps—to 
say nothing of an admirable company 
including the excellent juvenile, Hiéron- 
imus—lend him complete support. Papa 
does not appear in “Nono,” however. 
All in all, light diversion of a high order. 


II 


Now for the other side of the pic- 
ture; now for the English plays. First, 
“Robert E. Lee,” by John Drinkwater, 
the fourth in his series of historical- 
biographical plays of which the earlier 
three were “Abraham Lincoln,” “Mary 
Stuart” and “Oliver Cromwell.” This 
“Lee” has the few virtues and the many 
defects of the Drinkwater chronicle 
art. Distinctly inferior to his “Lincoln,” 
it is a sometimes pointedly contrived 
but much more often bombastic and 
poseful composition that aims at a 
psychological portrait of a great Con- 
federate general and achieves instead a 
psychological portrait of an English 
actor-author. It is Mr. Drinkwater’s 
handicap as a dramatist that the actor 
in him is ever vanquishing the author, 
with the result that, save in a few 
meritorious instances, the central figures 
in his chronicles such as Lincoln, Crom- 
well and Lee are considerably less 
Lincoln, Cromwell and Lee than, re- 
spectively, Drinkwater in a loose black 
Prince Albert and a frowsy top hat, in 
the uniform of the commander of the 
Parliamentary army, and in the gray 
regimentals of the American southern 
states. Drinkwater’s Lee, especially, is 
three parts Drinkwater, the actor, to 
one part Drinkwater, the dramatist; of 
the true Lee there is, save in isolated 
moments, but an imperceptible trace. 
The Lee of the play is not the Lee of 
fact and history so much as the Lee of 
the sentimental schoolgirl imagination 
as it existed south of the Mason-Dixon 
line in the days of ’61. It is this fancy 


that Drinkwater has actually drama- 
tized. What we get is not the Lee who 
lived, but Lee as he might have been 
imagined to be by his loving old negro 
mammy. The Drinkwater Lee, as one 
may perceive from the following ex- 
cerpt from the play—one of many like 
it—is less the calm, dignified comman- 
der of the Confederate army than an 
actor in a Bronson Howard melodrama 
attitudinizing in a pretty uniform and 
speaking with an unremitting conscious- 
ness of the footlights in front of him: 


Penner: Oh, we're just going. Good-night, 
Colonel Lee. 

Lee (at the verandah door): Good-night, 
Duff. But it’s not Colonel Lee any longer. 

Penner: Not Colonel—— (He stands fora 
moment, then turns back to the dance-room 
excitedly, and begins to speak to the people 
beyond.) I say—— (He checks himself. Then 
after a moment he goes up to Lee and holds 
out his hand.) Will you let me, sir? (As Lee 
takes his hand.) Lee of Virginia. (He turns 
hurriedly and goes.) 

Les (after a pause, not moving): Virginia. 

CurTAIN 


But this is not all. Stating as his 
purpose the presentation of the essential 
significance of the spirit of the South 
in a great crisis, Drinkwater so over- 
sentimentalizes that spirit as to make it 
ridiculous. The South was not without 
its sentiment, a deep, true sentiment; 
but it was above everything else thor- 
oughly, even violently, pragmatic, prac- 
tical. This practicality Drinkwater 
misses entirely. Instead, he absurdly 
translates the spirit of the South almost 
wholly in terms of banjo playing, 
renditions of “Dixie,” and apostrophes 
to the blue Potomac and the green fields 
of Virginia. I do not exaggerate. In 
one of his scenes—the eve of the action 
at Malvern House, outside the tent of 
General Stuart—he actually introduces 
a banjo specialty and a quartet of the 
species that has seen service over here 
in the plantation and levee scenes in Mc- 
Intyre and Heath and analogous shows. 
“The English production,” drolly 
apologizes Mr. Drinkwater in the 
program, “deliberately makes no attempt 
at producing the idiomatic character of 
Southern America.” Aside from skepti- 
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cally screwing one’s eye at the word 
deliberately one may venture the opinion 
that it is not the production so much as 
the play itself that neglects to make the 
attempt in point and that hence achieves 
a likeness that is less a portrait than a 
caricature. 

The best points in the play are its first 
scene, showing Lee’s decision to stick to 
his state as against the Union, and sev- 
eral passages of graceful writing placed 
in the mouth of a young Southerner 
who acts as chorus. Lee is played by 
Felix Aylmer strictly as the role is 
written. It is surely not his fault that 
he perforce makes Lee a mere articu- 
late mannikin. Edmund Willard attrib- 
utes in his performance of the role of 
Stonewall Jackson many idiosyncrasies 
to that general that I had believed were 
the exclusive possession of Mr. Louis 
Mann. Gordon Harker does a good bit 
as Jefferson Davis. The play is poorly 
produced. 


II 


THE Milne contribution to the season 
is a fantastic comedy called “Success.” 
Soon or late almost every other English 
playwright takes a go at Barrie, and now 
Milne once again takes his. It is no 
more happy than was Pinero’s go called 
“The Enchanted Cottage,” although, 
like the latter, it is not without its mo- 
ments. But Barrie cannot be achieved 
by the mere process of writing an ordi- 
nary comedy and interrupting it along 
toward ten o’clock with a gulpy dream 
scene, which is apparently what Mr. 
Milne, like Mr. Pinero, believes. The 
secret of Barrie, as I once before put it, 
is to set forth the heavily sentimental in 
terms of the mildly cynical—a good 
trick that he negotiates with uncommon 
skill; the achievement of Mr. Milne, 
who tries his hand at the same trick, is 
the mildly cynical in terms of the heavily 
sentimental. He gets his apparatus of 
dramatic legerdemain mixed up and the 
result is that the heavily sentimental 
fails to vanish behind the mildly cynical 
black velvet as Barrie deftly contrives to 
make it vanish. It remains disconcert- 
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ingly in full view of the audience with 
its legs crossed and confounds not only 
Milne’s intention but the audience’s im- 
posed-upon emotional keyboard. 

The new play tells the story of the 
ache that ever mixes with the glory of 
success: a story of love pushed aside 
that the road to success may be without 
obstacles ; the story, further, of the man- 
ner in which success, once on the way, 
swallows up its man and makes him its 
own. As has been noted, Milne does 
not fail to get a few nice touches into 
his telling of the fable, but the net effect 
is of a story told with great strain. The 
grace and ease essential to the proper 
effect of a narrative of this kind are 
missing: there is a minimum of that 
fine nonchalance which Barrie so often 
and so adroitly manages and which in- 
vests his plays with the winning air of 
what may be called natural artificiality. 
Milne drives too hard. He tires his 
theme out before it is half-way up the 
hill. 

Charles Cherry has the lead and gives 
a satisfactory performance. The support 
is competent. 


IV 


J. Hastrncs Turner’s “The Lilies 
of the Field” is a feeble comedy of the 
kind that the late Charles Frohman 
used to import from England eighteen 
or twenty years ago whenever he 
couldn’t get hold of anything else to 
light up the chronically dark Garrick 
Theatre. The sequence of scenes pretty 
well tells the story: Act I. The Vicarage, 
Wideleete, Gloucestershire ; Act II. Mrs. 
Rooke-Walter’s flat, Rutland Gate, 
seven weeks later; Act III. The same, 
the following evening. . . . A clergy- 
man has two ultra-modern daughters 
eager to get to London for the season 
and to ensnare an available beau who 
has appeared upon the scene. One con- 
ceives the idea of passing herself off as 
a demure, mid-Victorian lass and, do- 
ing so, presently brings all of surfeited 
London to her feet the while the other, 
steadfastly up-to-date, is forced to sit 
aside pouting and neglected. This tale 
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is related in the most obvious manner 
imaginable and through box-office char- 
acters as obediently conventional as so 
many cash-registers. J. H. Roberts is 
good as the clergyman and the talented 
Miss Meggie Albanesi does all that any- 
one could do with the role of the sham 
mid-Victorian girl. Miss Gertrude King- 
ston gets the last drop of juice out of 
the role of the grandmother who invites 
the daughters up for their London fling, 
and Miss Edna Best brings her blonde 
good-looks to a stage that needs them. 

In “At Mrs. Beam’s,” another in the 
long string of boarding-house plays, 
there are several good strokes of char- 
acter drawing but these are swallowed 
up by a premise and a story that impose 
a pretty hard strain upon credulity. The 
occasional flashes of merit are suddenly 
snuffed out and obscured by passing 
clouds of showshop writing and when a 
flash comes again the antecedent flash 
has been forgotten. Yet the author, 
C. K. Munro, is worth a future eye; he 
has talent. I can’t say as much, I re- 
gret, for Miss Dorothy Brandon, author 
of “The Outsider.” All that I can find 
here is an obvious melodrama of the 
vintage of 1895 with overtones of a 
Francois De Curel in the coat of 
a Henry Arthur Jones, the vest of a 
Charles Klein and the pants of a Laura 
Jean Libbey. The tale of a surgeon 
beyond the pale who effects the cure of 
a cripple, with the usual love counter- 
point, the play runs back to the theatre 
of the last generation. Leslie Faber is 
not a particularly likely actor for the 
central role. Miss Isobel Elsom man- 
ages the opposite role nicely. 

As for the rest, we have the farce 
“Tons of Money,” which has been run- 
ning in London since God knows when 
—a cheap and infinitely tedious gim- 
crack ; Rudolf Besier’s and May Edgin- 
ton’s “Secrets,” which I reviewed upon 


its New York production last season; 
and revivals of H. V. Esmond’s “Eliza 
Comes To Stay,” an eighth-rate comedy 
presented here years back, of Maug- 
ham’s “Jack Straw,” one of his earliest 
and weakest pieces, of Shaw’s “Major 
Barbara,” of Hardinge’s and Lang’s 


“Carnival,” which failed dismally and 
appropriately when done here several 
years ago, and of Sudermann’s vener- 
able claptrap, “Magda,” with Miss 
Gladys Cooper in the name part. Surely 
a melancholy picture of a theatre that 
once, and not so very long ago, was of 
the cut of Rome. Take from it, as 
1 have written, its touch of Paris and 
of Italy, take from it the American 
playwrights, actors, dancers, singers and 
even jazz bands that give it currently 
what trace of life it has—and all is silent 
as the grave. The English theatre, to no 
little degree, has turned red, white and 
blue. 


V 


DANCERS, singers and jazz bands. 
Without the Americans the English 
musical comedy stage would be even 
more desolate than the English dramatic. 
The bleakness of the landscape, lighted 
up only by American talent, is quite 
unbelievable. I pose myself here as no 
news-gun, surely, since the English 
themselves are pretty well agreed on the 
subject. With but two exceptions. They 
still somehow manage to believe that 
Mr. Leslie Henson, stellar comique of 
“The Cabaret Girl,” is an immensely 
funny fellow, when he impresses most 
of the rest of us outlanders as a pro- 
foundly gloomy one; and they are full 
of enthusiasm for the show at the Little 
Theatre in John Street known as the 
“Nine O’Clock Revue.” Their en- 
thusiasm for the latter is not difficult to 
understand, since even at its worst it is 
twice as good as anything else of its 
kind in London that is of home manu- 
facture. It at least has freshness, a 
measure of originality and a measure 
of humor. But to compare it with, let 
us say, the show that the so-called 
“Forty-niners” put on last year in New 
York—the two exhibitions are of a gen- 
eral piece—is to grasp at once how little 
it presently takes to arouse London 
theatregoers to a pitch of national pride. 
The Forty-niners’ show was intrinsi- 
cally superior to the “Nine O’Clock 
Revue” in every department save that of 
acting. Its skits and burlesques were 
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wittier and better; its musical numbers 
were fresher; only its performers were 
inferior—for the English show rests 
almost wholly upon the shoulders of 
Morris Harvey and Beatrice Lillie. It is 
not that a few of the London show’s 
sketches—both in the last version and 
in the one previously produced—are 
not genuinely amusing, so amusing in 
fact that they have already been cab- 
baged in one form or another by 
American producers, but that the exhibit 
as a whole is prodigiously overestimated 
by a people whose other native music 
shows are so richly rococo that sound 
comparative values are almost impos- 
sible. 


VI 


Tue American season of 1923-24 was 
opened with George M. Cohan’s re- 
vision of a comedy by Vincent 
Lawrence called “Two Fellows and a 
Girl.” These Cohan revisions are as 
popularly successful as they are by this 
time completely familiar. They take the 
form of prefixing to each of the author’s 
original speeches such phrases as “By 
gosh,” “Gee whiz,” “I say, kid,” “Oh 
baby,” “I'll tell the world,” and “You 
said a mouthful,” of adding a wealth of 
back-slapping and thigh-slapping to the 
stage business, of writing in at least one 
mention of a million dollars and one 
cheer for the United States, and of 
deleting twenty or thirty sides of dia- 
logue and substituting pantomime. This 
formula Mr. Cohan here once again 
follows and the result is a diverting 
boob opus, consistently crude but fre- 
quently running close to life of a sort, 
that contains one scene of a cut far 
above the rest of the play. This scene 
is in the third act and is a dialogue be- 
tween the young wife and her ex-beau 
who has just returned in an elegantly 
stewed condition from a conference with 
a neighborhood cutie. The episode is 
successful in evoking a sharp and high- 
ly comical picture of’ what occurred, 
and really constitutes comedy of a con- 
siderable quality. This quality is absent 
frem the rest of the manuscript, a cir- 
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cumstance which will doubtless guar- 
antee its popular favor. 

Miss Ruth Shepley plays the girl 
sought by two suitors well enough, but 
is too old for the part. John Halliday 
gives a very bad English imitation of 
George Cohan as one of the wooers, 
while Allan Dinehart is very good as the 
other. Miss Claiborne Foster is equally 
good in the role of a wise flapper. 

VII 

“In Love With Love,” also by Vincent 
Lawrence, is a better play than “Two 
Fellows and a Girl” which is made to 
seem not nearly so good by inexpert 
manuscript treatment, casting and direc- 
tion. Where Cohan has directed the lat- 
ter in such wise that every one of its 
possible values is realized, Robert Mil- 
ton has directed the former in such wise 
that only a professional critic is able to 
penetrate through the stage traffic to the 
underlying merit. He permits his ac- 
tors to snap their fingers by way of 
indicating everything from doubt to 
decision, to fold their arms by way of 
indicating everything from defiance to 
resignation, and to paddle up and down 
and across the stage by way of indicat- 
ing everything from perplexity to happi- 
ness. The Lawrence manuscript has a 
tough time battling against such cabot- 
inage and seems to the lay audience to 
be guilty of things that are actually the 
fault of the actors and the director. 

Lawrence, though he writes unevenly, 
has ability. It is a pity, however, that 
his association with Broadway has 
brought him to believe that little true to 
American life and character may be 
expressed save in cheap slang. The com- 
pany assembled to do his play, as ob- 
served, has been directed less for a com- 
edy than for a Russian ballet, but even 
so is not without its intrinsic deficien- 
cies. Miss Lynn Fontanne, like Miss 
Shepley in the earlier Lawrence play, is 
not aptly cast for the role of the prin- 
cipal sweetie. Her performance is of 
youth but hardly by youth. It does not 
ring true. A frankly popular play 
should, as I see it, be cast in a frankly 
popular way. A young girl should be 
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a young girl. The men of the company, 
save for Henry Hull in a brief grief- 
stricken scene, disclose no especial skill. 

A generous slice of Répétition Gén- 
érale’s custard pie this month should be 
awarded to the Evening Telegram’s 
teview of the play. I quote a sample 
sprig: 

“For such perfect love lyricism one 
must go back to Meredith’s exquisite 
love scene in ‘Richard Feverel,’ or even 
swing further back to a certain balcony 
scene by one William Shakespeare.” 


VIII 


“TWEEDLES,” by Booth Tarkington 
and Harry Leon Wilson, is the best of 
the early season offerings. A kind of 
Tom Robertson’s “Caste” jazzed up for 
the Broadway trade, it contains a stroke 
of excellent character drawing in its 
portrait of a soft-headed youth and at 
least two episodes—one of them a love 
scene written with charming indirec- 
tion—of considerable grace. As a whole, 
however, the play is pretty scanty: the 
authors extract all the juice from their 
theme by the time the middle act is 
two-thirds over. An amiable piece of 
writing, the piece is still far beneath the 
high mark of Tarkington’s admirable 
“Clarence.” Gregory Kelly gives accu- 
rate life to the portrait of the young 
doodle, but it seems to me that Miss 
Ruth Gordon, in the opposite role, shows 
signs of being a May Vokes in embryo. 
Let us get down on our knees and pray 
for the poor girl’s salvation. 


IX 


Tue rest of the exhibits disclosed up 
to the time the gentlemen entrusted with 
the printing of this take a chew of to- 
bacco and roll up their sleeves are of 
no discernible merit. “The Woman on 
the Jury,” by B. K. Burns, is a Theodore 
Kremer melodrama by a man who has 
seen a play by Brieux. Miss Mary 
Newcomb is exceptionally good in the 
assemblage of soniferous pugh that is 
described as the leading role. “The 
Good Old Days,” by Aaron Hoffman, 
contains several laughable lines and 
brings forth once again the national 


favorite, M. George Bickel, but covers 
so much old ground otherwise that the 
doldrums set in shortly after the first 
act. “The Breaking Point,” by Mary 
Roberts Rinehart, is our venerable friend, 
the amnesia play, the morose dido in 
which the leading man can’t remember 
who he was or what he did before the 
first curtain goes up and who indicates 
his bepuzzlement by stopping suddenly 
short in the middle of a sentence and 
staring hard at whatever actor happens 
to be on the stage at the time. The 
second act, laid on a ranch in Wyoming, 
is directly out of the old H. R. Jacobs 
circuit of the early 90’s. The curtain 
to this act, with the low comedy char- 
acter holding the thundering sheriff at 
bay with a pistol, the while the other 
characters hold the picture at stage left, 
cannot be fully appreciated save one go 
up into the gallery with a bag of pea- 
nuts. The acting in general is on a par 
with the virtues of the manuscript. The 
play was evidently produced under the 
direction of an eminent football coach. 
In “Little Jessie James,” a musical farce 
by Harlan Thompson, et al., amnesia 
does not figure in the slightest, as the 
authors of the book and tunes are plainly 
possessed of the best and most accurate 
of memories. “Children of the Moon,” 
by Martin Flavin, is, according to the 
New York newspapers, another pro- 
found masterpiece. For all I know, it 
may be, as the first act was so dull and 
nonsensical that I left the showhouse 
when it was over. I am therefore not 
privy to the rare delights that are al- 
leged to have bloomed subsequently. 
Judging from the first act, Mr. Flavin 
was hell bent for election on an Ibsen 
epic. That he far surpassed Ibsen after 
I had carelessly left the theatre, that, in 
fact, he exhibited a genius never even 
remotely approached by old Henrik, is 
clearly evident from the eulogies heaped 
upon him by my learned colleagues. 
Not since the Bard, according to Mr. 
John Corbin, has such a heaven-sent 
geist appeared in the drama. I am, nat- 
urally enough, thrilled to the marrow 
at the good news. But I am not going 
back to see the rest of the play. 
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Holy Writ 


By H. L. Mencken 


I 


Ji costed i good intentions are con- 
cealed in the “Riverside New 
Testament,” a translation “from 
the original Greek into the English of 
today” by the Rev. William G. Ballan- 
tine, D.D., LL.D. (Houghton), to 
pave all the avenues and side-streets of 
Hell from the Jonathan Edwards 
monument to the Boulevard of the 
Popes. It is the pious and laborious 
work of a divine now in his seventy- 
fifth year, and its laudable purpose is 
to clear Holy Writ of its howlers and 
archaisms, and so bring it within the 
understanding of the average American 
reader of today. Exactly the same pur- 
pose, I hope I may say without in- 
solence, prompted me to make my own 
translations of the Declaration of In- 
dependence and Lincoln’s .Gettysburg 
Address into the American vulgate ; my 
aim was to rescue both of these great 
papers from the Johnsonian English in 
which they were couched, and thus 
make them comprehensible to the great 
masses of the plain people, who had ap- 
parently forgotten the doctrines set 
forth in them, and were, in fact, tarring 
and lynching men who presumed to 
preach them. But my scheme failed, 
and for a simple reason. The plain 
people, hearing the Declaration in bald 
American, were outraged and alarmed 
by the ideas im it, and proceeded only 
to fresh assaults upon the fanatics who 
voiced them. So long as the Declara- 
tion had been mainly incomprehensible 
to them, so long as they had appre- 
hended it, not as a statement of concrete 
ideas but as a mere series of highfalutin 
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dithyrambs, they were able, when drunk 
enough, to stand it, but the moment they 
read it in the language cf their every- 
day life they leaped as if stuck with 
pins. And not only the common people. 
I was also denounced by Gelehrten in 
all parts of the country, and one of 
them, Prof. Dr. Scott, of the University 
of Michigan, hastened to assure a group 
of visiting English professors that I 
was a low and contumelious fellow, and 
that my dissemination of notions in 
contempt of the Motherland was thus 
not to be taken gravely. It seems to 
me that Dr. Ballantine’s new version 
of the New Testament will come to 
grief in the same manner. What he 
hopes to accomplish by it, as he says, 
is to bring what he calls “divine truth” 
down to the grasp of persons who get 
“no meaning at all or a meaning that is 
mistaken” out of the Authorized 
Version—that is, down to the generality 
of Americans, lay and clerical. But I 
greatly fear that what he will achieve, 
if his translation is widely circulated, 
is rather the propagation of agnosticism. 
For when they are put into plain Eng- 
lish some of the most venerated pas- 
sages in the New Testament begin to 
seem banal and dubious, and others 
begin to seem silly, and yet others begin 
to seem downright idiotic. In the Au- 
thorized Version their imbecility is con- 
cealed by the extremely elevated and 
beautiful dialect in which they are set 
forth, but in the speech of everyday 
it is only too plain. 

Worse, it appears to me that Dr. 
Ballantine often makes a mess of his 
work, even when he is most faithful 
to his purpose—that he often fails at 
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his primary business of converting the 
archaicisms of the Authorized Version 
into phrases that even a Methodist 
clergyman should understand. I turn at 
ran , for example, to Mark VIII, 
and encounter one of the most familiar 
and moving speeches of Jesus: “The 
foxes have holes, and the birds of the 
air have nests, but the Son of man hath 
not where to lay his head.” Dr. 
Ballantine seeks to improve this by 
changing nests into coverts and hath 
into has. What a botch, indeed! Nests 
is the natural, the imevitable word; it 
instantly conjures up a living image; 
it is absolutely simple and clear. But 
how many Christians in America, with- 
out resort to the dictionary, could give 
a sound definition of coverts? Certainly 
not five per cent. I doubt, in fact, that 
Dr. Ballantine himself could do it, for 
he uses the word in a very far-fetched 
sense. Covert means, primarily, cover 
for ground game—a shelter in a thicket 
or copse. The birds of the air do not 
resort to coverts; they resort to nests, 
as the estimable Matthew plainly says. 
I find many other such inept renderings 
without leaving the First Gospel. In 
Matthew V, 17, for example, there is 
the historic pronouncement: “Think not 
that I am come to destroy the law, or 
the prophets: I am not come to destroy, 
but to fulfill.” Dr. Ballantine converts 
the last clause into the incredibly 
clumsy and confusing: “I have not 
come to do away with them, but to fill 
them full.” To fill them full? What 
on earth does that mean? With what 
is he going to fill them? It would be 
hard to imagine any worse nonsense 
than that. But there is actually worse. 
In the fortieth verse of the same chapter 
—“And if any man will sue thee at the 
law, and take away thy coat. . .”— 
the venerable translator changes coat 
into tunic! Will this help the morons 
—or simply stump them? In the next 
verse—“And whosoever shall compel 
thee to go a mile . . .”—shall compel 
is changed to commandeer, which has 
been current English only since the 
Boer War and is still quite incompre- 
hensible to millions. Finally, still re- 
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maining in Matthew, I come to the 
Lord’s Prayer in Chapter VI, the 
version read daily in the public schools 
of all the American states that are 
Christian, and familiar even to Con- 
gressmen, bishops and the inmates of 
houses of correction. Here, if you 
don’t know it, is the Authorized 
Version : 


Our Father which art in heaven, Hallowed 
be thy name. Thy kingdom come. Thy will 
be done in earth, as it is in heaven. Give us 
this day our daily bread. And forgive us 
our debts, as we forgive our debtors. And 
lead us not into temptation, but deliver us 
from evil: For thine is the kingdom, and the 
power, and the glory, forever. Amen. 


And here (omitting the doxology, 
which is not found in the oldest Greek 
MSS) is Dr. Ballantine’s horror: 


Our Father in heaven, 
Thy name be kept holy; 
Thy kingdom come; 
Thy will prevail; 
As in heaven, so on earth, 


Our bread for the coming day 
Give us today; 
And forgive us our failures 
As we forgive those who fail toward us; 
And bring us not into trial, 
And save us from evil. 


II 


But this almost inconceivably fatuous 
effort to gild the lily is not the worst of 
Dr. Ballantine’s offendings; he is far 
more dangerous to the faith, I believe, 
when he achieves his avowed purpose— 
that is, when his version of the Greek 
original is actually clearer and better 
than the rendering of the King James 
Version. What misleads him here is 
a misapprehension of the nature of re- 
ligious feeling. He seems to think that 
it is the product of an intellectual proc- 
ess, that it arises out of ideas; it really 
has its origin in a sense of mystery, a 
complete escape from ideas. It seizes 
upon the mind most powerfully, indeed, 
when the evidences of its objective truth 
are most vague and unconvincing—in 
brief, when it is apprehended, not as 
fact, but as poetry—the negation, or, at 
all events, the antithesis of fact. The 
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success of Christianity in the world, as 
I have often argued, is due chiefly, if 
not wholly, to the incomparable beauty, 
as poetry, of its sacred books. It is 
hard to think of any other oriental re- 
ligion that is not logically more plausible 
and persuasive, but not one of them has 
a sacred literature that is even remotely 
to be compared, for sheer gaudy loveli- 
ness, to that of the decadent Judaism 
which, alone among them, has en- 
chanted the West. There are single 
Psalms that have ten times more beauty 
in them than the whole literature of 
Brahminism, ancient and modern; in 
the story of the Christ Child there is 
greater poetry than ever was heard of 
in Greece or Rome. It is this profound 
and disarming poetry, this irresistible 
evocation of the unattainable and ever 
to be desired, that gives Christianity 
its undiminished strength, despite the 
gradual destruction of all its so-called 
evidences. Poetry, I repeat, does not 
fetch a sentient man by convincing 
him; it fetches him by robbing him of 
the wish to be convinced—by lulling his 
critical faculties and setting him off 
upon an emotional debauch. Certainly 
there are few educated men left in the 
world who believe literally that Mary 
was got with child by God, or that the 
shepherds on the hills were guided to 
the manger by a dancing star, or that 
wise men came from the East to hail 
the new-born King in the manger at 
Bethlehem ; nevertheless, that man must 
be a dull clod, indeed, who is not moved 
by the simple and charming story, and 
made to wish a bit wistfully that such 
things could really be. It is, of all 
stories ever devised by man, enormously 
the most beautiful. The Jews, when 
they invented it, conquered the whole 
Western world. 

Now, poetry, as everyone knows, is a 
fragile flower, and will not bear trans- 
planting—certainly not anatomizing. 
It cannot be reduced to plain proposi- 
tions without losing everything that 
makes it what it is—without becoming, 
in fact, the very reverse of itself. Try 


the experiment with any poem you ad- 
mire, even with “Mary Had a Little 
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Lamb.” In prose all its bloom is gone; 
it becomes simply nonsense. This is 
true, of course, of great poetry as well 
as of poetry that is not great, as every 
attempt at a prose translation of the 
Odyssey bears witness. It is  pre- 
eminently true of the vast body of 
poetry which makes up the sacred books 
of Christianity. Try it with any of the 
Psalms, with the Sermon on the Mount, 
with the story of the Nativity, with the 
roaring strophes of Revelation. The 
thing becomes, in the speech of every- 
day, a mere absurdity. It is not only 
not moving; it is even somewhat laugh- 
able. To get the savor of it one must 
have the archaic language that it stands 
in, with its curiously inverted syntax, its 
strange and often barbaric phrases, its 
mysterious and scarcely comprehended 


terms. In other words, to get the 
savor one must have the savor. Dr. 
Ballantine, in his translation, has 


squeezed it all out. His New Testa- 
ment, ceasing to be a great poem, be- 
comes nothing more than a series of 
improbable anecdotes. I cannot imagine 
it making any new believers, save per- 
haps among idiots; on the contrary, it 
will very likely unmake not a few old 
believers. This is saying that it fails 
of its central aim, certainly and dis- 
astrously—that all the piety of the 
learned and reverend translator has 
gone into an enterprise that will delight 
and prosper the devil. Seeking to make 
customers for theology, he has only 
succeeded in scaring off customers for 
poetry. I am convinced, indeed, that 
even a congregation of Presbyterians, 
if his banal prose were read to them 
aloud, would begin to cough, shuffle 
their feet and look at their watches. 
Well, let us not heap opprobrium 
upon him. When he stands up to 
answer for his crime on the Judgment 
Morn, he will at least be able to say that 
he followed lofty precedent and thought 
himself in good company. The dock, 
indeed, will be full of holy men who 
sought to promote the faith by bring- 
ing the Bible to the multitude. A great 
folly. Poetry is always better heard 
than read—and it is best heard where 
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the lights are dim and a certain spooki- 
ness prevails. Let the priests read it, 
with vows to protect them, and then 
tell simple folk what is suitable for sim- 
ple folk to hear—above all, what is 
within the limits of their imagination, 
their sense of beauty. Whoever it was 
that translated the Bible into excellent 
French prose is chiefly responsible for 
the collapse of Christianity in France. 
Contrariwise, the men who put the 
Bible into archaic, sonorous and often 
unintelligible English gave Christianity 
a new lease of life wherever English is 
spoken. They did their work at a time 
of great theological blather and tur- 
moil, when men of all sorts, even the 
least intelligent, were beginning to take 
a vast and unhealthy interest in ex- 
egetics and apologetics. They were 
far too shrewd to feed this disconcert- 
ing thirst for ideas with a Bible in plain 
English; it was deliberately artificial 
even when it was new. They thus dis- 
persed the mob by appealing to its emo- 
tions, as a mother quiets a baby by 
crooning to it. The Bible that they 
produced was so unutterably beautiful 
that the great majority of men, in the 
face of it, could not fix their minds 
upon ideas. To this day it has en- 
chanted the English-speaking peoples 
so effectively that, in the main, they 
remain Christians, at least sentimen- 
tally. Paine has assaulted them, Dar- 
win and Huxley have assaulted them 
and a multitude of other merchants 
of facts have assaulted them, but 
they still remember the twenty-third 
Psalm when the doctor begins to shake 
his head, and they are still moved be- 
yond compare (though not, alas, to 
acts!) by the Sermon on the Mount, 
and they still turn once a year from 
their sordid and degrading labors to 
immerse themselves unashamed in the 
story of the manger. It is not much, 
but it is something. I do not admire 
the general run of American Christians 
—Methodists, United Brethren, Bap- 
tists, and such vermin. But try to 
imagine what the average low-browed 
Methodist would be if he were not a 
Methodist but an atheist! 
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The Latin Church, which I con- 
stantly find myself admiring, despite 
its occasional astounding imbecilities, 
has always kept clearly before it the 
fact that religion is not a syllogism, but 
a poem. It is accused by Protestant 
dervishes of withholding the Bible from 
the people. To some extent this is 
true; to the same extent the church is 
wise; again to the same extent it is 
prosperous. Its toyings with ideas, in 
the main, have been confined to its 
clergy, and they have commonly re- 
duced the business to a harmless play 
of technicalities—the awful concepts of 
heaven and hell brought down to the 
level of a dispute of doctors in long 
gowns, eager only to dazzle other doc- 
tors. Its greatest theologians remain 
unknown to 99 per cent of its ad- 
herents; the great theologians of 
Protestantdom—Wesley, Billy Sunday 
and the like—are as vulgarly familiar as 
Babe Ruth. Rome, indeed, has not only 
preserved the original poetry in Chris- 
tianity; it has also made capital ad- 
ditions to that poetry—for example, the 
poetry of the saints, of Mary, and of 
the liturgy itself. A solemn high mass 
is a thousand times as impressive, to a 
man with any genuine religious sense in 
him, as the most powerful sermon ever 
roared under the big-top by a Presby- 
terian auctioneer of God. In the face 
of such overwhelming beauty it is not 
necessary to belabor the faithful with 
logic; they are better convinced by let- 
ting them alone. Preaching is not an 
essential part of the Latin ceremonial. 
It was very little employed in the early 
church, and I am convinced that good 
effects would flow from abandoning it 
today, or, at all events, reducing it to 
a few sentences, more or less formal. 
In the United States the Latin breth- 
ren have been seduced by the example 
of the Protestants, who commonly 
transform an act of worship into a 
puerile intellectual exercise; instead of 
approaching God in fear and wonder 
these Protestants settle back in their 
pews, cross their legs, and listen to an 
ignoramus try to prove that he is a 
better theologian than the Pope. This 
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folly the Romans now slide into. Their 
clergy begin to grow argumentative, 
doctrinaire, ridiculous. It is a pity. A 
bishop in his robes, playing his part in 
the solemn ceremonial of the mass, is 
a dignified spectacle; the same bishop, 
bawling against Darwin half an hour 
later, is seen to be simply an elderly 
Irishman with a bald head, the son of 
a respectable police sergeant in South 
Bend, Ind. Let the reverend fathers 
go back to Bach. If they keep on 
spoiling poetry and spouting ideas, the 
day will come when some _ extra- 
bombastic deacon will astound humanity 
and insult God by proposing to trans- 
late the liturgy into American, that all 
the faithful may be convinced by it. 


Ill 


Tue autobiographies of Harry Kemp, 
Maxwell Bodenheim and other such 
daredevils of Greenwich Village take 
on a great obviousness and decorum 
when put beside the “Escapade” of 
Evelyn Scott (Seltzer), and even Frank 
Harris’ “My Life and Loves” loses 
something of its daring. For all these 
babbling males, in the end, fail to do 
what Mrs. Scott does: they never ex- 
hibit themselves in humiliating and de- 
gradingsituations. Inextremelynaughty 
and even discreditable situations, yes 
—but never in the actual dust. Mrs. 
Scott is far more candid and courage- 
ous. The tale of her life in the back- 
woods of Brazil, a fugitive in company 
with another woman’s husband, is a 
tale of almost inconceivable privations 
and hardships—a tale with little more 
romance in it than an attack of cholera 
morbus or the morning visit of the 
garbage-man. Do not mistake me: it 
is not “lewd and lascivious” in the 
Comstockian sense. I can find little in 
it to bring a blush to the maiden cheek 
of a Tammany judge’s 30-year-old 
daughter. The escapade dealt with, of 


course, is primarily sexual, and the 
events include an obsterical episode that 
is certainly not smothered in euphem- 
ism, but there is nowhere the slightest 
sign of a desire to shock prudes. 


All 
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this should be said in fairness to the 
author, and in fairness no less to 
connoisseurs of pornography, who may 
be misled otherwise into buying the 
book with the loftiest expectations. 
Mrs. Scott aims, in fact, at higher 
game. She is trying to tell her story 
with a degree of frankness that even 
Frank Harris would probably balk at; 
she is trying to remember the days, not 
only when she sinned the sins that are 
in all autobiographies (particularly 
those by poets), but also the days when 
she was dirty and had no clean clothes, 
and the days when a cockroach in the 
stew was as familiar to her as a star in 
the heavens, and the days when— 

But perhaps I had better halt here, 
for the line must be drawn somewhere. 
The important question is, what is the 
net effect of the book? Is it dignified de- 
spite its matter, or is it merely disgust- 
ing? Does it show any merit as a piece 
of writing, or is it only a mass of sordid 
scandal? It seems to me that the yes 
belongs in the first place both times. 
There is a lingering immaturity in parts 
of it, especially toward the end, and 
there are plenty of ambitious effects 
that fail to come off, but taking it as 
a whole it is a genuinely remarkable 
work, both as document and as litera- 
ture. The reality of the thing is never 
in doubt for an instant. When the au- 
thor postures, her posturing is naive 
and unashamed, and one takes it for 
exactly what it is. When her syllo- 
gisms—and she is often argumentative— 
are feeble and unsound, it is neverthe- 
less obvious that they are honestly her 
own. When she admires herself, which 
is not infrequently, there is always 
some ground for suspecting that, after 
all, she may have been admirable. It 
is a picture of a bold and foolish soul 
in the altogether, and there are skill and 
daring in almost every stroke. What 
brilliant and revolting sketches of that 
unknown and god-forsaken wilderness! 
What savage character portraits of the 
people that come in and go out of the 
scene! The exotic fascination of the 
background, of course, has its part 
here; the story would be a great deal 
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less terrible, one fancies, if it had been 
played out in sight of Sheridan square. 
But that background, remember, is not 
lugged in; it is as significant and in- 
escapable as the dark forest in “Heart 
of Darkness”; without it, there might 
have been no story to tell. Mrs. Scott 
paints it with the utmost adeptness. 
It casts its sinister shadows over every- 
thing, even the inner life of the author 
herself. The book is something quite 
new. There is a quality not unlike 
glamor in it. It peters out in puerility, 
but there are moments when it is un- 
mistakably distinguished. 

The author, I confess, somewhat 
puzzles me. Her early book of poems 
I have not read, but two or three years 
ago she printed a very unusual novel, 
“The Narrow House,” and gave 
promise of becoming a novelist of im- 
portance. This “Narrow House” was 
full of the thing that is vaguely called 
atmosphere. Out of a lumbering and 
sordid story there gradually emerged 
an extraordinarily vivid impression of 
an indescribable thing: the influence 
of human beings upon one another— 
their capacity for radiating a desperate 
and unintelligible unhappiness. It was 
a very creditable first novel, and I 
waited for its successor with the utmost 
interest. But that successor, “Narcis- 
sus,” turned out to be flat and pre- 
posterous—a novel full of people who 
talked like characters in a bad Pinero 
play and inhabited what seemed to be 
separate vacuums. It was an irritating 
disappointment; Mrs. Scott appeared 
to be actually trying to imitate Gertrude 
Atherton, Edith Wharton or other such 
favorite novelists of the last genera- 
tion. But “Escapade” certainly atones 
for that misstep. There is absolutely 
nothing imitative in it save the printing 
and binding. It is a book which, how- 
ever it looks two or three ga hence, 
will surely never get itself forgotten 


as an imitation. It is original in both 
conception and treatment, and it is 
original in a way that is extremely in- 
teresting. To do something that no one 
has ever done before is, after all, not 
hard, but to do something that has solid 


merit is a quite different story. It 
seems to me that the merit of “Es- 
capade” is of that quality. It is a bomb 
thrown into a quiet street. It will give 
the professors of Nordic blond life and 
letters something to screech over. 

Waldo Frank’s “Holiday” ( Liveright) 
is another assault upon the High 
Church tradition in the national litera- 
ture, but I find it, in the main, ineffec- 
tive and unconvincing. Frank’s aim, 
obviously, is to rescue the novel from 
the formalism that has long cursed it— 
to rid it of its conventional garrulity 
and sobriety of manner, and get a touch 
of lyrical passion into it. That aim is 
one that is pursued with varying suc- 
cess by various other writers, among 
them, Dorothy Richardson, Sherwood 
Anderson, James Joyce, and Mrs. 
Scott herself. But Frank, though he 
is bolder than any of them save Joyce, 
fails of his goal because his practical 
skill is not sufficient ; he has made him- 
self a formidable and fascinating 
ophicleide but he lacks the wind to 
blow it. Consider, for example, his 
first chapter. One of his main pur- 
poses here is to wash in a quick and 
vivid picture of a small Southern town 
—a dull, squalid, half-idiotic place, bak- 
ing in the hot glare between the pines 
and the sea. He essays the business 
by piling up short and disconnected 
sentences—in brief, by trying to do it 
in flashes. But the effect intended is 
never actually achieved. The thing is 
jerky, stenographic, staccato, but it is 
not vivid at all. A Joseph Conrad, 
writing in the manner of a_ convey- 
ancer’s clerk, would get an effect a 
thousand times as brilliant; even an O. 
Henry or a Richard Harding Davis 
would do quite as well. Later on, 
when Mr. Frank yields to his lyrical 
impulses more ecstatically, he is far 
more successful. The device of putting 
the reveries of his characters into a sort 
of barbaric free verse is not at all bad; 
what is more, it is new, for though 
Joyce came close to it, he never actually 
did it. But that one device is not 
enough to save the story. 

What ails the thing, at bottom, turn- 
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ing from its manner to its matter, is 
simply a gigantic incapacity for ac- 
curate observation. Whether or not 
Frank has ever lived in the South I do 
not know, but the Southerners that he 
here sets before us, both white and 
black, are so unreal that they cease to 
be human beings at all, and become 
mere apparitions in a cioud of smoke. 
I am myself somewhat gifted as a pro- 
fessor of Confederates, white and 
black, for I have lived among them all 
my life—in fact, I went to school with 
them, was dosed with ipecac in my 
nonage by one of them, used to play 
catty with them, have had several sad 
love affairs with their fair but incon- 
stant females, and share their cynical 
view of Abraham Lincoln to this day. 
All I can say is that I have never en- 
countered any such Southern colored 
youth as the one Frank hounds to an 
undeserved lynching, and that I have 
never heard of any Southern white 
woman who was even remotely like the 
gal he depicts as succumbing to the 
young Ethiop’s manly beauty, and even 
proposing to dance before him in the 
altogether. (Since Anderson’s “Many 
Marriages” all the novelists of the Vil- 
lage seem to be pulling off their under- 
shirts). Nor have I ever heard any 
Southerners, white or black, employ 
the phrases that Frank puts into the 
mouths of his characters. He actually 
makes them misuse the sub-Potomac 
pronoun, you-all! This is as bad as 
if a novelist writing of New York 
should manhandle the pronunciation, 
as in woild. Altogether, a somewhat 
depressing piece of goods. <A _ great 
earnestness is in it, but not much else. 
Frank would be improved, I suspect, if 
he could be set to writing editorials 
for the New York Times for thirty 
days and thirty nights. 

“Geography and Plays,” by Gertrude 
Stein (Four Seas), is 419 pages of 
drivel. In the days before the war, 
when Miss Stein printed her “Tender 
Buttons,” there was at least some 
charm of novelty in her ponderous 
prancing. That was also the time of 
the first Freud uproar, and I remember 


putting in an amusing evening with a 
distinguished American poet, examin- 
ing the Stein dithyrambs in the light of 
the new revelation. But Freud and the 
device of stringing meaningless phrases 
together are both now stale. “Geography 
and Plays” is dreadful stuff, indeed. 
Even more dreadful is the encomiastic 
preface by Sherwood Anderson. As 
one of the earliest and most faithful 
admirers of Anderson I can only say 
that I wish heartily that he would go 
back to the Middle West and resume the 
observation and limning of its yokels, 
a task for which he has singular talents. 
If he lingers in New York any longer 
and ingests any more of the bilge that 
passes for profound thinking among the 
inhabitants of its literary half-world 
he will presently become a downright 
Rosicrucian. 


IV 


Brief Notices 

Memoirs oF Hickey, Vor. III 
(1782-1790), edited by Alfred Spencer 
(Knopf)—The third volume of the most 
amusing memoirs printed in years—a tale 
altogether incomparable and indescribable. 
The naivete of Pepys is in it, and some- 
thing of the scoundrelism of Casanova, 
and even something of the charm of 
Goldoni and Cellini. 

An Ovutztaw’s Diary, by Cécile Tormay 
(McBride)—The exhilarating and edifying 
story of the triumph of democracy in 
Hungary. I commend it to all Liberals. 

Ipioms AND IpriomATic PurRases, by Frank 
H. Vizetelly and Leander J. de Bekker 
(Funk)—An extremely useful reference 
book, well planned and very competently 
executed. 

Tue Evotution or HuNGARY AND Its PLACE 
IN European History, by Count Paul 
Teleki (Macmillan)—A clear and admir- 
able presentation of facts of which Ameri- 
can professors of history know nothing and 
American editorial writers less. A book 
of genuine value, with a comprehensive 
bibliography appended. 

Or Wuat Use Are THE ComMON PEOPLE? 
by Heinrich E. Buchholz (Warwick)—An 
eloquent plea for the Homo boobus. If 
God spares me, I'll probably review it at 
length later on. 

Paut C£zAnNE: His Lire anv Art, by Am- 
broise Vollard (Brown)—An intimate and 
interesting account of the great French 
painter, devoid of all attempt at a criticism 
of his theories. 
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HIS page is not for the wise young 

man who is perfectly satisfied 
with himself and his business equip- 
ment, who believes that the only 
reason he is not paid twice as much 
is that he has never been “given a 
chance.” 


This page is a personal message 
to the man who has responsibilities, 
who feels secretly that he ought to 
be earning several thousand dollars 
more a year, but who simply lacks 
the confidence necessary to lay hold 
on one of the bigger placesin business. 
We would like to put into the hands 
of every such man a copy of a little 
book that contains the seeds of self- 
confidence. It is called “Forging 
Ahead in Business” and is sent 
without obligation. 


We have in mind, for example, a 
certain man who is now auditor of 
a great corporation in the Middle 
West. Until he was thirty-one years 
of age he was a bookkeeper. His 
employers had made up their minds 
that hewouldalwaysbe abookkeeper. 
His wife was beginning secretly to 
wonder. Worst of all, he himself was 
beginning to lose faith. 


He sent for “Forging Ahead in 


Men who “know it all” 


are not invited to read this page 


Business; without any great hope 
in its results, he enrolled in the Mod- 
ern Business Course and Service. The 
first few months of his association 
with the Alexander Hamilton Insti- 
tute were a revelation to him. He 
found himself being initiated into 
departments of business that had 
hitherto been a mystery to him. He 
was learning the fundamentals of 
purchasing, of merchandising, of ad- 
vertising, of office and factory man- 
agement, and corporation finance. 


He began quietly to make sugges- 
tions totheofficials—suggestions that 
surprised them, because they had 
ceased to expect anything from him. 
They revised their estimate of his 
capacities; when the position of au- 
ditor became vacant, he was given 
his chance. And recently, on an 
important financial problem, he 
argued against the position of the 
company’s own attorneys— basing 
his argument on principles which the 
Institute had taught—and by prov- 
ing his point succeeded in saving the 
company $60,000. 


The self-confidence which the In- 
stitute gave him has transformed that 
man. He will be a vice-president of 


Alezander Hamilton Institute, Limited, C. P.-R. Building, Toronto 
Australian Address, 42 Hunter Street, Sydney 


Copyright, Alerander Hamilton Institute 


that great corporation; and at 31 he 
was condemned to be a bookkeeper 
for life. 


For the man who is perfectly con- 
tent with himself and his job the 
Alexander Hamilton Institute can do 
nothing. But there are thousands of 
men who could double their incomes in 
one year if they believed in themselves 
and had the solid business knowledge 
to back up their belief. 


To such men the Institute offers 
“Forging Ahead in Business’’—a 
book with power in every page, and 
which also describes clearly and 
interestingly what the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute can do for you. 
Thousands of successful men regard 
it as one of the most valuable little 
books they ever sent for. May we 
send it to you? The coupon is for 
your convenience. 


! Alexander Hamilton Institute | 
914 Astor Place, New York City l 


I Send me “‘Forging Ahead in 
Business” which I may keep 
without obigation. 


Business 
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Never in three quarters of a cen- 
tury have we offered such 
amazing bargains. 
money-saving opportunities in 
latest Diamond Bargain List, 


Here’s why we can offer such 
remarkable values: This 75 year 
old firm—rated at over$1 ,000,000.00 
capital — the largest and oldest 
diamond banking institution of 
its kind in the world has made 
loans on Diamonds, Watches, and 
other eves in excess of 
$25,000,000.00, 


1 Why Pay Full Prices 


Thousands of onpaid loans. Must 
sell now. 
Watches and other Gems of un- 
usval qualities — at an entirely 
different price basis — viz: loan 


risk wesend youany —: you 
wish for absolutely 


match the bargain at 60 per cent more. 
Diam 


exchange Drivilege at full prices. 


Latest List 
Diamond Loans 


Send at once for latest list. 
of loans and other 


ail with welght 


Mail Coupon Now 


Hundred of 


ing those shown here. 


Costs Nothing to See 


Diamonds, Jewels, 


ues not market values. Atour 


on. No red tape. o ebiigation, 
bay onless satisfied you not 


ete. Get detalis of Free 
offer. No obligation. List is free. 


1719 DeRoy Bidg...Pittsbe 
Without obligation, sena me free, your atest Bargain 
Di atches and other jewelry. 
NOME. 


Genuine German Mauser 


Latest model 9 shot automatie, 
Shoots standard cartridges—lies 
flat in pocket special at $11.65, 


Famous Luger 30 cal. $15.65. 
Hand Ejector Revolver, swing out 


cylinder, 32 cal. $15.65. 38 cal, 
$16.65. Brand new latest models, 


Guaranteed Genuine Imported. 
Poy on Delivery Pius Postage 
SEND NO MONEY 
Gatigfaction guaranteed or 

promptly refunded. 


shot, 
Like you used over there $9.75. 


Steel Automatic, 
cal. $7.95; 32 cal. $8.95. 


Automatio, shoots 7 quick 
. Special sale pri 


Top Break. Revolver, 32 or 38 cal. 
Special at $8.25. 


WATTS TRADING CO. 


it Warren St., Desk 230, New York 


ad Tr ined Executive 


,) Nation-wide demand for trained executives ; all de- 
partments, hotels, clubs, ‘apartment houses; un- 
crowded field; fine living; quick advancement; our 


Dull Hair 


Noted actresses all abhor dull hair 
—they can’t afford to have it. They 
have no more choice in the color of 
their hair than youhave. Their hair 
is more beautiful, because their pro- 
fession — their — environment— 
soon teaches them how to make the 
best of what nature has given them. 

Practically every woman has reason- 
ably good hair—satisfactoryin quantity, 
texture and color. So-called dull hair 
is the result of improper care. Or- 
dinary shampooing is not enough; just 
washing cannot sufficiently improve 
dull, drab hair. Only a sham «for that 
adds “that little something” 
lacks can really improve it. 

Whether your hair is light, medium or 
dark, it is only necessary to supply this elusive 
little’ something to make it beautiful. This 
can be done. If your hair lacks lustre—if it 
is not quite as rich in tone as you would like 
to have it—you can easily give it that little 
something it lacks. No ordinary shampoo 
will do this, for ordinary shampoos do nothing 
but clean the hair. Golden Glint Shampoo 
is NOT an ordinary shampoo. It does more 
than merely clean. It adds that little some- 
thing which distinguishes really pretty hair 
from that which is dull and ordinary. 

Have a Golden Glint Shampoo today and 
give your hair this special treatment which is 
all it needs to make it as beautiful as you 
desire it. 25c. a package at toilet counters or 
postpaid direct. J. W. Kobi Co., 153 Spring 
Street, Seattle, Wash. 


MONEY 


You, too, can now earn 


$100 to $250 aweek 


I'll show ven & how—te your spare 


Master Salesman 


Selling offers + Fey biggest oppor- 
tunities—$4,000 to $15,000 a year. 
No other work pays as much. Big 
jobseverywhere. This fascinating 
money-making field is coiling you. 

m't think you can’t sell 
show you how. Let me show Re. 
why I am the best fitted man in 
America to give you REAL training. 
My method the quickest, easiest 
most successful money can buy. 

cou m today for myfree ok On ng 
The R ght Way to Sell.’ 
JAS. P. wane. General Sales Manager 
**The Man Who Makes Money-Makers”* 
as. P. Ward, Gen. Sales Mgr., 
027 Administration Bidg., 
Manufacturers’ Sales Corp. of America, 
1774-1790 Ave,, Chicago, Ill. 
book on Amazing Opportunities 


Send me at once F 


methods en by leading hotels everywhere ; “The Right Way to > Sell.” 
write for Bree Book “Your Bic Orrortvniry.’ - 
is Hotel Training Schools 
2 Please mention NewsstaNnp Group when answering advertisements October 
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RALTA 


AS THEY WRANGLED over her price she cowered be- 
. hind the curtain, striving to veil her beauty from 
their ravenous eyes, 

The dreadful bargain was made. The babble in the stuffy 
room increased. Suddenly it ceased. All eyes were turned 
toward the terrible, veiled figure who appeared at the door. 

‘‘Her price?’’ he said, his weird green eyes fixed upon 
the girl who had just been sold to another man. The slave 
dealer’s teeth began to chatter. 

“Accept the maiden as an unworthy gift,”’ he faltered— 

Who was the veiled stranger, that this motley of men 
Arabs, Circassians, Nubians, Chinese—should tremble at 
his approach? What was this young girl’s fate to be? 

This is but one of the mysterious moments in the hidden 

whirlpools of a great city—but one of the thrilling stories in 
the world-famous books here offered you at a splendid bar- 
gain—books that have sold by the hundred thousand copies 
at much higher prices— 


Masterpieces 


of Oriental Mystery 


11 Thrilling Volumes—By Sax Rohmer 


=_ 


IKE flame do they move—these stories of Sax Rohmer 
—hot with the flame of life—of drama—of danger. 
Cold—ice cold—with fear and dread and treachery. 
Send the coupon—it is a reserved seat for the whole 
family for months ahead—a reserved seat at the most 
thrilling drama of action of modern times. It has an all- 
starcast of men and women in trouble,in danger, in mys- 
tery. They escape from thrillingdangers, you escape from 
all boredom, from your business, from your troubles. 
Sax Rohmer bears you on a magic carpet to strange 
underground parts of Shanghai, of San Francisco, of 
London, of Alexandria. He reveals to you the tricks of 
all nations. He lets you into the secrets of Chinese re- 
ligious fanatics, slips you into robber bands of India; 
from hidden traps you peer at wily opium smugglers. 


A Bargain for Alert People 
In order to spread this introductory offer quickly 


— allread mete and de- 
tective stories. Why? ause the 
test men have alwavs known 
to relax and to recreate their 


FREE True Exploits of Famous Detectives 
These are the stories you get FREE 


among discriminating readers in different localities, Sax } 
Rohmer has worked with us wholeheartedly. 

Editorial and plate costs and the author’s own royal- 
ties have been cut to a negligible amount in order to 
make possible the sale of this first uniform edition of 
Sax Rohmer’s works at 


25% off the Publisher’s Price 


This amazingly low price holds good for the present 
edition, though we can make no promises for the future. 

Furthermore, in order that you may judge these re- 
markable books for yourself, we will send you a com- 
plete set to enjoy for ten days—in your own home—free. 

And in addition to the present low price, to you who 
are wise enough to accept our offer right away, we will 
send, as a reward for your promptness, 


3 Wondertul Volumes NOW 


Here are hundreds of pages teem- 
Ing with excitement—amazing adven- 


minds. They know that the brain 
never gets tired, but that it cannot 
work efficiently if it gets intoa rut. 
So they vary their interests. What 
cannot find in the repressions of 
al life they obtain by reading 
thrilling and fascinating detective 
and mystery stories. The refresh- 
ment of such tonics recreates them. 
You, too, often need to rebuild your 
mind. Then come to the land where 
the lotus lures ...know the mysteri- 
ous maiden whose love was mis- 
understood...slip from the clutches 
of the most unfathomable power of 
the East, the impenetrable Dr. Fa 
Manchu—creation of Sax Rohmer. 


And follow the trail of these stories. 


Here you can read 41 fascinating chron- 
icles of the most celebrated crimes of his- 
tory,compiled by famous writers ofcriminal 
stories from the actual exploits of interna- 
tionally known detectives, such as Pinker- 
ton—Wilkie, Former Chief of the U. S. 

ret Service—Inspector Thomas Byrnes 
—Trepoft of the Imperial Russian Police 
Froest, Superintendent of Scotland Yard—= 
Vidocq, Father of Detectives—Sp 
Agents of the U. vernment. 


These names only hint at the bayiay | the in- 
trigue, the thrills awaiting you in the big vol- 
umes of the most ex dinary detective stories 


ever written. 
FREE If You Mail the Coupon NOW 


tures of notorious Robbers, Assassins, 
Forgers and Smugglers—actual ex- 
ploits of world-renowned Detec- 
tives, Secret Service Men and 

Government Agents—a!l the 
more thrilling because they 
are absolutely true. 


eet of MASTERPIECES 

OF ORIENTAL MYS- 

: é TERY, by Sax Rohmer, in 

S 11 volumes, handsomely 

fn cloth; also True Exploits of 

Famous Detectives in 8 vols. If 1 

decide tokeep the books, I willsend 

You $1.00 promptly and further pay 

you $1.00 a month for only 12 months 

for the Sax Rohmer set and wil! keep the 

4 *True Exploits of Famous Detectives’’ with- 

out charge. Otherwise I will return both sets 

within 10 days of receipt, at your expense, the 
al examination to cost me nothing. 
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Gray Hair Banished 
in fifteen minutes 


The progressive features of “INECTO RAPID” 
represent a distinct advance over all other hair 
coloring preparations. 

“INECTO RAPID” is used by thousands of 
the finest beauty establishments in America, 
including such ultra-fashionable shops as_ the 
Waldorf-Astoria, Biltmore, Commodore, Plaza 
and Pennsylvania. 

“INECTO RAPID” is specifically guaranteed 
to color naturally gray, faded or streaked hair to 
any desired shade in fifteen minutes. The color 
is absolutely permanent. It is so natural it can- 
not be detected from nature even under a micro- 
scope. It is harmless to the hair and its growth, 
“INECTO RAPID” differs absolutely from all other 
hair colorings because it repigmentizes the hair shaft 
instead of only coating the surface. Thousands of 
women apply it in the privacy of their own homes 
with verfect success. 

SEND NO MONEY 
Write for particulars with proof and 
our ‘Beauty Analysis Chart’ Form BBB, 


INECTO, Inc. 
Salons and Laboratories 
33-35 W. 46th St., New York, N. Y. 


How to Beautify Your 
Eyes in One Minute 


Just a wee touch of “MAYBELLINE” and your eyebrows 
and lashes will appear naturally dark, long and luxurious, 
Instantly and unfailingly the eyes appear larger, deeper and 
more brilliant. The remarkable improvement in your beauty 
and expression will astonish and delight you. “MAYBELL- 

INE” is different from other preparations, that is why it 
is the largest selling eyelash beautifier in the world. 1t will 
not spread and smear on the face or make the lashes stiff. 
Each dainty box contains brush and mirror. Two shades, 
Brown for Blondes, Black for Brunettes, Purchase a box of 
“MAYBELLINE,” use it once and you will never be with- 
out it again. 75c at your dealer's or direct from us, post- 
paid, Accept only pagine “MAYBELLINE” and your 
satisfaction is assured, Tear out this ad now as a reminder. 


MAYBELLINE CO., 4750-B Sheridan Road, Chicago 


is simplified, complete High School Course 
= falls prepared for home study by leading 
essors—meets all requirements for entrance 
to college and the leading professions. 
Whether you need High Schos School 
training or specialized instruc 
tion in any Mya or profession 
the Amer‘can Sc: can 
Free Bulletin. 


American School 
Drexel Ave. and 58th Street 
H-768 


hicago_ 


American School. Dept. H- 768 Drexel Ave. and 58th St., Chicago 
checked and 


Bend me full information on the subject how you will help 
me win success. 


"Machine Shop Practice 


Architect 
Suit 


..Civil Engineer 
Structural Engineer 


Engineer 


@ 


ublic 


call ccoantant 
Accountant and Audivor 
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clectrical Engineer 


Light & School 
at Guidance Wireless io 
eBusiness Law Undecided 
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Address.......... 


PERSONAL APPEARANCE 


is now more than ever the key-note of success. Bow-Legged 
and Knock-Kneed men and women, both young and old, will 
be glad to hear that I have now ready for market, my new 
appliance, which will successfully straighten, within a short 
time, bow-leggedness and knock-kneed legs, safely, quickly and 
permanently, without pain, operation or discomfort. Will not 
interfere with your daily work, being worn at night. My new 
“‘Lim-Straitner,’’ Model 18, U. 8. Patent, is easy to adjust; 
its result will save you soon from further humiliation, and 
improve your personal appearance 100 per cent. 

Write today for my free copyrighted physiological and anatomical 
book which tells you how to correct bow and knock-kneed legs 
without any obligation on your part. Enclose a dime for postage. 


M. Trilety, Specialist, 592 L. Ackerman Bidg., Binghamton, N. Y. 


Let the World’s Most Per- 
fect Man Show You the Way 
to Radiant Health and Energy 


Be physically perfect—develop your 
power of will—overcome disease—P 

Atlas will show you how, Send for 
new amazing 64-page book full of ex- 
traordinary living pictures of speci- 
mens of perfect manhood. Enclose 10 
cents to cover wrapping and mailing 
charges. Grasp this opportunity of 
learning the rare secrets of becoming 
physically perfect. Do it now. Address 

PROF. CHARLES ATLAS 


Trice pronounced the World's 
WOST PERFECT Man re- 


receiving ST Suite 201, 96 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City 
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NEW LOW PRICES—SAVE 1/3 


A You can now buy on credit 
\\ than even cash jewelers charge, because 
we import our diamonds from Antwerp and 
sell at wholesale prices. Your dealings with 
us are strictly confidential. There is no red 
tape Nordelay. Your credit is good. 


30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


‘ Select article desired and send deposit 
to show good faith. If you are not sat- 
isfied we will return your money. 
This is the most libera! offer ever 
made. You cannot lose. 


set in 14 Kt. ate 
18 Kt. solid gold 


> -< < -< 


with each sale. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG NO.112I 


<>) 


SEX 


Facts other sex books don’t dare 
discuss are plainly told in “Where 
Knowledge Means Happiness.” 
Creates a new kind of married love. 
One reader says: 

It contains more real information than 
all other sez books put together. 
Sent in plain cover, by return mail, 
for $1 . money order, check 


& WATCE 
PARK ROW WORTD SLOG.NEW YORK | 


From “Where Knowledge 
Means Happiness’”’ 
Copyright 1921 


KNOWLEDGE BOOK CO., Dept.27, 257 W. TIst St., New York 


MONE" 


or stamps. 


AT HOME 


bi 4 can ate $15 to $60 weekly in your spare time writing 
show cards. °o canvassing or soliciting. We instruct you 
by our new simple tograph system, pay you cash each week 
oe guarantee you steady work. Write for full particulars and 


L 
THEANITA $1,250,000.00 


=. Toronto, Can. 


EF, a trial box of Koskett, 
ccessful in so many cases? 
10 DAYS FREE TRIAL. Try inly to answer this ad by 
ah e or two hairs; asking for 


PAYMENTS. mous treatment is for 


YEAR GUA with every ‘air and several forms 
-Ward reb wad 
a late any cases a new hair 


ted when all else had 
or yourself. Koskott 
en;isperfectly harm- 
m starts in a few days. 
marion F, New York 


that will give you years of service. 
Write to- 


f pewriter 
business, type r ailding, 
we do it,our wonderful offer. ‘Act now 


SHIPMAN WARD MFG. CO. 
1887 


OF FACTS. 
inside about 


Price Cut 14 On World’s 


GreatestR 


Latest Edition 
Let ex 8s work for you—in these books you will find the most 


remarkable 
that wasever assembIh 


renceBooks 


collection of — ical job experience and vital knowledge 
»k form. More than 200 of the greatest 


engineers, lawyers, buskiess men, and — experts—all of them 


men who have gone through the mil 


give you in these books a 


life-time of valuable inside information on the line of work in which 


doing things 
roblem—if you ‘had 
coupon for 


Just fill out the coupon and we will immediately send you an 


of these libraries express collect. 


Test them out thoroughly for seven days. 
If you decide that they will do for 


send them back at our expense. 


Read the books over care’ cully. 
If you do not want them, 


_ what they have done for 280,000 other men to whom they 
S300" more money and success, pay $2.80 within one week 


a month thereafter until the speciz 
Mail the oom coupon NOW 
er, better job and bigger pay. 


amounts to only 10c a day. 


ial price is paid. This 
if you want a 


FREE Consulting Membership 


A resident staff of from 15 to 20 practical experts is waiting 


to solve for you any difficulty that you may have. 


A letter or 


a wire to American Technical Ly will bring you an im- 


mediate answer and the solu 


YourChoice75caWeek 


5 vols. Ca: gy ond Contenstig 
—was $37. SO 9.80 
12 vols. American = Lew and vas 
tice free sensing 
page book 
forme) 


vols. Applied Electricity—was 
was 
$45.00 now............. 1.80 
34.80 

8 vols. Man. 
—wWwas MOW. 


< 


ing —was 
4 vols. Sanitation, Heating and 
Ventilating—was $5.00 now 
4 vols. Fire F Prevention and Insur- 
ance—w: now. ..14.80 
6 vols. Modern. Machine Sho 
ractice—was $45 now. ..21. 
4 vols. and 
00 now...... 
Drawing—was $30.00 
NOW. 14.80 


to your problems. This advis- 
ory staff of practical men plus 
— working and reference li- 
rary will enable you to handle 
successfully any job in your line, 
These men know all the latest 
methods and the newest 
best ways of doing things. Let 
raising consulting staff 
RSILENT PARTNER. 
Thée free consulting mem- 
bership offer is good fora 
limited time only and can 
be withdrawn without 
notice. 


Send No Money 

Here is your opportunity if 
— want to earn more money. 

member we are taking all the 
chance—you pay nothing until 
you are thoroughly convinced 
that these books will help you 
to greatly increase your pay. 
Isn't this about t falrest 
preqecttion that was ever made 
you 


American Technical 


Dept. X-7146 Chicago, Ill. 
© A.T.S. 1923 


AMERICAN SOCIETY, Dept. X7146Chicago. 


Please send me a set of...... 


saad 


days’ FRE! E EXAMINATION, chipping charges collec 


examine these ks thoroughly 
within seven days and 00 a 


if satisfied will 


ARs until I have paid the special 
decide i Bod kee 4+ books, I wil] return 


is understood that if I 
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INECTO 


RAPID 


A 


Gray Hair Banished 


in fifteen minutes 


The progressive features of “INECTO RAPID” 
represent a distinct advance over all other hair 
coloring preparations, 
“INECTO RAPID” is used by thousands of 
the finest beauty establishments in America, 
including such ultra-fashionable shops as_ the 
Waldorf-Astoria, Biltmore, Commodore, Plaza 
and Pennsylvania. 
“INECTO RAPID” is specifically guaranteed 
to color naturally gray, faded or streaked hair to 
any desired shade in fifteen minutes, The color 
is absolutely permanent. It is so natural it can- 
not be detected from nature even under a micro- 
scope. It is harmless to the hair and its growth, 
“INECTO RAPID” differs absolutely from all other 
hair colorings because it repigmentizes the hair shaft 
instead of only coating the surface. Thousands of 
women apply it in the privacy of their own homes 
with perfect success. 
SEND NO MONEY 
Write for particulars with proof and 
our “Beauty Analysis Chart’’ Form BBB, 
INECTO, Inc. 
Salons and Laboratories 
33-35 W. 46th St., New York, N. Y. 


How to Beautify Your 
Eyes in One Minute 


Tust a wee touch of “MAYBELLINE” and your eyebrows 
and lashes will appear naturally dark, long and luxurious 
Ins tantly and unfailingly the eyes appear larger, deeper and 
more brilliant. The remarkable improvement in your beauty 
and expression will astonish and delight you. “MAYBELL- 
INE” is different from other preparations, that is why it 
is the largest selling eyelash beautifier in the world. It will 
not spread and smear on the face or make the lashes stiff. 
Each dainty box contains brush and mirror, Two shades, 
Brown for Blondes, Black for Brunettes, Purchase a box of 
“MAYBELLINE,” use it once and you will never be with- 
out it again. Tie at your dealer's 2 direct from us, post- 
paid. Accept only genuine “MAYBELLINE” and your 
satisfaction is assured, Tear out this ad now as a reminder. 


MAYBELLINE CO., 4750-B Sheridan Road, Chicago 
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PERSONAL APPEARANCE 


is now more than ever the key-note of success. Bow-Legged 
and Knock-Kneed men and women, both young and old, will 
be glad to hear that I have now ready for market, my new 
appliance, which will successfully straighten, within a short 
time, bow-leggedness and knock-kneed legs, safely, quickly and 
permanently, without pain, operation or discomfort. Will not 
interfere with your daily work, being worn at night. My new 
“‘Lim-Straitner,"’ Model 18, U. 8. Patent, is easy to adjust; 
its result will save you soon from further humiliation, and 
improve your personal appearance 100 per cent, 

Write today for my free copyrighted physiological and anatomical 
book which tells you how to correct bow and knock-kneed legs 
without any obligation on your part. Enclose a dime for postage. 


M. Trilety, Specialist, 592 L. Ackerman Bidg., Binghamton, N. Y. 
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ks 


Let the World’s Most Per- 
fect Man Show You the Way 
to Radiant Health and Energy 


Be physically perfect—develop your 
power of will—overcome disease—Prof. 
Atlas will show you how. Send for 
new amazing 64-page book full of ex- 
traordinary living pictures of speci- 
mens of perfect manhood. Enclose 10 
cents to cover wrapping and mailing 
charges. Grasp this opportunity of 
learning the rare secrets of becoming 
physically perfect. Do it now. Address 
PROF. CHARLES ATLAS 
Suite 201, 96 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City 


Tieice pronounced the World's 
MOST PERFECT Man re- 
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vols. Modern Machine Shop 
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4 vols. Drawing—was’ $30.00 
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WATCH CO, 
E 
Facts other sex books don’t dare 
discuss are plainly told in ““Where 
Knowledge Means Happiness.” 
Creates a new kind of married love. 
One reader says: 
It contains more real information than 
all other sex books put together. 
“Whe Sent Y Ve cover, by return mail, 
a ew for cash, money order, check 
Copyright 1921 
KNOWLEDGE BOOK CO., Dept.27, 257 W. 71st St., New York 
RN MON] 
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: Fe \\\uli.\ than even cash jewelers charge, because Li 
> wolmport our diamonds from Antwerpand ine 
| of 
Work 
0 will 
to show good faith. If you are not sat- 
i isfied we will return your money. 
ALL This is the most liberal offer ever | fi 
| sparkling mt C—S48.00 2.00 
Latest Edition 
Let experts work for you— in these books you will find the most 
remarkable collection of practical job experience and vital knowledge 
vols. Applied Electricity—was 
$60.00 now... . .29.80 
Auto Engineering—was 
$45.00 now... 21.80 
vols. Civil Engineering—was 
$67.50 now.... mp 34.80 
8 vols. Business Management— 
turn 
t if I 
rship 
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ITS OFF 
because 


IT'S OUT 


—huandreds of hiirs in an instant 
That's why Z/P is so successful and 
so popular with Beauty Shops, 
Specialists, Actresses and women of 
good judgment, 

P does more than merely remove 
surface hair, It actually attacks the 


cause under the skin, and thus vey gently and painless!y lifts out the hairs 
with the roots. The process seems aluvost miraculous, but my eighteen years of 
success in giving treatments ‘with ZIP, and the colossal increase in sales 


prove that it is the scientifically correct way to destroy the growth. 

Whatever preparation you use, demand that you see the reets after taking 
treatment and thus be sure that you are attacking the cause. P is easily 
and absolutely harmless. It 
leaves the skin soft and smooth, pores contracted, and like magic your skin 
becomes adorable. Gansentend on money-back basis, 

FREE DEMONSTRATION at my Salon. 
Write for FREE BOOK, “Beauty’s Greatest Secret.” 
FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 


M4 Dept. 435, 
562 Fifth Avenue 
Vaclan§ (Ent. on 46th St.) 
Specialist New York City 


Mail this 
coupon 
today. 


**Beaut e 
telling how to ac beautiful and ex 
plaining Zit. Also please send me 
& Free Sample of your Massage & Cleansing Cream, 
guaranteed not to grow bair.( Please print your name) 


‘Young Man! 


DON'T SLIP! KEEP FIT, enjoying 
the exhilarating comfort of 


a LANTZ 


(Not a “suspensory.”’) 

Natural. Scientific. It 

takes the tension 

, off vital nerve center, 

makes a man light on his feet, with freedom 
of action for mind and muscles. Gives a 
refined appearance. Some “‘suspensories” are 
injurious; my prostatic treatise tells why. 


Absorbent linen sack, elastic bands, 
\\ 
\ 


tor 10 cents; free, with ord 


Short-Story Writing 


A practical forty-lesson 
course in the writing and 
marketing of the Short- 
\ Story, taught by Dr. J. Be 
| Esenwein, famous critic an 
teacher; Editor of The 
Writer’s Monthly. 
One pupil has earned over 
$5,000 writing in his spare time 
—hundreds are selling constants 
DR. ESENWEIN Jy to the leading publishers. 
150 page catalog free. Please address ‘ 


The Home Correspondence School & 
Estab, 1997 Springfield, Mass. € 


SENDNOMON 


LOWEST PRICES 


FOR THESE 
BAUTOMATICS 
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32 cal. with a, 


Magazine FRE 
25 Cal. 6-shot Blue Steel......... $6.05 
25 Cal. 8-shot Mauser ......... $11.65 
32 Cal. 7-shot Mauser ........... $12.65 
30 Cal. 9-shot Luger............. $15.65 
Tr 8 or 32.20 Cal. $1725 
EJECTOR! 
32 or 38 Cal. 
Break-Open $925 
REVOLVER 


32. cal.6 shot Brand New Guns 
Use Standard 


HAND EJECTOR Ammunition, 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back. 
ostman Our Price, Plus Postage. 


"EDWARDS IMPORT TRADING CORP. 


258 Broadway Dept. 360 New York 


Easy for you to own this beau- 
tiful ring or give it as a pres- 
ent. Simply send $2—we will 
send the ring. 

10 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 
Wear it 10 days and if you don’t 
agree it is an amazing bargain, 
return it and we will refund your 
money. If satisfied, pay $1.50 a 
week until $52.50 is paid. 

E Write for catalog. Diamonds, 

Watches, Jewelry—$10 
$1,000 all on long creatt. 
Est. 1 bead Address Dept. A-22 


Y set in 
PLATINUM 
Seven flery blue 
white diamonds ar 
tistically set in solid 
platinum. Looks like 
$750 solitaire. Ring & 
is 14 Karat solid 
green gold hand- 
somely en- 
graved. 


MAIDEN LA 


nickel or gold adjusting clips and 
hook, weight 1 ounce, $1.50 or $2, 
post free; sizes: large, medium, 
small, Give waist. Not Sold in Stores, 

Cc. LANTZ 
Lock Box 16 Atlantic Highlands, N.J. 

FRE Dress Making Lessons 
Any girl or woman 15 or can 
easily Learn DRESS DESIGNING 
AND MAKING in 10 WEEKS, 
Mm using spare moments. De- 
signers earn 5,603. 


My anatomically illustrat 
Dept. 
$40t0$109.a Week BEN Rochester, 


Kindly send me free 
Send Coupon sample lessons in Dress De- 
Today 


signing and Making. 


Franklin | 
institute, 
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Saxophone 


of all wind iastrumpents toplay. fou can Ye 
learn to play the scale in an hour and 

pour incom pleasure and your popu- 
rity Nothing ¢ can take the place of the 


Home Church, 
Lodge or School, or for See Dance Music 


Six days free trial of a 
Tru t, bone or other instrument | 
Mention i 
will be mailed fr 


BEAUTIFUL 


The very things you need now. 
Latest styles. Factory-to-Family 
low prices. Save big money. 
rnish a room or whole home. 
As little as $3 down; a year or 
more to pay. Also Pianos, 


for new Fall “Larkin Book 
Better Homes’’. 


tac. 


BUFFALO. Chicago, Ill. 


and blank to fill out for sizes. 


BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
a Band and Orchestra instruments 
loc! 


The ANITA 
Nose Adjuster 
makes your nose, which 
is your most prominent 
feature, the MOST 
BEAUTIFUL feature. 
In a few weeks, in the ortome of 
your own room, without inter- 
fering with your daily occupation, 
you can pd your nasal irreg- 
ularity. The ANITA, the GENUINE PATENTED 
NOSE ADJUSTER, WINNER OF GOLD MEDAL 
(FEB., 1923), shapes while you sleep—quickly, pain- 
lessly, permanently and inexpensively. The ANITA 
Nose Adjuster is absolutely guaranteed and highly 
recommended by physicians for misshapen or fractured 
noses. SELF ADJU ee E. NO SCREWS. 


R GENTL 
FBRCTLY COMFORTABLE—SEND NO MONEY— 
Write today for free book, ‘“‘Happy Days Ahead,” 


and the adjuster can be paid for when it reaches you. 
THE ANITACO., Dept. 1041, ANITA Bldg., NJ. 


NO 
FIRM and PER- 


Return blank to us 


+ 
MONTHLY PAYMENTS. 


notice them. 


wood, a model, perfect 
that will give you years of service. 
FACTS. Write to- 


day, i bou 
SHIPMAN WARD MFG. CO. 
Ra 

CHICAGO, ILL. 
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jO DAYS FREE TRIAL. Try it, test it yourself, then 


we doit, wonderful offer. Act now. 


Seo small you will not 


“Four years ago you and I worked at the 
same bench. I realized that to get ahead I 
needed special training, and decided to let the 
International Correspondence Schools help me. 
I wanted you to do the same, but you said, 
‘Aw, forget it!’ You had the same chance I 
had, but you turned it down. No, Jim, you 
can’t expect more money until you’ve trained 


yourself to handle bigger work.” 


There are lots of “Jims” in the world—in stores, 
factories, offices, everywhere. Are you one of them? 
Wake up! Every time you see an I.C.S. coupon your 
chance is staring you in the face. Don’t turn it down. 

Right now more than 180,000 men and women 
are preparing themselves for bigger jobs and 
better pay through I. C. S. courses, 

You can join them and get in line for promotion, 
Mark and mail this coupon, and find out how. 


— — — TEAR OUT HERE — — — — — — 
Box 2116, Scranton, Penna. 
Without cost or lease tell me how I 
or in the subject before which I have mar 
BUSINESS TRAINING COURSES 
[Busi M Salesuanship 
Industrial Advertising 
Personnel Better Letters 
Traffic Management Foreign Trade 
LjJBusiness Law Stenography and Typing 
_JBanking and Banking Law Business Englisi 
[JAccountancy (including C.P.A.) Civil Service 
Nichelson Cost Accounting Railway Mail Clerk 
Common School Subjects 
Private Secreta High School Subject’ 
usiness Spani: D French Illustrating OC 


TECHNICAL AND 


Electrical Engineering Archit 
Electric Lighting Blue Print Reading 


Mechanical Engineer Contractor and Builder 
Mechanica! Draftsman Architectural Draitsmap 
Machine Shop Practice Concrete Builder 
Railroad } Structural Engineer 
Gas Engine Operating Plumbing and Heating 
Civil Engineer Chemistry ] Pha 
Surveying and Ma ork 
Metallur Mini avigation 
Agriculture and Poultry 
Redio Airplane Engines Mathematics 
Name. 
Street 3-27-23 
City Btate. 


Easy to Play 
u NES. 
u and many other things you would like & 
| 
BIG _ you never had a chance! 
FREE 
BOOK: 
|) \ 
BETTER Howes 
11S 
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iD | 
beatu- 
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e will 
| 
$ BRINGS YOU GENUINE 
UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER 
YEAR GUARANTEE with every ab 
AD Persons residing, im Canada should send this coupon to the Interna- 
tional Oorrespondense Schools Canadian, Limited, Montreal, Oanade, 
| 
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Thousands of 
Remarkable Cases 


An old lady, 72 years of 
i age, who Suffered for many 
™ years and was absolutely help- 
less, found relief. A man who 
@was helpless, unable to rise 
from his chair, was riding 
horseback and playing tennis 
within a year. A little child, 
paralyzed, was playing about 
the house after wearing a 
] Philo Burt Appliance three 

weeks. We have successfully 
treated more than 45,000cases the past 20 years. 


30 Days’ Trial Free 


We will prove its value in 
your own case. There is no 
reason why you should not 
accept our offer. The photo- 
graphs show how light, cool, 
elastic and easily adjusted the 
Philo Burt Appliance is— how 
different from the old tor- 
turous plaster, leather or 
steel jackets. 

Every sufferer with a weak- 
ened or deformed spine owes 
it to himself to pnvestiqnte 
Price within 
reach i, 

Send o Our Free Book. [| 


ig will describe the case it will 
ald us in n giving you definite infore 
tion at once, 


PHILO BURT MFG.CO, 
11-10 O44 Feliows Temple 
JAMESTOWN, 


Deformities 
of the Back 


OnL shipped. 
eb t section up ped for inspection. 


res ht months. re given 
forsany any oot perfectly 
wanted everywhere. WRITE — 


ROSE TIRE CORPORATION — 
AVE.. CHICAGO, 


Best. K-238, 1526 WABASH 


down: 


Balance in easy monthly 
payments. The 21 Jewel 


STUDEBAKER) 
~The Insured Watch, 


Art Beauty Chain 
8 adjustments. FREE! 
direct—big savings. overs 
FREE for Hook of 
Advance Watch Write 
les and $ wn offer 


Studebaker Watch Company, Dept. 2510, South Bend, Indiana 


This Beautiful 


<a Send only $1.00 and 

77 this beautiful Diamond 

Ring will come to you 

tape” or 

If not convinced it is 

t= reatest Bargain in 

America, send it back and 

your $1.00 will be returnes 
Only if pleased, pay $3. 

a month until our 


FREE 


AddressDept.2027 


J.MLYON&CO. 


2-4 Maiden Lane NewYork 


Stop Using a Truss 


STUART'S PLAPAOs 
PAOS are different from 
tue truss, being mechanico- 
chemico applicators 
Gelf-adhesive purposely to 
hold the distended muscles 
securely in piace. Ne straps, 
buckles or spring attached 
—cannot slip, so cannot 
chafe or press against the 
pubic bone. Thousands have 
Successfully treated them- 
selves at home without 
hindrance from work—most 
bstinate cases conquered. 
asy to apply—incxpensive. Awarded 


prove it by sending Trial of Plapao absolutey EE 
Write name on Coupon and send StL, F REE 


Plapao pana 462 Stuart Bldg., St. Louis Mo. 


Address 
Beturn mail will bring Free 
DEAFNESS IS MISERY 


I know because I-was Deaf and had Head Noiese 
for over 30 years. My invisible Antiseptic Ear 
Drums restored my hearing and s emepes Head Noises, 
and will do it for you. They are Tiny Megaphones. 
Cannot be seen when worn. Effective when Deafness 
is caused by Catarrh or by Perforated, Partially or 
Wholly Destroyed Natural Drums. Easy to put ad 
easy to take out. Are “Unseen Comforts.”’ In- 

expensive. A jm for Booklet and my 

w I reco’ my hearing. 

O. LEONARD 


Suite 20, 705th Avenue + «+ New York City 


Develops Busts Like Magic! 
During the past 15 thousands 
added a thelr glory of wom- 


GROWDINA 


le. Sophie 
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A tew 
cents 
» a day. price of only 
44 | \ $32.50 is paid. 
| 
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> 
30X 3% 
244 
CORD NEW Vj 
$700 TIRE 
PRICE 
GUARANTEED 8 MONTHS 
AT HALF PRICE a 
used, but readil sive our customers thousands of Gold Medal 
miles of splendid service, Soft as vel 
LOWEST TIRE PRICES IN AMERICA Gold Medal and Grand Prix. Process of recovery is 
Tires Tubes Tiree Tubes 
1.90 $3.75 $1. 
x 7 mig 4. 
425 ie — 
| 
>, or back’ Marvelous 
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You 


AMlonySought Secret, Vital to 
las been Discovere. 


Sy Stunz 


Alas! that spring should vanish with the rose! 
That youth's sweet-scented manuscript should close! 
—Omar Kuayyam. 


SECRET vital to human happiness has been 

discovered. An ancient problem which, 

sooner or later, affects the welfare of vir- 
tually every man and woman, has been solved. 
As this problem undoubtedly will come to you 
eventually, I urge you to read this article care- 
fully. It may give you information of a value 
beyond all price. 

This newly revealed secret is not a new “phi- 
losophy” of financial success. It has to do with 
something of far greater moment to the indi- 
vidual—success and happiness in love and mar- 
riage—and there is nothing theoretical, imagina- 
tive or fantastic about it, because it comes from 
the coldly exact realms of science and its value has 
been proved. It “works.” And because it does 
work—surely, speedily and most delightfully—it is 
one of the most important discoveries made in many 
years. Thousands already bless it for having res- 
cued them from lives of disappointment and misery. 

The peculiar value of this discovery is that it 
removes physical handicaps which, in the past, 
have been considered inevitable and irremediable. 
I refer to the loss of youthful animation and a 
waning of the vital forces. These difficulties 
have caused untold unhappiness—failures, shat- 
tered romances, mysterious divorces. True hap- 
piness does not depend on wealth, position or 
fame. Primarily, it is a matter of health. Not 
the inefficient “half- alive” condition which ordi- 


narily passes as “health,” but the abundant, mag- 
netic vitality of superb manhood and womanhood. 

Unfortunately, this kind of health is rare. Our 
civilization rapidly depletes the organism and, in 
a physical sense, old age comes on when life 
should be at its prime. 
of our era alone, 


But this is not a tragedy 
Ages ago a Persian poet voiced 


humanity’s immemorial complaint that “sprin 
should vanish with the rose” and the song o 
youth too soon come to an end. And for cen- 
turies before Omar Khayyam wrote his immortal 
verses, science had searched—and in the centuries 
that have passed since then has continued to 
search—without halt, for the fabled “fountain of 
youth,” an infallible method of renewing energy 
lost or depleted by disease, overwork, worry, ex. 
cesses or advancing age. 

Now the long search has been rewarded. A 
“fountain of youth” has been found! Science 
announces unconditionally that youthful vigor can 
be restored quickly and safely. Lives clouded by 
weakness can be illuminated by the sunlight of 
health and joy. Old age, in a sense, can be kept 
at bay and youth made more glorious than ever. 
And the discovery which makes these amazing 
results possible is something any man or woman, 
young or old, can easily use in the privacy ‘a 
the home. 

The discovery had its origin in famous Euro- 
pean laboratories. Brought to America, it wag 
developed into a product that has given most re- 
markable results in thousands of cases, many of 
which had defied all other treatments. In scien- 
tific circles the discovery has been known and 
used for several years and has caused unbounded 
amazement by its quick, harmless, gratifying 
action. Now, in convenient tablet form, under 
the name of Korex compound, it is available to 
the general public. 

Anyone who finds the youthful stamina ebbing, 
life losing its charm and color or the feebleness of 
old age coming on too soon, can obtain a double- 
strength treatment of this compound, sufficient for 
ordinary cases, under a positive guarantee that it 
costs nothing if it fails and only $2 if it produces 
prompt and gratifying results. In average cases, 
the compound often brings about amazing bene~ 
fits in from twenty-four to forty-eight hours, 

Simply write in confidence to the Melton 
Laboratories, 860 Melton Bldg., Kansas City, Mo., 
and this wonder restorative will be mailed to 
you in a plain wrapper. You may enclose $2 or, 
if you prefer, just send your name without money 
and pay the postman $2 and postage when the 
parcel is delivered. In either case, if you report 
after a week that the Korex compound has not 
given satisfactory results, your money will be 
refunded immediately. The Melton Laboratories 
are nationally known and thoroughly reliable. 
Moreover, their offer is fully guaranteed, so no 
one need hesitate to accept it. If you need this 
remarkable scientific rejuvenator, write for it today. 
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$2.5 to#100 
for one 


drawing. 


Learn to Draw at Home 


New Method Makes It Amazingly Easy 


Trained artists earn from $50 to over $250 a week. Tre- 
mendous demand right now for good art work. Magazines, 
newspapers, advertisers, printing houses, etc. 

Become an artist through wonderful new easy method 
right at home in spare time. Learn Illustrating, Designing 
and Cartooning. Actual fun learning this way. Individual 
attention by mail from one of America’s most famous 
artists, Learn to draw and earn big money. 


Send for FREE BOOK 

Just printed—a new book which describes the latest de- 
velopments and wonderful opportunities in Commercial Art, 
and gives full details on this new easy method of learning 
to draw. Tells all about students—their successes—what 
they say—actual reproductions of their work—and how 
many earned big money even while learning. Write for 
this Free Book and details of special free offer. Mail post- 
card or letter now. 


WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF ART 
Room 4010, 1115-15th St. N. W. Washington, D.C 


Some Seller 


AGENTS: 


Looks Like $5.00 Worth 
Gives You $1.10 Profit! 


$12 AN HOUR! 


W. H. Marion, a becinner made 36 sales in three hours, first 
day, profit! How? Ourrepresentative introduce our prod- 
ucts with a first sale of beautiful c ombins ation sets of Tollet 
Articles, Soaps, etc. You sell at half store prices—no fancy 
talk—sell on sight. Make 20 to 30 salesa day with $1.10 profit 
oneach. Easy to average wes k. Could you ask more 
while introducing line, establishi anent business for 
yourself? Another plan ealls for no de liveries, noinvestment, 

no delays. You bank immediate profits. Alsoa plan with 
winning premium to each sale, Write quick for full detalls, 


FORD FREE! Nocontest. Every producer gets 

aFordC tree. Most 

amazing offerever made. Don't waste a minute. Write TO- 

AY forillustrated circulars explaining our U Plans 
luding 30 other packages, ACT NOW, 


£.M. DAVIS CO. Dept.8710 Chicago 


SENSATIONAL OFFER 


GENUINE LA VEGA PEARLS 


Solid Gold, Diamond Clasp, onl 
(Regular Retail List Price $15.00 009 $4.83 

To introduce our genuine indestructible La Vega Pearls, im- 
ported from Paris,we offer a 24-inch necklace of perfectly matched 
and graduated La ‘Vega Pearls with solid white gold clasp, set with 
genuine chip diamond, in beautiful silk lined gift case (as illustra- 
ted) at the unbelievable price ot $4.83. 

La Vega Pearls have the soft, delicate color and lustre of the 
genuine Oriental pearls which cost hundreds of dollars, We 
guarantee that they will not break, crack, peel or discolor. They 
will retain their beautiful sheen and lustre permanently. Upon 
receipt of the Necklace, if you are not perfectly delighted, you 
may return same tous and we will pepeency refund the price 
paid, This strong guarantee is made because we know that you 
would not part =f he pearls once you see them, We are making 
this special reduced-price offer only to those who can appreciate 
real epeaty in pearls and will show and recommend them to their 
friends. 

Send us your order and remittance of only $4.83 at once and in 
a few days you will receive a genuine La Vega Pearl Necklace 
that you will always be proud of. 

i. you desire, we will send C.O. D., you to pay postman $4.83, 

us 15c. charges upon delivery. This is a rare opportunity. Order now. 
WiLiians & CO., 4750-84 Sheridan Road, CHICAGO 


Genuine Diamond 
Sig, RING 


Marvelous Value 


Brilliant Blae White 
Perfect Cut Dia 


Pas week until pal 
Money Back If Not 


‘THE OLD RELIABLE ORIG- 
INAL 


BROS.&CO. State Chicago, 


Buy direct from the manufacturers and save one-half. Your 
choice of either high-grade watch Ortagon or round case. 
gold-fillad 20 yr. case. with 2-yr. goid-filled bracelet, full jewel. Gold 
= set. Adjusted and reguisied. $12 value, our price ONLY 
Tonnes shape, 14-Kt. White goid-filled 25 yr. ease. Silk gros 
ite dial Sappbirecrown, 6 jewels. 
Our special price ONLY $7. 
money. on arrival. Satisfection 
SUPREME JEWELRY MFG. CO. 
434 Broadway, New York 
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What 
Little Pill Will Prove 


lo Any Woman 


One little Beecham’s Pill will prove to any woman or man that, Beecham’s are 
far more effective and contain more of the concentrated elements of health 
giving virtues than any other cathartic. 

It will prove that Beecham’s harmless, non-habit forming vegetable com- 
position is the safest and most reliable remedy of its kind for relief from the 
effects of over-indulgence — physical or mental, in eating or in drinking. 
And the benefical results from their use will prove that the scientific coat- 
ing on Beecham’s seals in the medicinal virtues and keeps them fresh. 


RLS 
3 


“ Just try Beecham’s tonight before you retire—make sure they are Beech- 

anes am’s—and iy can prove to yourself, by one little pill, that you can be 

in 

e of the tion and Constipation. 

irs, We FREE TRIAL—Send your name and address to our Sales Agents, and re- 

r. They ceive free a Trial Packet and the Beecham Booklet: *“The Key to Health.” 

Sales Agent: B. F. ALLEN & CO., Dept. A—417 Canal St., New York 

he price f j 

that you Y 

and in 

Necklace = 

an $4.83, - 

4 © For sale at all Druggists, 10c — 25c — 
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Seven perfectly cut, blue white Diamonds are so closely set in Platinum, and so 


exquisite is the workmanship that the solitaire resemblance is actually startli 
‘ Looks like a large single Diamond, Don’t send us a penny—we’'ll send the Ring 
without one penny in advance, If satisfied, pay $2.00, then send the balance 
in ten months, $5.50 a month. If not satisfied, return. 


De Luxe Diamond Book 

showing over 2,000 Bar- 

gains in Diamonds, Watches 

and oe months to 
Pay on everything. Write to 
Dept. 1453-R. 


BECOME A 
RAILWAY MAIL CLERK 


Examinations coming. $1600 to $2300 a year. 
Steady, life-time job, Common educatipn suf- 
ficient. If you are 18 or over you are eligible. 
No “pull’’ neces- 


20-YR., 14KT GOLD- 
a FILLED CASE 

Buy this high-grade watch direct from the 

manufacturers and save one-half. 12 size, 


thin model, 20-yr. 14kt. gold-filled case. 
Beautiful dial, Handsomely chased border 


and back. well known sary Mail cou 

Patterson Civil Service School pon for Catalog. 

Order today. Send no money. Pay only Dept. 10810, Rochester, N. Y. * 

$6.80 on arrival. $ 


15 value. Satisfaction % 
guaranteed or money back. Srrs: Send me without charge your Cata- + 
FRES: 14kt. gold-filled Waldemar chain log, describing this and other U, 8. Gov- 
and knife if you order now, ernment positions, 

SUPREME JEWELRY MFG. CO., 


Dept. 10032, 434 Broadway, New York 
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EW:SWEET 


To Retain those 
Eyes of Youth 


One’s age first begins to show about 
the EYES. But women are often un- 
mindful of this, and through neglect 
or improper care allow their EYES 
to become discolored, dull and 
heavy looking. 

Murine will do much to preserve 
and enhance the natural beauty of 
the EYES. It quickly soothes away 
discoloration and imparts a youth- 
ful sparkle to even the most neg- 
lected EYES. 

Murine is delightfully refreshin 
after reading, sewing, motoring an 
all outdoor activities. It’s good for 
the EYES—contains no belladonna 
or other harmful ingredients. 

Our attroctively illustrated book, “Beauty 
Lies Within the Eyes,” tells to 


for your Eyes, Brows and 
a nd thus pot mone their "Send 


3 copy of this helpful book. I 


The Murine 
Dept. 69, Chicago 


Used Since 1889 


12 Karat 12 Karat 

Gold S. Silver ish Gold S 

Only $! $2.69 oH 49 $3.29. 
The best values ever offered in rings that CANNOT BE TOLD 
FROM GENUINE DIAMONDS. When you see one of 
these Congo Im. Diamonds, the most flery, brilliant and dazz- 
ling ever found, you will agree if is better and prettier 
than similar rings sold for double our price. 


Send us your name today—no money—and we will ship you any ring you 

select. Pay postman on arrival. Wear it 30 days and if not pleased we will 

refund your money, Order today while this offer lasts. Write Dept. 101. 
RAYMOND WALTER 

299 Montgomery Street Jersey City, N. J, 


Free Trial Bottle Proves It 

No Help 

Needed 
to Restore 


Restorer is simp! 
the expert 4 Peds Wou tak no he 


my Reheat is a perf preparation long 
past the stage of experiment. 

Restored color is perfectly even ands natural in all lights, 
fo streaking or discoloration. No y sediment to make 
your hair sticky and stringy, nothing to wean or rub off. Just 
@ clear, colorless liquid, clean as water and as pleasant and 
dainty to use. Faded or discolored — just as surely and 

ve the truth of these 
cial patented Free Trial kage, containing free trial 
of Restorer with full information and directions for making 
the convincing test on one lock of 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


TRIAL Please print your name and addresa= 
Mary T. Goldman, 

COUPON 52-1, Goldman Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. i 

| Please send your patented Free Trial Outfit. X shows ] 


color of hair. ark brown. be 

brown.__._. au rn 

light auburn (light red)...... blonde...... | 


wonderful offer 
ever made! Send a 
dollar TO-DAY! No 
bother! No delay!Beau- 
tiful cluster, 7 fiery bril- 
blue- white 
monds, platinum 
ence 80 DAYS” PREE TRIAL. 
Ree for yourself that it loo a 
like @ $750 solitaire. Try to buy 
it any where at our . It eatis- 
fied, pay only 94.57 
price $46.75, Other 
and we'll refund your dollar. 
Rush your dollar TODAY! 
FREE CATALOG of other 
wonderful valu Diamonds, 
Best 


WRITE THE WORDS 
FOR A SONG 


We compose music. Our Chief of Staff wrote many 
big song-hits, Submit your song-poem to us at once. 
NEW YORK MELODY CORPORATION 

423 F Romax Building, New York 


Free list of Government te obtainable Men and Women 17 to 


45 years. Salary $1600 to $2600. Write today for booklet and list. 
United Business Tr. Ass'n, 227 Dinan Building, Detroit, Mich. 
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Get This Wonderful Ring. if You Can Tell 
it From a Genuine Diamond Send iItB 


DITE d 


col 
ds ine y—same 


No, 1—Lad Solita 


No. 5—Ladies’ Source 


by slip of paper. 
days" wear, it your money 
G RICHWINE. co. 
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< Let Us Help You 
ez =, \ 


No craving for tobacco in an 
form after you begin taking To 
Redeemer. Don’t try to quit the tobacco 
habit unaided. It’s often a losing fight eqatast heavy 
odds and may mean a serious shock to the nervous 
system. Let us help the tobacco habit to quit YOU. 
It will quit you, you will just take T. Tobacco Re- 
deemer according to directions. Itis ow 1s 
quick and A reliable. 


Not a Substitute 


Tobacco Redeemer contains no habit-forming 


: drugs of any kind. It is in no sense a substitute 


have absolutely no desire to use tobacco again or 
to continue the use of the remedy. It makes not 
a particle of difference how long you have been 
using tobacco, how much you use or in what form 
you use it—whether you smoke cigars, cnet, 
pipe, chew plug or fine cut or use snuff, 
Redeemer will positively remove all craving for 
tobacco in any form in afew days. This we abso- 
case or money refunded. 
rite today for our free booklet showing the 
deadly effect of tobacco upon the human system 
and positive proof that Tobacco Redeemer will 
quickly free you of the habit. 


N ll Pharmacal Com 
== | 


for tobacco, After finishing the treatment you A 


batels guarantee in eve 


This Beautifvl Woman «YOU 


It is natural to be beautiful. Every 
= woman is by nature beautiful. Only 
when artificial influences interfere does 
the human body, Nature’s most beau- 
tiful product, lose its grace, ace, slender- 
ness, or symmetry. e delicious 
toods of our modern civilization 
are so tempting that one eats too 
much. Machinery doesso much 
of our work that we exercise 
too little. The result of this 
of course, is disfiguring fat— 
yet underneath every stout 
or fleshy figure lies the 
lovely slender figure that 
is yours—the beautiful 
woman that is you. 


Famous Specialist’s 
Prescription Re- 
"duces You 
in Natural Way 
Dr. R. Lincoln 


Graham, famous 
stomach specialist 
of York, has 
perfected his _pre- 
scription known as 4, 
Neutroids. This pre- 
scription neutralizes sugar 
and starches taken into the 
system and prevents them from 
forming into fat. Neutroids 
have been prescribed by Dr. 
Graham at his sanitarium for 
more than two years with 
complete success. Neutroids 
contain no thyroid extract 
or other dangerous or habit 
forming yy et they are 
guaranteed r. Graham 
to effect a entiefincte re- 
duction or money will be 
refunded. No bother with dieting, exercise or baths. Dr 
Graham wishes you to feel free to consult him He ora 
qualified doctor on his staff, will give professional advice 
to any Neutroids patient without charge. 
SEND NO MONEY—SATISF ACTION GUARANTEED 

No bother to make out @ little packet of Neutroids arrives, 
check or money order; merely deposit purchase price with post- 
fill in and send this convenient man, is money will be imme- 
diately refunded if you write us 


that you are not entirely satis- 
fied with results, 


coupon now. If you haven’t your 
pencil handy tear out the coupon 
and send it later. When the 


Dr. R. Lincotn GranaM, care of The Graham Sanitarium, Ine. 
123 East 89th Street, Dept. 411, New York City:—Send me % 
weeks’ treatment of Neutroids, which entitles me to free professional 
mail consulting service and free i 
man $2 ( 
age. I understand my money wil) be refunded if I do 
satisfactory reduction from this 2 weeks’ ¢reat 


not get @ 
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A DAY 
Selling SAirls 


Large shirt manufacturer wants agents 
to sell complete line of 
d- 


ree samples. 


te 
Medisen Shirt Co..| 3 Broadway, N.Y.C. 


Wonderful, new device, g e your hand; corrects 
our writin few days. Big improvement 
ars. No failures, Complete outline F. 

Write C. J. Ozment, Dept. 57, it. Louis, Mo. 


BEAUTY 
BOOKLET 
ains how the FAMOUS YOUTH-aAMI 
SKIN PEEL PREPARATION Kemoves all 

rface blemi«hea, Pimples, Blackhrad-. 
Eczema, Discolorations, ete. Wonderful 
results proven, GUARANTEED abso- 
lutely Paiulees and Harmless. Produces 
healthy new ekin as nature intended you to have. 
1 1T0-DAY for ful) details and booklet, “THE MAGIC OF A 
NEW SKIN” YOUTH-AMI CO. 
1668 Broadway Deot. 26 


GO INTO BUSINESS 


Establish and operate a “New System Specialty Candy 
Factory” in your community. No previous experience 
necessary. We furnish everything. Unlimited money- 
making opportunity for men or women. Hundreds have 
become successful. Big interesting Candy Booklet Free. 
Write for it today. 


W. WILLYER RAGSDALE, Drawer 400, East Orange, N.J. 


OUTFIT 


MYS TO 


Mysto Ring—war 
Sickness, spe Ancient bel rings 8 Seccess te wearer in love, 
business, games. ALL Undertakings. Green gold finish, 
enakes set with Lucky Mysto Kubyand Emerald, its 2 
any finger; ALSO the startling MYSTO WONDER, 
and mysterious instrument. anewers Al.L 
ertions LOVE? Hate? Enemies? Marriage? Children? 
ne Lueck? FREE with Outt—Direetion and Question 
REAM BOOK-—ALSO Free plan to make money. Pay on cael 
OT Pius Postage Mysto Co., E. 125th St., Dept. 716,8.7.C. 


New York 


booklet free. Write to-day. 
AMERICAN SHOW CARD SYSTEM LIMITED 
Authorized and Fully Paid Capital, One Million Dollars. 
18- 7 Adams Bidg. Toronto, Canada. 


MAKE MONEY 
AOME : 


15 to 50 Dollars a week for your Spare Time- 
No Canvassing—Experience Unnecessary. 
Write today for Illustrated Booklet and 
Free Working Outfit. 

UNITED SHOW CARD STUDIO, 227 Dinan BUILDING, D DETROIT, MICH. 


OBACCO 


Habit Cured or No Pay 


ars, cigarettes, pipe, chewing or snuff, 
armless. treatment sent on 
trial. Costs $1.00 if it cures. Nothing if it fails. 


SUPERBA CO., E-50, BALTIMORE, MD. 


How Would You Like To 
Grow Hair in a Month? 


Getting bald, hair falling and fading? If you want 
to grow new healthy hair right away I will send you 
absolutely Free a sample of the famous Alexander 
Glandahair. No cost, no obligation, just send name 
to ALEXANDER LABORATORIES, 5109 Gateway 
Station, Kansas City, Mo. 


For Exhausted or Debilitated 


NERVE FORCE 


Lack of Power or Energy, Weakness or excessive drains 
on the Nervous System, try Winchester’s Specific Pill. 
$1.00 per box by mail, literature free. (Send now.) 


Winchester & Co., P. O. Box M-147, Mount Vernon, New York 


CLEAR YOUR SKIN 


If you suffer from pimples, acne, blackheads, brown spots 
or eruptions I want to send you my simple home treatment 
under plain wrapper, It gave me a soft, velvety, smooth and 
radiant complexion, and cured thousands of men and 
women, after everything else failed. Simply send name for 

enerous 10-day free iy + offer of my secret home treatment. 
W. H. WAR 448 Gray Building, Kansas C’ 


Any form, ci 
Guaranteed. 
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~ 


8 
the susands-- You? Forget 
easure. 


WANTED 


RAILWAY POSTAL CLERKS 
$1600 to $2300 Year 


MEN —BOYS, 18 UP 
WRITE IMMEDIATELY 
Steady work. Nolayoffs. Paid vacations 
Travel — see the Country 


places; (4) 


a FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept. B276, Rochester, N. 
Send me without charge, (1) Sample Retiees Postal 


Sirs: 
9 Clerk Examination questions; (2) List of 
open to men and women, 18 up; (3) Send list ; examina- 
Send free illustrated book, ‘‘How 
ernment Positions.” 


Many Government Jobs Open to Women 
Common education sufficient, Send coupon today—-SURE 7° 
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= “Be a Winner: 
you CAN earn $1 hour show cards at homein 4 or Good 
your spare time. Quickly and easily learned by our new eew/f Lack Ines. 
Instructograph” method, No canvassing or solicit- ) CHANGE YOUR LUCKT 
ing. e show you how, guarant ce you steady work at home, no Fortune, and follow Most 
matter where you live, and pay you cash each week. Full / jfamant. =. 
$4.82 and e when delivere 
City Han St, N.Y. = 
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Is Science About 
To Answer Mankind’s. 


Oldest Question ? < 


The Disclosure of a Secret of African 
Natives Seems a Step Towards Restor- 
ation of Vim and Vigor to Those Old 


Before Their Time 


Since the dawn of time and the advent of man 
the cry has ever been, “give me enduring youth 
with all its pulsating joys and charms—let me 


live longer and more fully.” 


And ceaselessly the search has gone on to find 
the secret of the vital spark of life—the thing 
that makes for perpetual youth with all its ani- 
Leon, 
gave his life 
searching the American wilderness for the 
the famous 
bartered his soul 


mation and eagerness. Ponce de 


famous Spanish explorer, 
“Fountain of Youth.” Faust, 
character of fiction, 


eternal youth. 


The discoveries of science are already said to 


have lengthened the span of life 
and vigor by fifteen to twenty 
years. Scientific investigation of 
wild animal life in the African 
jungles may bring to light an- 
ther link in the search for the 
mythical “Fountain of Youth.” 


It is said that scientists explor- 
ing Africa and closely observing 
the native customs were aston- 
ished at the endurance and vital- 
ity displayed by 
many -of the 
oldest men of 
the tribe. Seem- 
ingly with them 
age was not a 
matter of years, 
but of vim, 
vigor and vital- 
ity. Before 


practice 
sponsible 


7 


was 


the 


for 


ceremonials and 
orgie-like 
dances these na- 
tives were seen 
to eat of the 
bark of a cer- 
tain tree. Care- 
ful experiment- 
ing seemed to 
prove that this 
largely re- 
for the youth- 


like vigor displayed, and for 
this reason the scientists prepared 
an extract which seemingly con- 
tained concentrated powers. 
extract was given to hundreds of 
civilized men and surprising re- 
sults were frequently observed in as 
short a time as twenty-four hours. 
Often symptoms of depression, 


This 


lack of force, 
vigor and vital- 
ity seemed to 
vanish almost 
over-night. 


Owing to this 
remarkable ex- 
tract thousands of 
men who had lost interest 
in life claim they are now 
living zestfully and to the 
fullest, and millions of Ameri- 
cans will hail with delight 
the announcement that this 
wonderful extract may now 
be obtained in convenient 
tablet form in combination 
with other proven tonics and 
stimulators. 


No man, even old in years, should 
give up hope, no matter what he has 
tried, until he has given this wonder- 
ful invigorator a chance—it may easily 
mean not only increased health, vim and 
vigor, but greater business as well as 
social success. 


To introduce this remarkable invigorator 
to a million men the American distrib- 
utors generously offer to send a free 
sample under plain wrapper to anyone 
who will write for it. In fact, it is 
more than a sample as it is often suf- 
ficient to bring a startling transforma- 
tion in tired, lack-luster beings. 


It is not necessary even to send a stamp, 
but merely write in confidence to the 
Potene Laboratories, 1400 Coca-Cola 
Building, Kansas City, Mo., and the 
free treatment of Potene Compound 
will be mailed immediately under plain 
wrapper, and fully postpaid. 


As this remarkable invigorator is guar- 
anteed in every way and since the 
acceptance of this offer does not obli- 
gate you in any way, you should write 
at once before the introductory offer is 
withdrawn. 


Please mention Newsstanp Group when answering advertisements 15 
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No matter how little you know about music—even though you “have never touched a — 
if you can just remember a tune, you can quickly learn to play by ear. I have ected an 
entirely new and simple system. It shows you so many little tricks that it just comes natural 
to pick out on the piano any piece you can hum. Beginners and even those who could not 
learn by the old fashioned method grasp the Niagara idea readily, and follow through the entire course of 
twenty lessons quickly. Self-instruction—no teacher required. You learn many new styles of bass, synco- 
pation—blues, fill-ins, breaks and trick endings. It's allso easy—so interesting that you'll be amazed 


imple Secret to $ 
Simple Sects’ to Success NS ular Every Grow 


who can sit down at any time without 
piano nowadays. Special talent unneces- 4 . notes or music, reel off the latest jazz a 
sary. Every lesson is so easy, 80 fase popular song-hits that entertain folks, 
cinating that you just ‘‘can't_ keep 1s always the center of attraction, the 
your hands off the piano.” Give it 


life of the party. sought after and in- 
part of your spare time for 90 days 


vited everywhere. ake yourself the 
and you will be playing and entertaining center of attraction—master the gigne 
almost before you realizeit. No tiresome by spending an hour a day studying 
scales, no arpeggios to learn—nodo-re-mi the fascinating Niagara Method. 
—no difficult lessons or meaningless exer- As easily as thousands of others have 
cises. You learn a bassaccompaniment that learned, so you too, can learn and profit 
applies to the songs you play. Once learned, 


not only through the pleasure it provides, 
you have the secret for all tume—yourdifficule but also by playing ae Gane. motion pice 
ties are over and 


ture houses and other entertainments, 
You ecome Master of the Fiane Decide Begin Now! 
n talented musicians are SF ed at the rapid prog- & Just spend a part o! i spare time with a few easy, 


Eve 

fess of Niagara School students and can't understand ache lessons and see how quickly you ‘catch on 
why this method was not thought of years ago. Natu- and learn to play. You will be amazed, whether you 
rally, the Niagara Method is fully protected by copy- are @ beginner or an advanced student. 

rights and cannot be offered by any other school. A Write for interesting, illustrated booklet, “The Niag- 
special service department gives each pupil individual ara Secret"”—it describes this wonderful new method 
attention, booklet 


of playing piano by ear. This sent 


Ronald G. Wright, Director, NIAGARA SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Niagara Falls, N. ¥. 


CLIP THIS COUPON NOW 


Niagara School of Music, Dept, 630, Niagara Falls, N. ¥. 


Ever take piano lessons ? How many?. 


a | 
Be a Jazz Music Master 
kk’ Anyone who can remember a tune can easily and quickly i 
on learn to play popular jazz or American vhothen by ear wy 
W at a very small cost. The New apres Method 
makes piano playing wonderfully simple. 
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Read every word of this amazing new offer— wear 
this Genuine D.amord Ring Jor ajull week at our 
expense — deposit nothing — absolutely no risk or 
expense to you. 
Mail the free trial coupon below —do not enclose 
apenny. We will send you on approval, at ourex- 
pense. all charges prepaid, your choice of these 
andsome genuine diamond rings. Pay nothing 
when the ring arrives—make no deposit of any 
kind. Wear the ring a week; show it to your 
friends; see if you can duplicate it for fifty dollars 
inthestores. Then, after a week, decide. If you 
wish to return the ring, do so at our expense and 
that settles everything. The trial is entirely free. 
You pay nothing, so you can lose nothing. 
But if you decide to keep the ring, just mail us 
$3.75 a month until you have paid the amazingly 
low price of $38.75. Ayear to pay—no interest. 


Genuine 
Diamonds 


model executed fin 14-K solid green gold, with an 


lx-K hand engraved and and beaded white gold 
top. Astriking new model. It is set withalarge 
brilliant, blue-white, top quality, perfectly cut, 
genuine diamond—aremarkably big value, worth 
at least $50.00 anywhere. Our price is only $38.75, 
with ayear to pay. ($3.75 a month.) 

(lower illustration) ts @ 
The Men’s Ring handsome new fluted de- 
sign, extra massive 14-K solid gold with an 1s-K 
hand enzraved and beaded white gold top. Set 
with a large brilliant, blue-white, top quality, 
perfectly cut, genuinediamond. Try to duplicate 
this ring for less than fifty dollars. Our price is 
only $38.75, payable $3.75 month, year to pay. 


Mail this Coupon Now — 
Enclose Ring Size 
Send No Money 
Pay NoC.O.D. 


GENUINE DIAMONDS 


Mail the Coupon for Free Trial 


The rings illustrated (the ladies’ pictured above and the men’s shown be- 
low) sell regularly for $50.00 each. We have cut the price to onty $38.75 on 
this special free trial offer. Both rings are 14K solid goid with 18K white 
gold to they are set with fine large, brilliant, blue white, top-quality, 
perfectly cut genuine diamonds. We'll send your choice, all charges pre- 
, On approval for a week. Just mail the coupon—enclose no money— 

ay no C. O.D.—make no deposit. After a week return the ring if you 
not want it. If satisfied, keep it and pay only $3.75 a month until 


$33.75 is paid. The trial is free—no obligation to buy Mail coupon at once Copyrigtt, 1922, Harold Lachman Co. 
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MINERALAVA 


Nature's Way to Beauty 


A good complexion is a social 
obligation. It is a joy to look 
upon though the face be plain; 
it suggests health and cleanliness 
and is an asset in the struggle 
for existence. 


Clever men and women use 
Mineralava and Mineralava 
Face Finish to retain or regain 
a perfect complexion and a 
youthful contour. It is your 
safeguard against wrinkles, sag- 
ging muscles and complexion 
blemishes. This is the twenty- 
fourth year of honorable ser- 
vice to the men and women of 
the world. 


Formerly Mineralava and Min- 
eralava Face Finish were obtain- 
able only in exclusive beauty 
shops. Now they are sold for 
home use at all drug and depart- 
ment stores, the Mineralava 
at $2.00 a bottle and Minera- 
lava Face Finish, a fine skin food 
and tonic, at $1.50. There is also 
an introductory tube of Minera- 
lava for 50c—just enough to 
demonstrate its wonderful re- 
juvenating qualities for the face 
and neck. 


The better class beauty and NV 
barber shops give and recom- “Mineralava and Mineralava Face 


mend Mineralava facials. Finish keep my skin in a healthy 
Easily applied with condition.” 
dainty brush! 


POSITIVELY GUARANTEED 


“KEEPS FACES YOUNG” 


parts VIVAUDOU NEw york 
Distribdtor 
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